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VERY man, so 
the saying 
goes in Italy, 


earries his troubles 
about with him on 





his shoulders. Be 

he rich or be he 

poor, or be he 

neither the one nor 
| the other, yet his 
7 | eares cling to him 
/ ; as close as fleas. 


1s Beppo was a por- 
“* | ter of Florence; he 
2 | was no exception to 
this saying. He 

was a ragged, lousy 

- fellow. He wore 


wooden shoes, no 

doublet, and a 

ragged shirt. He 

was poor, he was 

These seemed to him 
to be causes for trouble. He was, more- 
over, in love with Elisabetta, the baker’s 
daughter, and she cared nothing for him, 
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for her heart was set upon Pietro the 
cobbler. This was a further cause of 
eare. So Beppo, while he lounged at the 
corner at the market-place, whistling 
softly to himself between his teeth and 
scratching his elbow, though he had no 
outward appearance of being vexed with 
care, yet felt the bite of his troubles— 
even though the sunshine shone upon his 
back and shoulders and warmed him 
through and through. 

Montofacini the magician appeared at 
the door of the bookseller’s shop. He 
was clad all in black from top to toe; 
a black velvet robe; a tall, soft, black 
cap bordered with fur. The only bits 
of color about him were his white 
face and hands and the red sash tied 
about his waist. He looked and saw 
He whistled, beckoned to him, 
and called, “ Faechino!’—which tis to 
say, “ Porter.” 
wanted; he gathered himself up from 
where he lounged and went over to where 
the magician stood in the doorway. He 
touched the brimless hat upon his head 


Beppo. 


Beppo saw that he was 
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as the magician said to him: “ Beppo, 
here are several books I want carried 
home. I will pay you two soldi for 
bringing them.” 

“ Three soldi,” said Beppo. 

Two,” said the magician. 
Three,” said Beppo. 
Two,” said Montofacini. 

Beppo shrugged despairingly. “ Two 
it is,” he muttered. He shouldered the 
package of books and followed the foot- 
steps of the magician. 

He had no idea that Montofacini read 
such heavy books. sefore long his 
muscles ached, and the sweat ran in 
great drops down his face. He was glad 
when they turned the corner toward Mon- 
tofacini’s house, for he was hot and weary. 

Montofacini opened the door and 
beckoned with his hand. “Come in, 
Beppo,” said he. Beppo took off his hat 
and put it under his arm. He crossed 
himself before he opened the door, for 
he had no wish to carry any of the effect 
of the evil eve away with him. He made 
the sign of the horns with his fore and 
little fingers, and kept them pointed down 
to the ground. 

Beppo deposited his books upon the 
bench beside the wall. He was thinking 
of the two soldi which he should get for 
carrying them. He wanted his money 
and he wanted to go. Montofacini had 
seated himself in a great carved arm- 
chair beside the window. He was look- 
ing very earnestly at Beppo “where he 
sat wiping his forehead. He was in 
the mood to try an experiment. Pres- 
ently he said, “ Beppo, tell me, would 
you rather have money for carrying the 


“ 


books, or would you rather have some- 
thing better than money ?” 

“What is there better than money?’ 
said Beppo. 

“Oh,” said Montofacini, “there are 
many things better than money. There 
is Love,” said he, “ and Glory.” 

“ As for those things,” said Beppo, “I 
would like to have the love of Elisabetta, 
the baker’s daughter. I think she loves 
the cobbler Pietro, who lives three doors 
below Barnabo’s shop. She is there half 
the time, leaning against the door and 
talking to him—a great, ugly fellow he 
is, too, with a leather apron, and thick 
lips, and fingers as black as your honor’s 
hat with shoemaker’s wax.” 


“Well, look you, Beppo,” said Monto- 
facini, “I am of a mind to make an 
experiment. I myself have all the money 
I want; I am too old and dried to care 
for love. As for glory, I am so high in 
favor now with the Grand Duke that I 
am afraid of falling from where I stand. 
Do you see this?” And he held up some- 
thing that appeared to be a dried stick 
about four inches long. It was tied 
about with a piece of whip-cord. 

“Yes,” said Beppo, “I see it. What 
is it?” 

“Tt is a dead finger,” said Monto- 
facini. “I cut it myself from the hand 
of a murderer who was hung.” 

“Jesu guard us,” said Beppo, and 
crossed himself. 

“Would you rather have this, or the 
two soldi I promised you?” said Monto- 
facini. 

“T would rather have the two soldi,” 
said Beppo. “ Whatever would I do with 
a dead man’s finger?” 

“You judge only from the outside look 
of things,” said Montofacini. “You do 
not know the value of this finger. Lis- 
ten; it has this value, that when you 
wear it around your neck everything you 
wish for shall be yours.” 

“That would be a blessing,” said 
Beppo, “if it is true.” 

“You will find it true,” said Monto- 
facini. “ Try it.” 

“Well,” said Beppo, “two soldi are 
but two soldi, and they are not much. I 
will take the dead man’s finger.” 

“But you must buy it,” said Monto- 
facini, “for it will not be yours if you 
do not buy it.” 

Beppo remembered that he had one 
soldo, which he intended spending for a 
glass of wine. It was in his pocket; he 
could feel it with his hand. “I have only 
one soldo in the world,” said Beppo. 

“That will be enough,” said Monto- 
facini. “The finger is yours for one 
soldo.” 

Beppo drew the soldo out of his 
breeches pocket and offered it to the 
magician. Montofacini hesitated a mo- 
ment before he took the soldo and gave 
the finger to Beppo. His face assumed 
an unusually solemn look. “Think well 
what you do, Beppo,” said he. “There 
is no such thing as a man in the world 
who is without trouble. You will get 
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rid of the sorrows that now stand at 
your elbow, but they will only give way 
1o other and perhaps more bitter sorrows 
than the old ones were. Beware what 
you do.” 

As Beppo listened, something strange 
befell him. His brain seemed to swim, 
the daylight whirled around and around 
him. This lasted fora few seconds, and 
then his brain cleared again. 

“Here is the soldo,” said Beppo. “1 
will take the dead finger.” 

The magician laughed. He took the 
soldo, and gave Beppo the dead and 
dried finger. Beppo immediately hung it 
about his neck by means of the whip- 
cord. “And now,” said the magician, 
‘wish, and whatever you wish shall come 
true.” 

“First of all,” said Beppo, “I will 
wish for a bottle of wine and some bread 
and meat.” 

“ Oh,” said the magician, “ I was about 
to offer you that.” And he ealled out 
to his servant, “ Francesca, bring Beppo 
a bottle of wine and some bread and 
meat.” 

So Beppo’s first wish was fulfilled. 

As Beppo went homeward he thought 
to himself how wonderful it would be 
if his dead finger really should point the 
way of fortune for him. He believed in 
it, yet he disbelieved. Signor Monto- 
facini had promised him that it should 
bring him whatever he desired: but how 
could a dead finger do that? A living 
hand could not do so much; certainly the 
finger of a dead 
murderer’s hand 
could not. He had 
wished for bread and 
meat and wine, and 
instantly he had 
them. But then he 
would have had 
what he wanted even 
without the dead 
finger, for Monto- 
facini had said that 
he was about to feed 
him. Well, it did 
him no harm to wish, 
and he would wish— 
he would wish—he 
would wish — what 
should he wish for? 
Yes, he would wish So 
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to be rich; he would wish to be very 
rich. That was it; he would wish to be 
very rich. 

He said aloud, “I wish to be very 
rich.” 

A boy came running up the street. 
He was a boy from the bakery. He was 
looking from right to left, as if in search 
of somebody. Presently his eyes beheld 
Beppo. He came running across the 
Jeppo, Beppo!” he cried, 
‘IT have been looking for you every- 


street to him. 


where, Beppo!” 

“What is it?” said Beppo. “ What is 
it you want with me?” 

“ There is a man at the bakery who is 
looking for you,” said the boy. “ He 
has two horses; one he rides himself, the 
other he leads. Come, hurry your legs, 
or maybe he will go!” 

Beppo’s slouching gait broke into a 
run. He ran to the bakery. There was 
a man there with two horses, as the boy 
had said. He was a big, low-browed fel- 
low with straight locks of red hair hang- 
ing about his face like a bunch of car 
rots. He wore a discolored blue jerkin 
of frieze, loose breeches, and cowhide 
boots drawn up above his knees. He 
evidently was a countryman. Ile sat 
upon one big raw-boned horse, and he 








BeEPpPO'’S PIRST WISH WAS FULFILLED 


















































































































he had heard his mother speak of her 
cousin at Grassena. She was, she had 
said, a widow and rich. Could this be 
the woman who had sent for him? 
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held another by the bridle-rein. “ This,” 
said the boy who brought him, “ is Beppo. 
Here he is.” 

“ Are you Beppo the porter?” said the 
man. 

“ Yes,” said Beppo, “ I am.” 

“Then get on this horse,” said the 
stranger, “and ride with me. Your 
mother’s cousin is dying at Grassena, and 
she has sent for you.” 

Then Beppo mounted the led horse, 
and the two rode away together. All the 
neighbors said to one another, “ Look at 
Beppo on horseback!” 

As they went they talked together. 
The man said that he did not know 
what the Widow Fausti wanted with 
Beppo. She was an old cat of a woman. 
She had quarreled with all her neighbors, 
so that no one now spoke well of her. 
But death wipes a clean slate. Who 





THE TWO RODE AWAY TOGETHER 


would want to refuse one who was fight- 
ing for breath? Word had come to him to the 
to bring Beppo, and he had taken the 
horses out of the stable, and here he was. 


As he talked, Beppo remembered that 


“What is she like?” said Beppo. 
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never saw her. I have heard my mother 
(God rest her soul!) speak of her; but 
I never saw her.” 

“What is she like?’ said the man. 
“She is brown as the rind of one of her 
own smoked hams. She is as wrinkled as 
a last year’s apple. Her hair is white—it 
is as white as yonder pigeon,” pointing to 
one that flew just then across the blue sky. 

“God knows what she wants me for,” 
said Beppo. 

“God knows,” assented his companion. 

So they talked as they galloped, 
klippety-kloppety, to Grassena. 

The Widow Fausti’s butcher-shop was 
in the main street facing the square 
where the fairs were held at Easter sea- 
son. There were hams and sausages in 
the window, and a dead sheep, peeled 
of its hide. Now, however, the shop was 
closed. A number of people hung about 

the door, and a fat, 
brown friar, with 
the wine and the 
wafers of extreme 
unction, was just 
leaving the house. 

The people around 
the door drew back 
as the horsemen gal- 
loped up, and Beppo 
freed his feet from 
the stirrups and 
leaped to the ground. 
He entered the house 
directly, but his 
companion remained 
where he was, ex- 
plaining to those 
who gathered in a 
knot about him how 
he had just found 
Beppo at Florence, 
and how they had rid- 
den thence without 
drawing rein except- 
ing at the high hills. 
3eppo went into the house and up 
sick-room. The Widow Fausti 


lay there dying upon a soiled and rum- 
pled bed. The wrinkled face was yellow- 
white, like the wax of a church candle; 
her nose was pinched and blue at the 
tip, her cheeks sunken, and her mouth 
twisted askew and to one side. A fat 
woman sat at the head of the bed. Her 
thick lips projected, and every now and 
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then she would 
half utter, but not 
quite audibly, a 
‘Tut! tut! tut! 
tut!” of pity, and 
would wipe the 
dew of sweat from 
the brow of the 
dying creature. 
Two men sat at 
a little distance; 
one was fat and 
gross, the other 
was thin and bald. 
Every now and 
then they looked 
suspiciously at 
each other, and 
would hiteh their 
chairs. They were 
the brothers of the 
sick woman. 
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The dying wom- 


ae 


an opened her 
gray and filmy 
eves. “Ts that 
Beppo?” she said. 
“ Dear 3eppo!” 
The brothers 
started and looked 
at each other. 
Beppo was a new 
and dangerous 
personality in the é 
problem. Who 

knew what would 

happen now? en = 

As Beppo had 
never seen his 
mother’s cousin 
before, he was sur- 
prised at her very 
affectionate tone. 
“Here I am,” he said, pushing for- 
ward to the bedside. “I came as soon 
as I could.” 

“Give me your hand, Beppo,” she said, 
and Beppo yielded his warm hand into 
her cold and bony clutch. “ Beppo,” said 
she, “Beppo, you never wronged me, 
did you? You never cheated me of four 
soldi, did you? You never complained 
to the magistrate of my pig, that he 
broke into your garden and rooted up 
your turnips. You never made me pay 
for what he had done, did you?” 
“No,” said Beppo, “I never did 
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* Well,” the 
dying woman, “ my 
brother Tomaso—he is 
the fat one; is he 
there ?” 

“Yes,” said Beppo, 


said 


“he is.” 

“Well, he cheated 
me of four soldi once, 
when he bought a 
sheepskin from me— 
was twelve years 

ago, but I have not 
forgotten it.” 

The fat man looked as though hope 
and strength had both gone from him. 
He sighed deeply, and wiped his face, 
upon which the sweat was now gathering. 

“And my brother Marco—he is the 
tall, lean one—the one that looks like a 
pair of iron tongs—he with a bald head— 
I did not see him— 

“He is here,” said Beppo. 

“ Well, he made me pay last fall a year 
ago for my pig when it broke into his 
garden.” 

Now it was the turn of the lean, bald 
man to look as if he had hung a dog. 
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Beppo looked at him. “ That is a pity,” 
said he. 

‘So now,” said the dying woman, “ I 
am near my end. I have saved a bit of 
money, but I will leave nothing to those 
two because of their wickedness. I will 
leave all to you, dear Beppo, for you 
never cheated me and never robbed me. 
For I have some meney, Beppo; I have 
made some money, and I have saved 
some, and all from my butcher-shop.” 

She fumbled and plucked at her pil- 
low. Finally she drew out from under- 
neath it a sheet of yellow parchment. 
“ Take this, Beppo,” said she; “it is my 
will, and was made by the notary, so 
that it is safe and sound. It will bring 
you all that money that it speaks of. 
3ut do not spend it, Beppo. Keep it! 
Keep it!” 

Jeppo took the parchment and opened 
it. It gave him six thousand three hun- 
dred lire. He was rich. 

Beppo was amazed. He had said that 
he wanted to be rich, and lo! he was rich 
upon the voicing of his wish. And yet 
he was only rich by the death of another. 
He shuddered at the thought. And yet 
on second thoughts he saw that his wish 
could not have moved this affair to the 
breadth of a hair. Even if he had never 
owned the dead man’s finger, it would 
have been exactly as it was now. Three 
hours ago he had not even heard of the 
dead man’s finger. His mother’s cousin 
had been sick for a week, and her will 
had been made for more than a year. 
Then he thought of how rich he was, and 
his heart swelled as though it would 
burst with joy. 

Some one near him laughed. It was 
not any one in the sick-room, for they 
were all very solemn for many reasons. 
The laughter sounded like Montofacini 
the magician. 


Beppo’s mother’s cousin was dead, and 
now Beppo sat in the notary’s house, 
talking to him about the will. All was 
right and as it should be. He was the 
master of six thousand three hundred 
lire. They were his, and his ownership 
in them could not be in any way ques- 
tioned. He was a rich man. Then he 
thought of Elisabetta, the baker’s daugh- 
ter. He sighed deeply, profoundly. 

“What ails you?” said the notary. 


“ Ah,” said Beppo, “1 am thinking of 
Elisabetta, the baker’s daughter. I am 
rich, but I am not happy, for she does 
not love me!” 

The notary laughed. “ You are a fool,” 
said he. “A man with six thousand 
three hundred lire may hope for a better 
match than a baker’s daughter, if he has 
a mind for such a match.” 

“ Aha!” said Beppo, “ you do not know 
her. She is big and fat,” said he, with 
much unction; “she has cheeks that are 
red and shining like a ripe apple, and 
her hair is like black glass, spun very 
long and fine. Ah, she is a pear upon 
the top of the tree, and I have no stick 
long enough to reach it!” Then, be- 
thinking himself of his dead man’s fin- 
ger, he said, “ I wish she were mine!” 

Again the notary laughed. He was a 
little man. He looked like a mouse; and 
if you can think of a mouse laughing, 
you can think how the notary looked. 
“Nothing easier than that,” quoth he. 
“Why, man, go you to the girl’s father. 
Tell the old man what you want, and say 
that you have six thousand three hundred 
lire, the half of which you will settle 
upon your wife. Then she will drop 
into your hands like that pear you speak 
of when it is ripe. You need not climb 
for it, and you need not shake it. It will 
drop into your hands without the climb- 
ing or shaking. 

Beppo caught the little notary’s hand 
in his. “Sir,” he cried, “do you think 
that this is so?” 

“T know it is so,” said the notary. 

“Then fare you well,” quoth Beppo. 

He ran down the stairs three at a time. 
He got him a horse, and he posted away 
toward Florence with all the speed he 
could command. 

Barnabo the baker was a great man. 
He was rather short than tall, but he 
was enormous about the body, with soft 
and gelatinous fat. He always wore a 
white apron, but the strings around his 
belly were drawn so tight and the fat 
of his body was so soft that they were 
quite hidden, and it looked as though 
his body were being cut across with a 
sharp knife. His face, even to the 
color, was like one of his own unbaked 
loaves, and his eyes were heavy and in- 
dolent, so that when he winked they 
closed slowly and opened slowly. He was 
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in the room back of th 
bake-shop, drinking a 
bottle of red wine, when 
Beppo was introduced to 
him. 

“What can I do for 
you, Beppo?” said he. 

Beppo said, “ Signor, 
it is your daughter I 
came to see you about.” 

“My daughter?” said 
the baker, and his dull 
eyes opened wide upon 
Beppo. 

Beppo remembered that 
he was now the owner of 
six thousand three hun- 
dred lire, and the recol- 
lection gave him strength. 
“Signor,” said he, “I 
love your daughter, and 
I wish to ask of you for 
her hand in marriage. 
My mother’s cousin has 
just left me by her will 
six thousand three hun- 
dred lire. Three thou- 
sand one hundred and 
fifty I will settle upon 
her if she becomes my 
wife.” 

Barnabo the baker 
smiled. His dough-like 
face expanded to a wide 
grin that displayed his 
teeth. You could see the 
hole where one of the 
front teeth had _ been 
knocked out when he 
slipped and fell against 
the dough-trough. “ Bep- 


po, my son,” said he, HE 


“this is a strange matter 

that you bring to me. 

God forbid that I should say no to you 
—if it is as you say. Where did your 
mother’s cousin live ?”’ 

“ She lived,” said Beppo, “ at Grassena. 
The notary Benuchi lives there; he 
drew the will of my mother’s cousin, and 
he will tell you that what I say is true. 
My mother’s cousin passed over her 
brothers and made me her heir. And 
now she is dead, and may God rest her 
soul!” 

Barnabo smiled still more broadly 
than before. “ What you tell me is great 
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SAW A GREAT COACH APPROACHING 


pleasure for me to hear,” he said, “ and 
I give you joy of being so rich. Have 
a glass of wine with me, son Beppo! 
Ho! Elisabetta!” he called. “ Another 
tumbler for Beppo. He will take a little 
wine with me.” 

Elisabetta appeared at the door. She 
seemed surprised to see Beppo. She 
stared and frowned and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“ Elisabetta,” said Barnabo, “ you must 
be kind to Beppo now, for he is suddenly 
a rich man. He has inherited six thou- 
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sand three hundred lire from his mother’s 
cousin. He proposes for your hand, and 
offers to settle half his money upon 
you; so you must treat him kindly.” 

Elisabetta disappeared upon this news 
as a wisp of a cloud disappears from the 
sun when a strong wind blows upon it. 
She vanished from the doorway, and in 
a little while she returned, not with one 
glass, but with two. She herself sat down 
with Beppo and her father, and tasted 
the wine with them. She inquired of 
Beppo concerning his inheritance, and 
questioned its every detail. There was 
no doubt about it. Since the morning, 
Beppo had become a rich man. Grad- 
ually she unbent. Pietro the cobbler was 
now nothing compared with Beppo. She 
talked more and more kindly to him. 
She touched his knee under the table 
with hers, and she pressed his foot with 
her foot. Beppo was very happy. Before 
he went away they were betrothed. 

Again there was a laugh that sounded 
like Montofacini. 

Within a week after this, Beppo mar- 
ried Elisabetta, the baker’s daughter, and 
so this wish of his became true, for she 
was now his. 

Later, Barnabo died, and Beppo took 
the bakery in his stead. He was always 
lucky. He made at that time the best 
bread in Florence. 


Marriage has its sorrows. Elisabetta 
did not love Beppo, and Beppo discovered 
this to his pain. She yawned when she 
was alone with him; she did not hear 
him when he spoke to her; by a thousand 
and one of these little signs he discov- 
ered, as many a husband has done since 
that time, that his wife did not love him. 
Beppo had to acknowledge that while he 
owned Elisabetta’s body, he did not own 
her heart. 

“Why do you not do something?” she 
would say. “ You make the best bread in 
Florence, but you do nothing but stand 
in the door of the bake-shop and stare 
into the street. Even Pietro the shoe- 
maker has something to do, but you— 
bah!—you do nothing.” Then Beppo 
would walk into the street and look up 
and down the thoroughfare. It was as 
though he were seeking for something 
to do. 

One day as he stood so at the bakery 


door he saw a great coach approaching. 
In it was an official clad in a doublet 
embroidered with threads of gold. He 
wore red hose and fine black shoes of 
cut leather. Red ribbons were pulled 
through the toes of the shoes and knotted 
into bows. It was one of the Grand 
Duke’s gentlemen. 

“T wish,” said Beppo, “that I had a 
position of state with the Grand Duke 
like that gentleman yonder.” 

The coach of the splendid gentleman 
approached where Beppo was standing, 
and pulled up at the door. “Is this 
where Beppo, the baker, lives?” said the 
gentleman. 

Beppo was amazed at seeing the gen- 
tleman stopping at his house, and still 
more amazed at being addressed. “ Yes,” 
said he, “this is where Beppo lives.” 

‘Is he about?” said the gentleman. 
“T would speak to him.” 

“T am Beppo,” said he. 

“ Yesterday,” said the gentleman, “ the 
Grand Duke ate a manchet loaf of yours. 
He says it is the best bread ever he ate 
in his life. The Grand Duke desired 
me to tell you that he will appoint you 
his master baker at the palace.” 

Beppo hardly knew whether he had 
heard the gentleman aright. His head 
buzzed and whirled. Head baker to the 
Grand Duke! He did not know whether 
he stood on his head or on his feet. 

“You are to begin your office at once,” 
said the gentleman, “and I am to take 
you to the Grand Duke now, in this 
coach.” 


So Beppo began his office that day at 
the palace. He was a pleasant-spoken, 
cheerful body; he became a great favor- 
ite, and was constantly called in to the 
Grand Duke’s presence. When he was 
not working he dressed in silks and 
satins, and the Grand Duke gave him a 
golden chain set with big garnets as a 
reward of merit for the bread he baked. 
Beppo rode in his carriage to the Grand 
Duke’s palace in the morning and back 
again to his bakery at night. He looked 
like a lord and dressed like one, and the 
people who knew him took off their hats 
as he passed. He was a great man now. 

“TI wonder,” said Beppo one day—*“I 
wonder if it is the dead man’s finger that 
has brought me all this fortune. It 
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cannot be, however, for the gentleman 
was upon his way to my bake-shop when 
I wished. He would have stopped at 
any rate.” 

Nevertheless, the fact remained that 
Beppo had got every wish he had wished 
for since he had got the dead man’s fin- 
ger. First he had wished for bread and 
meat and wine, and that had come to 
him. Then he had wished for money, 
and that had come to him. Then he had 
wished for Elisabetta, and she had come 
to him. Now he had wished for rank, 
and that was his. 

Still he could not quite believe that 
it was the finger that had brought all 
these things to him. 

3ut now that Beppo was beginning to 
rise, he began also to look down on his 
wife. It is true that the higher you climb 
the more you see at the bottom—but nev- 
ertheless it is true that what you see looks 
smaller. Beppo began to acknowledge 
that his wife was a mere illiterate wom- 
an without breeding or knowledge of the 
world. He now saw lords and ladies 
every day of his life, and the more he 
saw of them the more excellent they be- 
came, and the more poor and mean 
did his wife look in his eyes. Besides 
that, she did not love 
him. 

It seemed to him 
that it would have 
been something to him 
if she had been fond, 
but as she still 
shrugged her shoul- 
ders and_ still said 
“ Bah” to him (for so 
a wife will do to her 
husband), he saw her 
as a poor, mean thing 
of whom he was 
ashamed. There was 
Floriziana at the court. 
She was a lady’s-maid 
there, and she was her- 
self like a lady. If he 
had only seen her be- 
fore he had seen Elisa- 
betta, he would have 
asked for the almond 
and not for the wal- 
nut. 

The higher he 
mounted in the world, 
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the less happy Beppo was. He had now 
a thousand wants where he had ten be- 
fore, and the worst of it was he did not 
know what to ask for. Rank’ He had 
no birth to support his rank, and he had 
wisdom to know that the higher he 
climbed the more he would show, as the 
country people say, the seat of his 
trousers. Wealth? He had all the money 
now that he could spend, and every day 
his wealth was growing greater. Love? 
He thought of Elisabetta and he shud- 
dered. Those old days when he had stood 
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at the market-place to carry packages 
seemed to him now to be the happiest 
days of his life. Perhaps he had troubles 
in those days, but it did not seem to him 
now that he had had any sorrows. 

His tongue tasted bitter. Perhaps he 
was bilious. He would go and consult 
a doctor. 

One night Beppo was coming home from 
the palace. He was more than usually 
melancholy; perhaps he was more bilious 
than usual; at any rate, life seemed to 
have lost its savor to him. 

Yet that day a great honor had come 
to him. 

The Grand Duke had talked to him 
and had laughed at him. He had said 
to him, “ Beppo, your rolls are so won- 
derful that you ought to have a golden 
medal of honor for them.” 

“T wish I had the medal,” said Beppo. 
The Grand Duke laughed. “ Kneel,” 
said he, “ and I will bestow it upon you.” 
Then, hardly knowing what he did, Beppo 
kneeled. The Grand Duke took the 
medal from off his own neck and flung 
it around the shoulders of Beppo. “ Take 
this,” said he. “It is now yours. I in- 
stitute a new order, and you shall be 
the first knight of the Order of the 
Freshly Risen Bread. I make you with 
this the chief baker of the world.” 

3eppo rose from his feet and looked 
about him. His soul had been full of 
joy. He was the first knight of the Order 
of the Freshly Risen Bread’ But now 
this joy subsided, and he sank into a 
corresponding depression. “ What is the 
good of all these honors?’ said he. 
“What is the good of being the first 
nominated knight of the Freshly Risen 
Bread, when Elisabetta is my wife? 
Bah! And she does not love me, either. 
If she were only Floriziana now! But 
God forbid that I should wish for that, 
for I would not be the husband of two 
wives at once.” 

So Beppo brooded on as he approached 
the bakery at the corner of the street. 

A little whiffet of a boy thrust out a 
face like the face of a monkey from 
behind the house, and sang a scurrilous 
couplet that went through Beppo’s heart 
like the blade of a sharp knife. 

Seppo cooks bread for the Duke, 

But Pietro cooks bread for Beppo.” 
So sang the boy, and then was gone, 








for Beppo heard him clattering away 
over the stones in his wooden shoes. 

Seppo stood rooted to the spot. He 
did not love his wife, and he believed 
that she did not love him. But such a 
belief is ditferent from the truth, and 
now the truth had reached him and had 
gone home. It is one thing to have a 
wife not love you, and quite another 
thing to have her love some one else. 

Sut what should he do? He stood 
for a long time thinking. Then he 
thought he would go to the cobbler’s shop 
and have it out with Pietro. Yes, he 
would go down and have it out with 
Pietro now. Should he? No. Why 
should he not? Yes; he would go now. 

So he went down to the cobbler’s shop, 
but it was closed. The shutters were 
shut, and the door was locked. Beppo 
stood for a little, chewing the cud 
of bitter thoughts. He felt that the 
world and its people were all against 
him. He was more unhappy now than 
he had ever been in all of his life. He 
iurned homeward with laggard footsteps. 
Every footstep he took seemed to lead 
him into a still deeper bog of troubled 
thought. 

He reached the door of his house. 
IIere he stopped and smote the fist of 
one hand into the palm of the other. 
“T wish,” said he, “that I was free of 
Pietro the shoemaker. I wish, for that 
matter, that I was free of my wife also.” 

At that moment the door of the house 
opened, and the cobbler stepped out di- 
rectly under his nose. “Hah!” cried 
Beppo. “ Villain, what do you do here?” 

He grasped the shoemaker by the col- 
lar of the coat as he spoke. The shoe- 
maker struggled to release himself, but 
Beppo was very strong and held him 
fast. Pietro struggled in silence, but 
still Beppo held him as in a vise. 

“Let me go, you rascal,” said the shoe- 
maker, panting and gasping. “ You will 
not let me go? Well, then, ’tis your 
own fault.” 

Suddenly, even as he spoke, he drew 
from his bosom a sharpened shoemaker’s 
knife. The blade was whetted down 
from the handle to a long, sharp point. 
as shoemakers’ knives usually are. He 
struck at Beppo with his knife, but 
Beppo seized his wrist. He was very 
strong, and was, besides, now endowed 
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with the strength of three. “ Would you 
stab me?” he cried. He bent back the 
wrist till the bones cracked and the 
hand relaxed. 

Beppo was insane with a _ thousand 
conflicting passions and emotions that 
surged within him like the waters of a 
strong sea—jealousy, fear, rage, hate. 
He knew not what he did. It seemed to 
him that a strength he had never known 
before was in his body. He thrust the 
cobbler back against the door. Pietro 
still fought desperately, but in silence. 
In his struggles his heels struck violent- 
ly against the panels of the door. He 
breathed as though he were smothering. 

Beppo wrenched the knife out of his 
grasp. He himself was breathing as 
though his breath choked him like smoke. 
He struck the shoemaker once and again 
in the breast with the sharpened knife. 
It seemed to him that the breast was 
very soft. The blade of the knife pene- 
trated it without resistance,.so that the 
hasp thumped violently against the ribs. 

The shoemaker ceased his struggles. 
Beppo was leaning his weight against 
him. The second blow of the baker’s 
fist against his ribs drove the breath in 
a shrill wheeze from the cobbler’s lips. 
Then he sank down all in a heap at 
Beppo’s feet. 

A moment before, Beppo had been 
tossed on a tempest of passion. Now, of 
a sudden, the tempest was stilled. He 
had killed a man. A great roaring in 
his ears hummed rapidly away to silence. 
He gazed, with white face, with distended 
eyes and gaping mouth, at what he had 
done. He had killed a man, and the man 
lav dead at his feet. 

He reached out his hand and opened 
the door. Then he stepped over the 
corpse and entered the house, closing 
the door softly behind him, and leaving 
the cobbler lying where he was. He 
went feeling his way with his left hand 
by the wall along the now nearly dark 
passageway. He still had the cobbler’s 
bloody knife in his right hand. He 
opened the door at the farther end of the 
passage and entered the room where his 
wife had just lit the lamp. Hearing him 
enter, she turned to look at him. 

The disgusted indifference with which 
she regarded him gradually underwent a 
succession of changes. Surprise, fear, 


and a deathly horror rapidly followed one 
another. Beppo was a terrible object. 
He still held in his hand the bloody knife 
which he had just used. His hand was 
bloody, and his clothes and his face wer 
spotted with blood. 

“What have you done?” she cried, 
harshly. 

‘I have killed Pietro the shoemaker,” 
he said, dully. “ His body lies just out- 
side the door. I met him as he cam 
eut and 1 killed him there.” 

She was now white as death and was 
trembling all over. “ Perhaps he is not 
dead,” she said, in a hoarse, smothering 
voice. “ Let me see!” 

She would have gone out of the room 
past Beppo, but he held her back. “ You 
shall not go!” he said. “I tell you he 
is dead!” 

She began struggling with him to get 
past him, but his great strength overcam« 
her. 

“Stay where you are!” said he. He 
held her, and she could not advanee. At 
last she ceased to struggle. She panted 
violently, but between the wheezing 
throes of her breath she continued to 
gasp out: 

“T hate you! I hate you! I hate you! 
I loved Pietro, and you have killed him. 
An eye for an eye—a tooth for a tooth! 
The law shall have you and deal wi 
you!” 

She broke away from him and ran to 
the window. She tried convulsively to 
open it, but it stuck and would not open. 
Beppo ran to her and caught her. He 
tried to draw her away, but she clutched 
her fingers into the window ledge, and 
he could not move her. 

“Well!” he cried. “ Then join Pietro!” 
and he struck her with the knife. 

She sereamed very horribly. He struck 
her again—again—again—again. Two 
blows had killed Pietro. She was hard 
to silence. She still cried out, but now 
hoarsely, not screaming, but gasping. 
He struck her again — again — again. 
She sank down upon her knees and 
thence sank down upon the ground. He 
stood looking at her. He saw her head 
move a little—still he watched her. Then 
she stretched and lay silent. His bloody 
face glared horribly at her. She was 
dead. 

The blood surged in his ears like the 
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recurrent beating of the waves against 
the rocks. His ear-drums hummed and 
roared. The room looked like a shambles 
and he like the butcher. 

All the time his brain worked with 
great velocity. His mind seemed to re- 
gard him, not as its operator, but as its 
subject. He, Beppo, the peaceful baker, 
he who an hour before, if not a happy, 
had at least been an innocent man. He, 
to kill two people with his own hand and 
in such a horrible way. He, at whom 
the Grand Duke had laughed gaily a 
short time before, and had created with 
his own hand First Knight of the Order 
of Freshly Risen Bread! How did he 
look now? He was covered with blood; 
what would the Grand Duke say of him 
now if he saw him? 

And then he thought of his charm. 
The dead finger was to bring him what- 
ever he wanted. He had wanted the 
death of Pietro and of his wife—and 
now they were dead. The damned Monto- 
facini had given the charm to him, and 
it had worked to his undoing. It had 
brought all this trouble upon him. This 
is what had come of meddling with 
Providence. 
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He reached up to his neck. The whip- 
cord was there. He removed the dead 
finger from him and hurled it with all of 
his strength to the farthest corner of the 
room. His brain was in a tumult. He 
was no longer sane. His thoughts tum- 
bled over one another so rapidly that he 
could hold no one of them long enough to 
analyze it and to understand it. 

He put his hand up to his throat. 
The whip-cord was there; the dead fin- 
ger lay against his bosom. He thought 
he had taken it off just now and had 
thrown the cursed amulet away He 
must have been mistaken, and had not 
done it. He took the whip-cord off his 
neck and again hurled away the finger 
with all his strength. It struck against 
the farther wall of the room. He heard 
it fall to the floor like a dead lizard 

What should he do now? His joy was 
gone—he was a murderer. He would go 
to the Arno and throw himself in. What 
had he now to live for? He had destroyed 
everything with the shoemaker’s knife! 
The Signoria would bring him now to 
trial for the murders he had committed. 
They would hang him—perhaps they 
would torture him. 

He put his hand up to his throat; his 
fingers felt the whip-cord. Then he re- 
membered that he had twice thrown it 
away, and that twice it had returned 
to him. 

If his despair was great before, it was 
still greater now. He had bought the 
amulet with a piece of money. It was 
now his, and he felt that he could not 
get rid of it. Yes; it would cling te 
him as long as he lived. Perhaps it would 
cling to him in hell—who could say ? 

Then a thought came to his mind like 
a sudden burst of light. Hah! Why not 
try yet once more 
to regain his sal- 
vation by means of 
the charm? He 
grasped it convul- 
sively *n his hand. 
“T wish,” said he, 
in a high and pip- 
ing, yet quavering 
“I wish I 
had not murdered 
Pietro and my wife! 


vi ice 


I wish they were 
both vet alive!” 
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There was a laugh. It was Monto- 
facini’s laugh. “You have had your 
dream!” said he. “ Tell me now, will 
you take the dead finger, or will you take 
the two soldi? Remember, the dead fin- 
ger will bring you whatever you wish for 
as soon as you ask for it.” 

Beppo’s brain still whirled. God be 
mereiful, what had happened to him? 
Ile winked rapidly and looked about him. 
Yes, he was awake; he was in Monto- 
facini’s house. Nothing had happened 
to him. He had not murdered any one. 
It all had been a dream bred of enchant- 
ment. Montofacini had thrown him into 
n enchanted sleep 


é -nothing had hap- 
pened to him! He had not even had the 
bread and meat and wine he had asked 
tor 


‘I would like,” said he, “to have my 
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two soldi. 
You may keep it.” 


Montofacini laughed. “ You are wise,” 


said he. “If you had everything you 
wanted, you would be no better off than 
you are now, and you would still have your 
troubles upon your shoulders.” He gave 
Beppo his two soldi, and he threw the 
dead finger away from him upon the table. 

Beppo took his money and slunk out 
of the house. He was as poor as ever, but 
anyhow he had not murdered any one. 
He went to the market-place and stood 
where the sun shone upon his back. It 
warmed him through and through. Still 
he did not know whether he stood upon 
his head or upon his heels. 

Well, it was only enchantment, after 
all. Thank God, we do not any of 


us 
have a dead finger about our neck. 


Love’s Miracle 
BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


ANY wondrous things there be 

Wax and honey of the bee, 
Milk of cow, and song of bird 
In the dawn of morning heard; 
Bloom of flowers from dark earth, 
Myriad creatures come to birth, 
Children’s laughter, and the sea’s 
Deep, antiphonal harmonies; 
Sun that kindles with a spark 
Day’s strange conquest of the dark; 
Moon and stars that glow afar 
Where unheard-of beings are; 
Clouds that paint the wistful sky 
With ethereal artistry; 
Winds that weave long symphonies 
On the bough-strung harps of trees,— 
Wondrous things, but none to us 
So divine, miraculous, 
Hath such awe the mind to bow 
As—thou art I, and I am thou. 


I do not want the dead finger. 
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E are self-conscious beings; we 

know that we exist, and this 
knowledge is the starting-point 

every possible kind of further knowl 
dge. By means of the senses we also 
know that the world of Nature exists, 
not with the same kind of absolute 
knowledge which self-consciousne SS gives; 
still, for all practical purposes, we know 
and admit that besides the self, or ego, 
there is the not-self, equally real but real 
We find an ad- 


mirable fitness or correspondence between 


ized in a different way. 


uurselves and our world, and the more we 
know of both the more complex and 
wonderful we find the affinities and rela- 
tionships between the microcosm of man 
and the macrocosm wherein he dwells. 
There appears to be no limit to what we 
may discover in these directions. The 
glory of modern science is twofold, as it 
reveals progressively the wonders of Man 
nd the wonders of Man’s dwelling. 

But there are questions which science 
-annot answer, though a natural curi 
osity, a hunger for ultimate knowledge, 
Was there ever a 
beginning of time? Is there a limit to 
space ¢ When did the cosmic whole begin 
to be? Whence did it come? How and 
why did it become what it is? What will 
If God is the 
first cause and origin of all things, was 


leads us to ask them. 


be the end of us and it? 


there a time when there was only God and 
no universe? These are only a few of the 
questions to which the utmost develop- 
ment of scientific research can promise 
but imperfect replies. Much to the order 
of our minds seems to be unknowable. 
Lord Kelvin asked another question, 
prompted by the profound acquaintance 
with physies to which he attained, and, 
put briefly, it was this: Do the cosmic 
processes, of which we know the principal 
laws, contain a promise of permanence, 
of endless renewal? He was reluctantly 
ompelled to reply in the negative. 
Although Lord Kelvin exercised sound 
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reasoning, we may still ask, Is it not 
possible that in coming to his conclusions 
his logical mind overlooked some impor 
Were his induc 


tions wrong when he pictured the scheme 


tant physical factors / 


of creation as similar to a clock that, 
having been wound up onee, is now run 
ning down—a scheme in which all the 
tendency of matter is to aggregate and 
of energy to dissipate ? 

The dissipation of energy is often r 
garded as the converse of the conservation 
of energy, whereas the conservation of 
energy actually involves and necessitates 
dissipation. We can never do any kind 
of work involving the transfer of energy 
without its dissipation being involved. 
Milk spilled on the sand is still milk, 
only it is no longer available to quench 
our hunger or thirst. And similarly w 
may say that dissipated energy is no 
longer capable of sustaining life. The 
conservation of matter and energy may 
be regarded as rigidly true even in “a 
wound-up and running-down ” scheme 
creation. 

Although Kelvin’s idea of life and 
phenomena as being transitory may ap 
pear to be scientifically sound, it is phil 
osophically repulsive. It does not agre 
with man’s intuitions, and these, being 
the product of Nature, must have a cer 
tain value in the interpretation of Nat- 
ure, although they have no _ scientific 
precision, and, of course, can hardly bear 
to be tested by the rules of logic. We 
instinctively feel that what has so long 
been prepared for, what has been so 
minutely and correctly correlated, and so 
lately comprehended in much of its glory 
and beauty, cannot have appeared only 
to be quenched again in endless night 

It is difficult to think that the thread 
of infinity should go on smooth and con- 
tinuous for countless eons, that then 
comes a time when the kink in it which 
we call life should come into being, that 
this kink should occur only to be dis- 
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sipated, and that the thread of existence 
should again straighten out into an eter- 
nal lifelessness. The intuitions of most 
of us tell us that the beautiful thread is 
ever spun of the multiple fibers of life: 
an intricately interwoven, complex cord, 
continually rich in that interaction of 
things and agencies we call animated 
existence, and that consequently life is 
not a kink, but a continuity. 

Agencies exist that can deal with the 
ceaseless radiation that is continually be- 
ing so prodigally poured forth from the 
sun and his peers, the stars, seemingly to 
be dissipated and rendered unavailable. 
There are agencies that can pick up this 
degraded energy and convert it into those 
higher forms of energy that are involved 
in life. There are also factors that can 
distribute as well as concentrate matter. 

Able philosophers have rightly said that 
the clash of dead suns may give birth 
to vivid stars, but each new star, made 
up of completely colliding dead suns, has 
taken two such dark stars to supply the 
fuel for this rebirth. Is this rolling up 
into larger and larger masses to continue 
until the whole matter of creation is 
aggregated and has finally become one 
cool, dead cinder? Is all the energy that 
is now giving life and beauty to the uni- 
verse doomed to ultimate degradation ? 
Is this living stream, so incessantly 
poured out toward the endless regions of 
space, to remain spilled and unavailable 
in those boundless voids? 

The answer in each ease is emphatical- 
ly no. Degraded energy can be lifted up, 
agencies can diffuse matter as well as con- 
centrate it. Gravitation is not the only 
aggregating agent that Nature may use 
in the mechanism of existence. There 
is another collecting agent in addition 
to gravitation, not mysterious and elusive, 
but quite easy to understand. The whole 
creation is like the differential governor 
of an engine, in which all inequalities 
are enabled to right themselves. The life 
of the universe is this struggle of two 
sets of opposing agencies, one set tending 
to inequality, while, on the other hand, 
another set is ever regulating this tidal 
action and converting it into a rhythmic 
eycle of eternal life. 

Clerk-Maxwell showed that a set of 
imaginary “demons” could render the 
theory of dissipation ineffective. He sug- 


gested that, were the swift atoms alone 
allowed to escape from the bounds of a 
system and keep together, energy in this 
way would be elevated. It will be shown 
that atoms actually do thus sort them- 
selves by natural means, and that the 
recently detected aggregating agency 
tends to the concentration of such es- 
caping atoms. 

Let us try to understand some of these 
agencies which Lord Kelvin overlooked. 
It must first of all be stated that almost 
the whole cyclic scheme of the creation 
about to be discussed depends upon graz- 
ing collisions between cosmic bodies and 
systems, of all orders of complexity of 
dimensions and of mass. An atom when 
isolated is a molecule. Except in special 
cases, the temperatures dealt with in 
problems of cosmic collisions are general- 
ly so high that complex molecules must 
be largely dissociated into atoms. Pro- 
fessor See accepts this idea as de- 
monstrated in his remarkable and most 
suggestive book The Capture Theory. 

A number of astronomers accept the 
idea that suns collide; some doubt it. 
Were the collision of two suns a chance 
event, dependent alone on their accidental 
hitting, and were their permanent paths 
to remain in the same straight line, we 
might well doubt. But no fewer than 
eleven agencies actually tending to ac- 
celerate collision have already been de- 
tected. One alone, namely, deflection 
produced by attraction, has been eal- 
culated by Mr., Gavin Burns, B.Sc., to 
increase the chance of a graze about one 
hundred times. Suppose the other ten 
agencies each increase the chances only 
twice, though some of them are certainly 
nearer ten times. We have then 100x2”, 
that is, over 100,000 times more hits than 
mere chance encounters would suggest. 
It is also shown by many spectroscopic 
and other observations, until the evidence 
is indisputable, that solar grazing impacts 
do occur: that when we see Nova we are 
actually observing the explosions pro- 
duced by grazing suns. 

Lord Kelvin and a great number of 
other learned men who have discussed 
solar impacts appear to have omitted 
from their calculations the following 
fundamental consideration: 

We know that flint and steel swiftly 
struck do not expend all the energy of 
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the blow on a general increase of tem- 
perature. A spark is produced. The 
same is true of grazing suns. It can 
easily be shown by the laws of dynamics 
that the speed acquired by the falling 
toward one another in the case of a 
slightly grazing pair of similar stars 
must result in the greater portions of the 
stars passing on, and the actually col- 
liding parts forming a third body. It 
is the formation of the third body, an 
intensely heated, stupendous cosmic spark, 
that has been so generally missed. A\l- 
though Lord Kelvin discussed solar im- 
pact in great detail, he, as well as the 
other numerous students of impact, missed 
the principle here alluded to. The con- 
ception is basic and all-important in 
cosmie physics. The idea threads itself 
through the problems of all kinds of col- 
lisions, except direct encounters, center 
to center. It applies equally to the im- 
pact of dense bodies such as suns and 
planets, and to such vast nebule as we 
find clothing the Galactic poles. It plays 
a most important part in the considera- 
tion of the collisions of such gigantic 
cosmie systems as the clouds of Magellan 
—systems similar to those which I regard 
as having mutually interpenetrated and 
formed the “ Galactic Universe,” of which 
our own solar system is one of the king- 
doms, 

Upon the theory of the Third Body, 
produced by partial collision of dead suns, 
an understanding of the wonderful 
mechanism that orders the movements of 
the whole Cosmos largely depends. More- 
over, the careful study of the groups of 
phenomena included in this comprehen- 
sive theory and its deductive products 
supplies us with the materials out of 
which we may evolve the grand concep- 
tions of an immortal Cosmos, an endless 
eyclie scheme of creation, involving 
birth, maturity, decay, and renovation. 

The average speeds developed by gravi- 
tation during the falling together of stars 
may be taken to be such that were two 
railway locomotives to meet while each 
was going at a similar speed, the blow 
would possess some hundreds of millions 
of times the kinetol or the energy of a 
unit mass of colliding express trains mov- 
ing at the rate of a mile a minute. Hence 
it is quite certain that a grazing blow 
would not stop the main portions of the 
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stars; they would pass one another, while 
the portions that actually met would ar- 
rest one another’s motion, would be torn 
from the passing stars, and would coalesce 
to form a third star. Granting solar col- 
lisions, the formation of the third body 
has never been contested. 

Dead suns are perhaps much more 
numerous than bright stars, so that the 
most frequent case of stellar collision 
would be between dead suns, but some- 
times a bright star would be involved. In 
either case the portions cut away would 
result in a third body being formed. 

The speed arrested in this graze must 
develop such high temperatures that the 
newly formed third body explodes and 
must appear to us as a temporary star. 
The two torn suns, while passing each 
other, will be heated on the struck side, 
will revolve and become a pair of variable 
stars. The new body possesses great at- 
tractive powers, to which must be added 
the retarding pull of each upon the other, 
so that the speed of the escaping torn 
suns will be greatly lessened, and the pair 
will often be welded into a double star. 

The revelations of the spectroscope 
render it certain that most cosmic bodies 
are made up, like our earth, of a mixture 
of elements. The third body consists of 
parts taken from two suns; therefore it 
also must consist of many elements. When 
at the same temperature the atoms of 
various gases have different velocities, 
the less the atomic weight the greater is 
the speed of their motion. In a mechan- 
ical mixture of all the elements, hydro- 
gen will be moving about ten times as 
fast as the mean velocity. Every tem- 
porary star whose spectrum has been 
photographed at the right period shows 
hydrogen moving at incredible speeds. 
In the case of Nova Persei the velocity 
of hydrogen recorded in this way amount- 
ed to over a thousand miles a second. 
Heavier elements would be moving at less 
speed. These great velocities would carry 
the lighter elements completely out of 
our Galactic System. The question is, 
Whither will they go? They will grad- 
ually lose speed during countless ages, 
while wandering away from our system, 
and they will probably travel to other 
cosmic systems. That there are such 
systems is strongly held by Sir David 
Gill and other astronomers. 
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The system of which our solar system 
is part is often called the Galactic Uni- 
verse. It has a very singular and quite 
definite form and structure; it consists of 
a vast belt of stars that has probably 
roughly the form of a double spiral. At 
the poles of this belt in both directions 
the celestial sphere is covered with hun- 
dreds of thousands of dust nebule. A 
careful physical study, made over thirty 
years ago, suggested that exactly such a 
configuration might be deduced on dynam- 
ical grounds as having been produced 
by the interpenetrating of two previously 
existing cosmic systems. The double 
drift of stars in the Milky Way, recently 
discovered by Kapteyn, and the observa- 
tions of many other able astronomers, 
offer most valuable evidence as to the 
truth of these deductions. 

If our system is granted to have been 
made up from two cosmic systems, we 
are justified in assuming that there may 
be others. Perhaps an infinite number of 
such systems may be sparsely spread 
through the infinitude of space. The 
light atoms expelled from exploding stars 
would be reduced to their least speed 
somewhere midway between such systems, 
and it is easily seen that if atoms are 
moving in every direction indiscriminate- 
ly through space they will linger longest 
where they move slowest; thus the empty 
parts of space not occupied by massive 
bodies will tend to become the resorts 
of light gases; and because the position 
where these gaseous atoms move slowest 
is the position of highest potentia:, this 
principle, when it was detected some 
thirty years ago, was named “the ag- 
gregating power of the position of high 
potential.” 

Thus there are two aggregating ten- 
dencies in nature: gravitation, that tends 
to concentrate the heavy atoms in decay- 
ing cosmic systems, and this new agency, 
which may perhaps be called levitation, 
as it tends to retard and concentrate the 
light elements of matter; doing this in 
those parts of space which without the 
operation of this agency are most devoid 
of matter. Thus old cosmic systems tend 
to consist of widely separated immense 
masses of densely aggregated heavy ele- 
ments; and the newly forming systems, 
cosmic systems of the first order, consist 
of widely diffused masses of light gas. 


By many agencies bodies are sent out 
beyond the gravitational reach of sys- 
tems. (These agencies are discussed in 
the Romance of the ‘Heavens and The 
Birth of Worlds and Systems.) Such 
bodies will tend to pass through the old 
groups of cotapact bodies of decaying 
systems, but must be retarded upon ar- 
riving at the widely diffused masses of 
gas that constitute the systems in process 
of birth. As material accumulates in 
these comparatively vacant parts of space, 
the energy necessary to carry other atoms 
so far becomes less, and permanent gases 
of greater atomic weight, such as the 
neble gases discovered by Professor 
Ramsay in the atmosphere—helium, neon, 
argon, ete.—will be able to attain that 
goal. From the fact that these bachelor 
elements have no combining power, and 
seem to have no place in chemical union 
with other elements, I have called them 
“cosmic pioneers,” as undoubtedly they 
must possess most valuable functions in 
the building of the foundations of new 
systems. By these agencies we see that 
gaseous matter tends to be distributed 
and escape from old cosmic systems, and 
to regather in regions of space that pre- 
viously have been drained of matter by 
gravitation. Other material, such as com- 
pact bodies and cosmic dust, escaping 
from systems, must tend to be entrapped 
by these extensive gas-fields, which will 
also of themselves get denser by the 
mutual attractioi of their constituents. 
We thus see that there are agencies tend- 
ing to diffuse as well as to concentrate 
matter. 

We have now to ascertain if any agency 
exists by which the radiant energy that 
flows so incessantly from millions of suns 
can continue to do work in the evolution 
of cosmic life. What becomes of all this 
energy? Perhaps it partly falls on finely 
divided matter in space. There are many 
lines of evidence to suggest that all space 
is interpenetrated with cosmic dust. The 
immense number of dust nebule at the 
poles of the Galactic Circle, comets, 
meteoric swarms, the Zodiacal Light, and 
other phenomena, all tell what vast num- 
bers of wandering particles of dust exist 
in space. Emphatically we detect dust- 
clouds in the photographs of nebula. So 
that, perchance, let radiant energy but 
go far enough and it will fall on some 
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cosmic body or some particles of cosmic 
dust, and tend to raise their temperature; 
and it will do so as long as their tempera- 
ture is lower than that of the radiating 
source. By this means matter in space 
tends gradually to become warmer, and 
we have before us what the Germans 
called “Warm Death,” unless there is 
some agency that can transmute this dif- 
fused heat into another form of energy. 

A study of Crookes’s radiometer suggests 
a solution of the problem. The cool par- 
ticles of residual gas that strike upon the 
warm, blackened vane bound away with 
a higher velocity than that with which 
they approach it. The same action must 
be at work in space. Slowly moving 
atoms of hydrogen and other light gases 
coming into contact with a particle of 
warm cosmic dust would leave the par- 
ticle with a higher velocity than that 
with which they approach it, having 
turned-some of its vibrating diffused heat, 
which is considered to be the lowest form 
of energy, into potential energy of gravi- 
tation, which may be looked upon as the 
highest form of energy. 

But the question may be asked, Would 
such an apparently feeble interchange be 
sufficient to pick up all the radiant energy 
that has warmed the dust of space? It 
is quite possible that it is sufficient. 
Hydrogen is an abundant element on the 
earth, and it looms large in the atmos- 
phere of every star; indeed, few spectro- 
grams are ever taken that show any ele- 
ments at all without hydrogen being one 
of them. 

Consider now the length of time dur- 
ing which free atoms would remain at 
low velocity compared with high speeds, 
and by inference the relative number of 
such atoms. The study of the motions 
of matter free in space, and not entrapped 
by massive bodies or systems into orbits, 
tells us that each occupies countless ages 
at very low speeds, as compared with a 
very short space of time at high maximum 
velocity; it must be the same with the 
hydrogen molecules. Hence as _ each 
molecule of hydrogen tends to use up its 
velocity by doing work against gravita- 
tion, such molecule will be apt to take 
energy from every particle of cosmic dust 
it meets. In this way the vagrant hydro- 
gen atom obtains energy for its journey 
from particle after particle of cosmic 
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So gradually it wanders, till it 


dust. 
reaches those high potential portions of 


space where gas is accumulating and 
where the foundations of new cosmic sys- 
tems are being laid. 

This radiometer principle, that applies 
to the free gases of space, must involve 
a ceaseless elevation of energy; nor does 
this principle apply to hydrogen alone; 
it applies to all free molecules, and sug- 
gests a most important function for those 
bachelor elements, the noble gases helium, 
neon, argon, crypton, etc. 

It is something like a dozen years since 
I first called these elements “ cosmic 
pioneers,” and all the study devoted to 
these non-combining elements since then 
only confirms mein the faith that their 
chief function is to act as a kind of 
seaffolding in the building of cosmic sys- 
tems of the first order. These elements, 
never becoming compounds, only play the 
part of temporary adjuncts during the 
growth of cosmic systems. 

Thus we see how molecular selective 
escape acts the part of Clerk-Maxwell’s 
“demons”; how radiometer action ele- 
vates energy; how the principle of retar- 
dation at positions of high potential tends 
to fill the more empty parts of space with 
gas. We know that many agencies exist 
capable of discharging massive matter 
out of systems, and that such material 
tends to be entrapped by the gas aggre- 
gating where matter is sparsest. These 
and other agencies taken together present 
us with the picture of a cyclic scheme of 
creation infinite and immortal. 

The following series of steps represents 
a sequence in this continuously acting set 
of agencies: 

(1) Diffusion of heat by radiation, and 
consequent death of suns. 

(2) This radiation, falling on the dust 
of space, heats it. 

(3) The heat of this cosmic dust is 
taken away by slowly moving molecules 
of small atomic weight, aid the velocity 
of the molecules is at the same time in- 
creased. 

(4) These free molecules are thus pro- 
jected beyond stellar systems, and other 
atoms also are sent out of systems by 
partial impacts, by selective molecular 
escape, and other agencies. 

(5) Free molecules will move slowest, 
and therefore remain longest, in the posi- 
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tions of maximum potential. Where their 
motion is least, that is, in the more empty 
parts of space, they will tend to aggregate. 

(6) By the interaction of three bodies 
the velocity acquired by one sometimes 
takes it out of its cosmic system. 

(7) Hydrogen, other light gases, and 
the noble gases, together, become a trap 
for wandering bodies, which are stopped 
and partially volatilized and sometimes 
converted into dense nebule. 

(8) These dense nebule attract more 
surrounding gas; they cool and shrink, 
some ultimately forming nebulous suns. 

(9) These entrapped bodies by attrac- 
tion gradually increase the density of new 
cosmic systems. 

(10) Such gaseous cosmic systems are 
of the first order—that is, are in the first 
stage of evolution. They have no definite 
structure. 

(11) The coalescent impact of two 
systems of the first order produces a sys- 
tem of the second order, with its conse- 
quent double spiral structure. 

Coalescent impact in which one 
only of the colliding systems is a dying 
one—that is, is a heavy-element universe 
—produces a system of the third order, 
of which our Galactic Universe is the 
type. 

(13) In such systems condensations 
around nuclei originate and develop suns. 

(14) The coalescence of two cosmic 
systems does not necessarily, as a final 
result, produce a system of a larger mass 
than one of two original systems from 
which it was formed, as partial impacts, 
selective molecular escape, radiometer ac- 
tion, and the action of three bodies are 
tending to send material out of the 
eoalescing mass. 

(15) It is thus seen that dissipation of 
energy is but a factor in a complex 
cyclical process; and there is consequently 
the possibility of an immortal cosmos, in 
which we have neither evidence of a be- 
ginning nor promise of an end, the pres- 
ent being but a phase of an eternal 
rhythm. 


These suggestions involve the scientific 
use of the imagination, that at present is 
too much neglected. For a thousand years 
intellectual Europe produced nothing but 
scholastic speculations, and human prog- 
ress stood still. Observation and experi- 


ment afterward came in, and the world 
marched forward with giant strides. 
Mere speculation was discounted, and 
rightly so. But now, as the late Simon 
Newcomb suggested, we are in danger of 
being buried under the mass of the un- 
correlated facts which we are accumulat- 
ing. Co-ordination must now be used. 
Scientific imagination, using the revealed 
facts of phenomena and the laws of nat- 
ure, must play a great part in the imme- 
diate future. Mentally we must bridge 
time and space and think no longer of 
flying suns as fixed stars. 

Were we to picture time as passing 
so swiftly that centuries are as seconds, 
to the eye of the mind we should see the 
star clusters appearing as moving masses 
of many-hued fireflies, the planets as 
rings of silver light, and we should see the 
whole stellar heavens astir as a swarm of 
shining bees. Again, were we able to 
transcend the limits of the finite, survey 
the whole celestial vault, and read the 
greater book of Nature, whose messages 
come to us in the language of light, then 
we should peruse the rainbow-tinted sen- 
tences that tell of atoms, suns, and sys- 
tems, the whole story being the epic of 
creation, whose uncut leaves are able to 
tell us of an infinite cosmos eternal and 
perfect. Thus instructed, our faith would 
perchance become such that we should 
see the sublime whole to be a scheme of 
creation, flawless, boundless, and im- 
mortal. In this great realm a being trav- 
eling through infinity on the wings of 
light would see birth, maturity, death, and 
rejuvenescence of dead suns and cosmic 
systems, but in the mighty whole would 
see as little permanent change as does the 
sea-bird in the restless ocean. 

Such is the cycle of the eternal heavens 
which the scientific use of the imagina- 
tion can now reveal to the starved soul 
of humanity. Is not such mental food 
the true nectar of the gods? Does it not 
suggest an optimistic philosophy, securely 
based on scientific fact? On such a 
foundation we can only conceive of evil 
as indication of wrong action. When 
nature is fully understood we shall real- 
ize, with the firmest faith, that the cosmic 
whole is a perfect system, without evidence 
of a beginning or promise of an end, the 
object of existence being a maximum of 
joy to all organic life. 
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Temperament 


BY MAY SINCLAIR 


PART 
VI 

T was as if nothing had happened that 

| Philippa came to him on the terrace 

the next morning (which was a Tues- 
day) before breakfast. As if nothing had 
happened, as if she had hardly met Fur- 
nival, as if she were considering him for 
the first time, she began cross-questioning 
Straker. 

“You know everybody. Tell me about 
Laurence Furnival. Js he any good?” 

Straker replied that she had better in- 
quire at the Home Office, the scene of 
Furnival’s industry. 

Philippa waved the Home Office aside. 
“T mean, will he ever do anything?’ 

“ Ask Fanny Brocklebank.” 

He knew very well that she had asked 
her, that she had got out of Fanny full 
particulars as to Furnival’s family and 
the probable amount of his income, and 
that she had come to him as the source 
of a finer information. 

“Fanny wouldn’t know,” said she. 

“ Then,” said Straker, “ask Mrs. Vive- 
ash.” 

She turned on him a cold and steady 
gaze that rebuked his utterance. How 
dare he, it said, how dare he mention 
Mrs. Viveash in her presence? 

She answered, quietly: “There will 
hardly be time, I think. Mrs. Viveash 
is going to-day.” 

Straker turned on her now, and his 
look expressed a sort of alien and re- 
pugnant admiration. He wondered how 
far she had gone, how much she had told, 
by what intimations she had prevailed 
with Fanny to get Mrs. Viveash out of 
the house. Mrs. Viveash, to be sure, had 
only been invited for the week-end, from 
the Friday to the Tuesday, but it had 
been understood that if her husband pro- 
longed his business in Liverpool she was 
to stay till his return. Viveash was still 
in Liverpool—that had been known at 
Amberley yesterday—and Mrs. Viveash 


ll 


had not been asked to stay. It had been 
quite simple. Mrs. Viveash, not having 
been asked to stay, would be obliged to go. 

“ And is Furnival going, too?” he asked. 

“TI believe not,” said Philippa. 

An hour later Mrs. Viveash joined him 
in the avenue where he waited for Miss 
Tarrant, who had proposed that he should 
walk with her to the village. 

In the clear and cruel light of the 
morning Mrs. Viveash showed him a 
blanched face and eyes that had seen with 
miserable lucidity the end of illusion, the 
end of passion, and now saw other things 
and were afraid. 

“You know I’m going?” she said. 

Straker said that he was sorry to hear 
it; by which he meant that he was sorry 
for Mrs. Viveash. 

She began to talk to him of trifles, 
small occurrences at Amberley, of the 
affair of Mr. Higginson and Miss Probyn, 
and then, as by a natural transition, of 
Miss Tarrant. 

“To you like Miss Tarrant?’ she ask- 
ed suddenly, point-blank. 

Straker jibbed. “ Well, really—I—I 
haven’t thought about it.” 

He hadn’t. He knew how he stood 
with her, how he felt about her; but 
whether it amounted to liking or not 
liking he had not yet inquired. But 
that instant he perceived that he did not 
like her, and he lied. 

“Of course I like her. 
n't 1?” 

“ Because ”—she was very slow about 
it—“ somehow I should have said that 
you were not that sort.” 

Her light on him came halting, ob- 
secured, shivering with all the vibrations 
of er voice; but he could see through 
it, down to the sources of her thinking, 
to something secret, luminous, and pro- 
found—her light on Philippa. 

She was instantly aware of what she 
had let him see. 


Why should- 
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“Oh,” she cried, “that was horrid of 
me. It was feline.” 

“Tt was a little,” he admitted. 

“It’s because I know she doesn’t like 
me.” 

“ Why not say at once it’s because you 
don’t like her?” 

Her eyes, full, lucid, charged with 
meaning, flashed to him. She leaped at 
the chance he offered her to be sincere. 

“T don’t,” she said. “How can I?” 

She talked again of trifles, to destroy 
all cohesion between that utterance and 
her next. 

“T say, I want you to do something 
for me. I want you to look after Furny.” 

“To look after him?’ 

“To stand by him, if—if he has a 
bad time.” 

He promised her. And then Miss Tar- 
rant claimed him. She was in her mood 
of yesterday; but the charm no longer 
worked on him; he did not find her 
adorable that morning. 

After a longish round they were over- 
taken by Brocklebank in his motor-car. 
He and Furnival were returning from 
the station after seeing Mrs. Viveash off 
(Furny had had the decency to see her 
off). Brocklebank gave a joyous shout 
and pulled up two yards in front of them. 

As they stood beside the car Straker 
noticed that Furnival’s face had a queer, 
mottled look, and that the muscles of his 
jaw were set in an immobility of which 
he would hardly have believed him 
capable. He was actually trying to look 
as if he didn’t see Miss Tarrant. And 
Miss Tarrant was looking straight at 
him. 

Brocklebank wanted to know if Miss 
Tarrant cared for a run across the Hog’s 
Back before luncheon. 

Miss Tarrant did care—if Mr. Straker 
did. 

Furnival had got down from his seat 
beside Brocklebank and had opened the 
door of the car, ignoring Straker. He 
had managed in his descent to preserve 
his attitude of distance, so much so that 
Straker was amazed to see him enter 
the car after Miss Tarrant and take his, 
Straker’s, place beside her. He aeccom- 
plished this maneuver in silence, and 
with an air so withdrawn, so obscurely 
predestined, that he seemed innocent of 
all offense. It was as if he had acted 


from some malign compulsion of which 
he was unaware. 

Now Brocklebank in his motor was an 
earnest and a silent man. Straker, left 
to himself, caught fragments of conversa- 
tion in the rear. Miss Tarrant began it. 

“Why did you give up your seat?” 

“You see why,” said Furnival. 

Straker could see him saying it, 
flushed and fervent. Then Furnival went 
one better, and overdid it. 

“There’s nothing I wouldn’t give up 
for a chance like this.” 

Straker heard Philippa laughing softly. 
He knew she meant him to hear her, he 
knew she was saying to him, “Could 
anything be more absurd than the creat- 
ure that I’ve got in here?” 

There was a pause, and then Furnival 
broke out again: 

“T’ve seen Mrs. Viveash off.” 

“That,” said Miss Tarrant, reproving- 
lz, “ was the least you could do.” 

Furnival made that little fierce, in- 
articulate sound of his before he spoke. 
“T hope you’re satisfied. I hope I’ve 
done enough to please you.” 

“Oh, quite enough. I shouldn’t at- 
tempt to do anything more if I were 
you.” 

After that there was silence, in which 
Straker felt that Furnival was raging. 


Vil 

Fanny Brocklebank came to him the 
next morning in the library, where he 
had hidden himself. She was agitated. 

“Put that book down,” she said. “I 
want to talk to you.” 

Straker obeyed. 

“Jimmy—I’m fond of Philippa. I 
am, really.” 

“ Well—what’s up?” 

“Philippa’s making a fool of herself 
and she doesn’t know it.” 

“Trust Philippa!” 

“To know it?” 

“To make a fool of anybody on earth 
—except herself.” 

“This is different. It’s Larry Fur- 
nival.” 

“Tt is. And did you ever see such a 
spectacle of folly ?” 

“He doesn’t understand her. That’s 
where the folly comes in.” 

“ He’s not alone in it.” 

But Fanny was past the consolations 
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of his cynicism. Her face, not formed 
for gravity, was grave. 

“He’s got an idea in his head. An 
awful one. I’m conyinced he thinks she 
isn’t proper.” 

“Oh, I say!” 

“Well, really—considering that he 
doesn’t know her—I can’t altogether 
blame him. I told her so straight out.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said how funny it will be when 
he finds out how proper she is.” 

“So it will, won’t it?’ 

Fanny considered the point. 

“Tt’s not half as funny as she thinks 
it. And funniness and all, she didn’t 
like it.” 

“You could hardly expect her to,” said 
Straker. 

“Of course,” said Fanny, musing, 
“there’s a sort of innocence about him, 
or else he couldn’t think it.” 

Straker admitted that as far as Phi- 
lippa went that might be said of him. 

“That’s why I hate somehow to see 
him made a fool of. It doesn’t seem fair 
play, you know. It’s taking advantage 
of his innocence.” 

Straker had to 
Furny’s innocence! 

“He always was,” Fanny meditated 
aloud, “a fool about women.” 

“Oh, well, then,” said Straker, cheer- 
fully. “She can’t make him—” 

“She can. She does. She draws out 
all the folly in him. I’m fond of 
Philippa—” 

That meant that Fanny was blaming 
Philippa as much as she could blame any- 
body. Immorality she understood and 
could exeuse; for immorality there was 
always some provocation; what she 
couldn’t stand was the unfairness of 
Philippa’s proceeding, the inequality in 
the game. 

“Tm very fond of her, but—she’s bad 
for him, Jimmy. She’s worse, far worse, 
than Nora, poor dear.” 

“I wouldn’t worry about him if I 
were you.” 

“T do worry. You see, you can’t help 
liking him. There’s something about 


laugh, for really, 


Furny—I don’t know what it is, unless 
it’s the turn of his nose—” 

“Do you think Philippa likes him? 
Do you think she’s at all taken with the 
turn of his nose?” 
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“Tf she only would be! Not that he 
means to marry her. That’s the one 
point where he’s firm. That’s where he’s 
awful. Why, oh, why did I ever ask 
them? I thought he was safe with Nora.” 

“Did you?” 

“Something must be done,” she cried, 
“to stop it.” 

“ Who’s to do it?” 

“You or lL. Or Will. Anybody!” 

“Look here, Fanny, let’s get it quite 
clear. What are you worrying about? 
Are we saving Philippa from Furnival 
or Furnival from Philippa?” 

“Philippa,” Fanny moaned, “ doesn’t 
want saving. She can take care of her- 
self.” 

“T see. You are fond of Philippa, but 
your sympathies are with Furny ?”’ 

“Well, he can feel and Philippa—” 

She left it there for him, as her way 
was. 

“ Precisely. 
Philippa ?” 

“ Because it’s really awful, and it’s in 
my house that it ‘ll happen.” 

“ How long are they staying?’ 

“Lord knows how long.” 

“Poor Fanny. You can’t get them to 
go, can you?” 

“T’ve thought of things. 
Will he must have an illness.” 

“ And will he?’ 

“Not he. He says, as I asked them, 
I ought to have the illness. But if I 
did she’d stay and nurse me. Besides, 
if we ousted the whole lot to-morrow, 
they'll meet again. He’ll see to that; and 
so will Philippa.” 

There was a long pause. 

“T want you to do it. I want you-to 
tell her.” 

“ Good Lord, what am I to tell her?’ 

“Tell her it isn’t nice; tell her it isn’t 
worth while; tell her Furny isn’t fair 
game; tell her anything you can think 
of that ‘ll stop her.” 

“T don’t see myself—” 

“T do. She won’t listen to anybody 
but you.” 

“Why me?’ 

“ She respects you.” 

“T doubt it. Why should she?” 

“ Because you’ve never made yourself 
a spectacle of folly. You’ve never told 
her you're in love with her.” 

“ But I’m not,” said poor Straker. 


Then why worry about 


T’ve told 
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“She doesn’t know that. And if she 
did she’d respect you all the more.” 

“Dear Fanny, I’d do a great deal for 
you, but I can’t do that. I can’t really. 
It wouldn’t be a bit of good.” 

“You could speak,” Fanny said, “to 
Furny.” 

“T couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” she cried in desperation. 

“ Because, ii I did, I should have to 
assume things—things that you cannot 
decently assume. I can’t speak to him. 
Not, that is, unless he speaks to me.” 


Vill 

He did speak to him that very night. 

It was after ten o’clock, and Straker, 
who ought to have been in the drawing- 
room playing bridge or in the billiard- 
room playing billiards or in the smoking- 
room talking to Brocklebank, Straker 
who ought to have known better, had 
sneaked into the library to have a look 
at a brief he’d just got. He ought to 
have known better, for he knew, every- 
body knew, that after ten o’clock the li- 
brary at Amberley was set apart as a 
refuge for any two persons who desired 
uninterrupted communion with each 
other. He himself, in the library at Am- 
berley—but that was more than two years 
ago, so far before Philippa’s time that 
he did not associate her with the library 
at Amberley. He only knew that Fur- 
nival had spent a good deal of time in it 
with Nora Viveash, and poer Nora was 
gone. It was poor Nora’s departure, in 
fact, that made him feel that the library 
was now open to him. 

Now the library at Amberley was fitted, 
as a library should be, with a silent door, 


a door with an inaudible latch and pneu- * 


matic hinges. It shut itself behind 
Straker with a soft sigh. 

The long room was dim and apparently 
deserted. Drawn blinds obscured the lu- 
cid summer night behind the three win- 
dows opposite the door. One small elec- 
tric globe hung lit under its opaline veil in 
the corner by the end window on the right. 

Straker at the doorway turned on the 
full blaze of the great ring that hung 
above the central table where he meant to 
work. It revealed, seated on the lounge 
in the inner, the unilluminated corner 
on the right, Miss Tarrant and Lau- 
rence Furnival. 


To his intense relief, Straker perceived 
that the whole length of the lounge was 
between the two. Miss Tarrant at her 
end was sitting bolt upright with her 
searf gathered close about her; she was 
looking under her eyelids and down her 
beautiful nose at Furnival, who at his 
end was all huddled among the cushions 
as if she had flung him there. Their 
attitudes suggested that their interview 
had ended in distance and disaster. The 
effect was so marked that Straker seized 
it in an instant. 

He was about to withdraw as noiseless- 
ly as he had entered, but Miss Tarrant 
(not Furnival; Furnival had not so much 
as raised his head)—Miss Tarrant had 
seen him and she signed to him to stay. 

“You needn’t go,” she said. “J’m 
going.” 

She rose and passed her companion 
without looking at him, in a sort of 
averted and offended majesty, and came 
slowly down the room. Straker waited 
by the door to open it for her. 

On the threshold she turned to him 
and murmured: “ Don’t go away. Go in 
and talk to him—about—about anything.” 

It struck him as extraordinary that 
she should say this to him, that she 
should ask him to go in and see what 
she had done to the man. 

The door swung on her with its soft 
sigh, shutting him in with Furnival. He 
hesitated a moment by the door. 

“Come in if you want to,” said Fur- 
nival. “I’m going, too.” 

He had risen, a little unsteadily. As 
he advanced, Straker saw that his face 
bore traces of violent emotion. His tie 
was a little crooked and his hair pushed 
from the forehead that had been hidden 
by his hands. His mustache no longer 
curled crisply upward; it hung limp over 
his troubled mouth. Furnival looked as 
if he had been drinking. But Furnival 
did not drink. Straker saw that he meant 
in his madness to follow Philippa. 

He turned down the lights that beat 
on him. 

“Don’t,” said Fufnival. “I’m going 
all right.” 

Straker held the door to. “I wouldn’t,” 
he said, “if I were you. Not yet.” 

Furnival made the queer throat sound 
that came from him when words failed him. 

Straker put his hand on the young 
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man’s shoulder. He remembered how 
Mrs. Viveash had asked him to look after 
Furny, to stand by him if he had a bad 
time. She had foreseen, in the fierce 
clairvoyance of her passion, that he was 
going to have one. And, by Heaven! it 
had come. 

Furnival struggled for utterance. “ All 
right,” he said, thickly. 

He wasn’t going after her. He had 
been trying to get away from Straker; 
but Straker had been too much for him. 
Besides, he had understood Straker’s deli- 
cacy in turning down the lights, and he 
didn’t want to show himself just yet to 
the others. 

They strolled together amicably toward 
the lounge and sat there. 

Straker had intended to say, “ What’s 
up?” but other words were given him. 

“ What’s Philippa been up to?” 

Furnival pulled himself together. 
“ Nothing,” he replied. “It was me.” 

“What did you do?” 

Furnival was silent. 

“Did you propose to her or what?” 

“T made,” said Furnival, “a sort of 
p-proposal.” 

“ That she should count the world well 
lost—was that it?” 

“Well, she knew I wasn’t going to 
marry any one, and I knew she wasn’t 
going to marry me. Now was she?” 

“No. She most distinctly wasn’t.” 

“ Very well, then—how was I to know? 
I could have sworn—” 

He hid his face in his hands again. 

“The fact is, I made the devil of a 
mistake.” 

“Yes,” said Straker. “I saw you 
making it.” 

Furnival’s face emerged angry. 

“Then why on earth didn’t you fell 
me? I asked you. Why couldn’t you tell 
me what she was like?” 

“You don’t tell,” said Straker. 

Furnival groaned. “I can’t make it 
out now. It’s not as if she hadn’t got 
a t-t-temperament.” 

“But she hasn’t. 
take you made.” 

“You’d have made it yourself,” said 
Furnival. 

“T have. 
looks as if she had temperament-—she be- 
haves as if she had—oceans. And she 
hasn’t, not a scrap.” 
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“Then what does she do it for? What 
does she do-it for, Straker?”’ 

“T don’t know what she does it for. 
She doesn’t know herself. There’s a sort 
of innocence about her.” 

“T suppose,” said Furnival, pensively, 
“it’s innocence.” 

“Whatever it is, 
her defect. 
amuses her to see us squirm. 


it’s the quality of 
She ean’t let us alone. It 
But she 
doesn’t know, my dear fellow, what it 
feels like; because, you see, she doesn’t 
feel. She couldn’t tell, of course, the 
lengths you'd go to.” 

Straker was thinking how horrible it 
must have been for Philippa. Then he 
reflected that it must have been pretty 
horrible for Furny too—so unexpected. At 
that point he remembered that for Philip- 
pa it had not been altogether unexpected; 
Fanny had warned her of this very thing. 

“ How—did she—take it?” he inquired, 
tentatively. 

“ My dear fellow, she sat there—where 
you are now—and lammed into me. 
She made me feel as if I were a cad 
and a beast and a ruffian—as if I wanted 
k-kicking. She said she wouldn’t have 
seen that I existed if it hadn’t been for 
Fanny Brocklebank—I was her friend’s 
guest—and when I tried to defend my- 
self she turned and talked to me about 
things, Straker, till I blushed. I’m 
b-blushing now.” 

He was. 

“And of course, after that, I’ve got 
to go.” 

“Was that all?” said Straker. 

“No, it wasn’t. I can’t tell you the 
other things she said.” 

For a moment Furny’s eyes took on a 
marvelous solemnity, as if they were 
holding for a moment some sort of holy, 
supersensuous vision. 

Then suddenly they grew reminiscent. 

“ How could I tell, Straker, how could 
I possibly tell?” 

And Straker, remembering the dance 
that Philippa had led him, and her ap- 
pearance, and the things, the uncommon- 
ly queer things, she had done to him 
with her eyes, wondered how Furny could 
have told, how he could have avoided 
drawing the inferences, the uncommonly 
queer inferences, he drew. He’d have 
drawn them himself if he had not known 
Philippa so well. 
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“What I want to know,” said Fur- 
nival, “is what she did it for?” 

He rose, straightening himself. 

“ Anyhow, I’ve got to go.” 

“Did she say so?’ 

“No, she didn’t. She said it wasn’t 
necessary. That was innocent, Straker, 
if you like.” 

“ Oh, jolly innocent,” said Straker. 

“But I’m going all the same. T’m 
going before breakfast, by the seven- 
fifty train.” 

And he went. Straker saw bim off. 


IX 


That was far and away the most dis- 
concerting thing that had happened at 
Amberley within Straker’s recollection. 

It must have been very disagreeable 
for Philippa. 

When, five days ago, he had wondered 
if he would ever live to see Philippa dis- 
concerted, he had not contemplated any- 
thing like this. Neither, he was inclined 
to think, had Philippa in the beginning. 
She could have had no idea what she was 
letting herself in for. That she had let 
herself in was, to Straker’s mind, the 
awful part of it. 

As he walked home from the station 
he called up all his cleverness, all his tact 
and delicacy, to hide his knowledge of it 
from Philippa. He tried to make him- 
self forget it, lest by a word or a look 
she should gather that he knew. He did 
not want to see her disconecerted. 

The short cut to Amberley from the 
station leads through a side gate into the 
turning at the bottom of the east walk. 
Straker, as he rounded the turning, saw 
Miss Tarrant not five yards off, coming 
down the walk. 

He was not ready for her, and his first 
instinct, if he could have yielded to it, 
would have been to fly. That was his 
delicacy. 

He met her with a remark on the 
beauty of the morning. That was his 
tact. 

He tried to look as if he hadn’t been 
to see Furnival off at the station, as if 
the beauty of the morning sufficiently 
accounted for his appearance at that 
early hour. The hour, indeed, was so 
disgustingly early that he would have 
half an hour to put through with Philip- 
pa before breakfast. 


But Miss Tarrant ignored the beauty 
of the morning. 

“What have you done,” she said, 
“with Mr. Furnival?”’ 

It was Straker who was disconcerted 
now. 

“ What have I done with him?” 

“Yes. Where is he?’ 

Straker’s tact was at a disadvantage, 
but his delicacy instantly suggested that 
if Miss Tarrant was not disconcerted it 
was because she didn’t know he knew. 
That made it all right. 

“ He’s in the seven-fifty train.” 

A light leaped in her eyes; the light 
of defiance and pursuit, the light of the 
hunter’s lust frustrated and of the hunt- 
er’s ire. 

“You must get him back again,’ she 
said. 

“T can’t,” said Straker. “ He’s gone 
on business.” (He still used tact with 
her.) “ He had to go.” 

“He hadn’t,” said she. “ That’s all 
rubbish.” 

Her tone trod his scruples down and 
trampled on them, and Straker felt 
that tact and delicacy required of him 
no more. She had given herself away 
at last; she had let herself in for the 
whole calamity of his knowledge, and he 
didn’t know how she proposed to get out 
of it this time. And he wasn’t going 
to help her; not he! 

They faced each other as they stood 
there in the narrow walk, and his know]l- 
edge challenged her dumbly for a mo- 
ment. Then he spoke. 

“Look here, what do you want him 
for? Why ean’t you let the poor chap 
alone ?” 

“What do you suppose I want him 
for?” 

“T’ve no business to suppose anything, 
I don’t know. But I’m not going to get 
him back for you.” 

Something flitted across her face and 
shifted the wide gaze of her eyes. Straker 
went on without remorse, 

“You know perfectly well the state he’s 
in, and you know how he got into it.” 

“Yes. And I know,” she said, “ what 
you think of me.” 

“It’s more than I do,” said Straker. 

She smiled subtly, mysteriously, tol- 
erantly as it were. 

“ What did you do it for, Philippa ?” 
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Her smile grew more subtle, more tol- 
erant, more mysterious; it measured him 
and found him wanting. 

“Tf I told you,” she said, “I don’t 
think you’d understand. But I'll try and 
make you.” 

She turned with him and they walked 
slowly toward the house. 

“You saw.” she said, “where he was 
going before I came? I got him out of 
that, didn’t I?” 

He was silent, absorbed in contemplat- 
ing the amazing fabric of her thought. 

“Does it very much matter how I 
did it?” 

“Yes,” said Straker, “if you ask me, 
[ should say it did. The last state of 
him, to my mind, was decidedly worse 
than the first.” 

“ What do you suppose I did to him?” 

“Tf you want the frankness of a 
brother, there’s no doubt you—led him 
on.” 

“T led him on—to heights he’d never 
have contemplated without me.” 

Straker tried to eliminate all expres- 
sion from his face. 

“What do you suppose I did to him 
last night ?”’ 

“T can only suppose you led him fur- 
ther, since he went further.” 

By this time Straker’s tact and deli- 
cacy were all gone. 

“Yes,” said Miss Tarrant, “he went 
pretty far. But on the whole it’s just 
as well he did, seeing what’s come of it.” 
“What has come of it?” 

“ Well, I think he realizes that he has 
soul. That’s something.” 

“T didn’t know it was his soul you 
were concerned with.” 

“He didn’t, either. Did he tell you 
what I said to him?” 

“ He did tell me you gave him a dressing 
down. But there was something that he 
wouldn’t tell. What did you say to him?” 

“T said I supposed, after all, he had 
a soul, and I asked him what he meant 
to do about it.” 

“ What does he?” 

“That’s what I want him back for,” 
she said, “to see. Whatever he does 
with it, practically I’ve saved it.” 

She turned to him, lucid and tri- 
umphant. 

“Could any other woman have done it? 
Do you see Mary Probyn doing it?” 
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“ Not that way.” 

“It was the only way. You must,” 
she said, “have temperament.” 

The word took Straker’s breath away. 

“You didn’t like the way I did it. I 
can’t help that. I had to use the means 
at my disposal. If I hadn’t led him on, 
how could I have got hold of him? If 
I hadn’t led him further, how could I 
have got him on an inch?” 

“So that,” said Straker, quietly, “ is 
what you did it for?” 

“You’ve seen him,” she answered. 
“You don’t seriously suppose I could 
have done it for anything else? What 
possible use had I for that young man?” 

Ile remembered that that was what 
she had said about Mr. Higginson. But 
he confessed that, for a lady in a dis- 
concerting situation, she had shown 
genius in extricating herself. 

Fanny’s house-party broke up and scat- 
tered the next day. A week later Straker 
and Will Brocklebank saw Furnival in 
the Park. He was driving a motor be- 
yond his means in the society of a lady 
whom he certainly could not afford. 

“ Good God,” said Brocklebank, “ that’s 
Philippa.” 

3y which he meant, not that Furnival’s 
lady in the least resembled Philippa, but 
that she showed the heights to which 
Philippa had led him on. 


xX 

Brocklebank agreed with Straker that 
they had got to get him out of that. 

It was diilicult, because the thing had 
come upon Furnival like a madness. He 
would have had more chance if he had 
been a man with a talent or an absorbing 
occupation, a politician, an editor, a 
journalist; if he had even been, Brockle- 
bank lamented, on the London Borough 
Council it might have made him less 
dependent on the sympathy of ruinous 
ladies. But the Home Office provided no 
competitive distraction. 

What was worse, it kept him on the 
scene of his temptation. 

If it hadn’t been for the Home Office 
he might have gone abroad with the 
Brocklebanks; they had wanted him to 
go. Straker did what he could for him. 
He gave him five days’ yachting in Au- 
gust, and he tried to get him away for 
week-ends in September, but Furnival 
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wouldn’t go. Then Straker went away 
for his own holiday, and when he came 
back he had lost sight of Furnival. So 
had the Home Office. 

For three months Furnival went under. 
Then one day he emerged. The Hig- 
ginsons (Mary Probyn and her husband) 
ran up against him in Piccadilly, or 
rather he ran up against them, and their 
forms interposed an effective barrier to 
flight. He was looking so wretchedly ill 
that their hearts warmed to him, and they 
asked him to dine with them that even- 
ing, or the next, or, well, the next after 
that. He refused steadily, but Mary man- 
aged to worm his address out of him and 
sent it on to Fanny Brocklebank that 
night. 

Then the Brocklebanks, with prodigious 
forbearance and persistence, went to work 
on him. Once they succeeded in getting 
well hold of him they wouldn’t let him 
go, and between them, very gradually, they 
got him straight. He hadn’t, Fanny dis- 
covered, been so very awful; he had flung 
away all that he had on one expensive 
woman and he had lost his job. Brockle- 
bank found him another in an insurance 
office where Fanny’s brother was a di- 
rector. Then Fanny settled down to the 
really serious business of settling Fur- 
nival. She was always asking him down 
to Amberley when the place was quiet, 
by which she meant when Philippa Tar- 
rant wasn’t there. She was always ask- 
ing nice girls down to meet him. She 
worked at it hard for a whole year, and 
then she said that if it didn’t come off 
that summer she would have to give 
it up. 

The obstacle to her scheme for Furny’s 
settlement was his imperishable repug- 
nance to the legal tie. It had become, 
Fanny declared, a regular obsession. All 
this she confided to Straker as she lunch- 
ed with him one day in his perfectly 
appointed club in Dover Street. Furny 
was coming down to Amberley, she said, 
in July; and she added, “It would do 
you good, Jimmy, to come too.” 

She was gazing at him with a look 
that he had come to know, having known 
Fanny for fifteen years. A tender, rather 
dreamy look it was, but distinctly specu- 
lative. It was directed to the silver 
streaks in Straker’s hair on a line with 
his eye-glasses, and he knew that Fanny 
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was making a calculation and saying to 
herself that it must be quite fifteen years 
or more. 

Straker was getting on. 

A week at Amberley would do him all 
the good in the world. She rather hoped 
—though she couldn’t altogether promise 
him—that a certain lady in whom he was 
interested (he needn’t try to look as if 
he wasn’t) would be there. 

“ Not Philippa?’ he asked, wearily. 

“No, Jimmy,not Philippa. You know 
whom I mean.” 

He did. He went down to Amberley in 
July, arriving early in a golden and be- 
nignant afternoon. It was precisely two 
years since he had been there with 
Philippa. It was very quiet this year, 
so quiet that he had an hour alone with 
Fanny on the terrace before tea. Brockle- 
bank had taken the others off somewhere 
in his motor. 

She broke it to him that the lady in 
whom he was interested wasn’t there. 
Straker smiled. He knew she wouldn’t 
be. The others, Fanny explained, were 
Laurence Furnival and his Idea. 

“Tis idea?” 

“Tis idea, Jimmy, of everything that’s 
lovable.” 

There was a luminous pause in which 
Fanny let it sink into him. 

“Then it’s come off, has it?” 

“T don’t know, but I think it’s com- 
ing.” 

“Dear Mrs. Brockles, how did you 
manage it?” 

“T didn’t. That’s the beauty of it. 
He managed it himself. He asked me 
to have her down.” 

She let him take that in too in all 
its immense significance. 

“Who. is she?” 

“Little Molly Milner—a niece of 
Nora Viveash’s. He met her there last 
winter.” 

Their eyes met, full of remembrance. 

“Tf anybody managed it, it was Nora. 
Jimmy, do you know, that woman’s a 
perfect dear.” 

“T know you always said so.” 

“He says so. He says she behaved 
like an angel, like a saint, about it. 
When you think how she cared! I sup- 
pose she saw it was the way to save him.” 

Straker was silent. He saw Nora 
Viveash as he had seen her on the ter- 
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race two years ago, on the day of Philip- 
pa’s arrival; and as she had come to him 
afterward and asked him to stand by 
Furnival in his bad hour. 

“What is it like, Furny’s idea?’ he 
asked, presently. 

“Tt’s rather like Nora, only different. 
It’s her niece, you know.” 

“Tf it’s Nora’s niece, it must be very 
young.” 

“Tt is. It’s absurdly young. 
so determined !” 

“Has she by any chance got 
temperament ?” 

“She’s got 
said Fanny. 

Straker meditated on that. 

“ How does it take him?” he inquired. 

“Tt takes him beautifully. It 
him very quiet, and a little sad. 
why I think it’s coming.” 

Fanny also meditated. 
“Yes. It’s coming. 
thing, Jimmy. Philippa’s cominz 
She’s coming to-day, by that 

something train.” 

“My dear Fanny, how you do 
"em !” 

It was 
quality. 

“TI asked her before 
Furnival was coming.” 

* She knew ?”’ 

“ T—I think so.” 
looked at 
‘anny spoke. 

“Jimmy,” she said—‘do you think 
you eould make love to Philippa? Just, 
just,” she entreated (when, indeed, had 
she not appealed to him to save her from 
the consequenees of her indiseretions?), 
“until Furny goes?’ 

Straker’s diplomatic reply was eut 
short by the appearance of Laurence Fur- 
nival and Molly Milner, Nora’s niece. 
They came down the long terrace with 
the sun upon them. She was all in 
white, with here and there a touch of 
delicate green. She was very young; 
and, yes, she was very like Mrs. Viveash, 
with all the difference of her youth and 
of her soul. 

Furnival 
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pleased to see Straker there; and Miss 
Milner, flushed but serene in the mo- 
ment of introduction, said that she had 
heard of Mr. Straker very often from— 
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she hesitated, and Straker saw what 
Fanny had meant when she said that 
the young girl had a temperament of -her 
own—from Mr. Furnival. Her charm- 
ing smile implied that she was aware that 
Straker counted, and aware of all that 
he had done for Furnival. 

As he watched her he began to see how 
different was from Nora Viveash. 
She was grave and extraordinarily quiet, 
Furnival’s young girl. He measured the 
difference by the power she had of mak- 
ing Furnival—as Straker put it—differ- 
ent from himself. She had made him 
grave and quiet too. Not that he had 
by any means lost his engaging spon- 
taneity; only the spontaneous, the un- 
governable thing about him was the 
divine shyness and the wonder which he 
was utterly unable to conceal. 

It was at its height, it had spread its 
own silence all around it, when, in that 
stillness which was her hour, her 
ment, Philippa appeared. 

She came down the terrace, golden for 
her as it had been two years ago; she 
came slowly, more slowly than ever, with 
a touch of exaggeration in her rhythm, 
in her delay, in the poise of her head, 
and in all her gestures; the shade too 
much that Straker had malignly prophe- 
sied for her.. But with it all she was 
more beautiful and, he could see, more 
dangerous than ever. 

She had greeted the three of them, 
Fanny, Brocklebank, and Straker, with 
that increase, that manner ; 
and then she saw Furnival standing very 
straight in front of her, holding out 
his hand. 

“Mr. Furnival—but—how nice!” 

Furnival had sat dewn again, rather 
abruptly, beside Molly Milner, and Fan- 
ny, visibly perturbed, was murmuring 
the young girl’s name. 

Something passed over Miss Tarrant’s 
face like the withdrawing of a veil. She 
was not prepared for Molly Milner. She 
had not expected to find anything like 
that at Amberley. It was not what she 
supposed that Furnival had come for. 
But whatever he had come for, that, the 
unexpected, was what. Furnival was there 
for now. It was disconcerting. 

Philippa, in fact, was disconcerted. 

All this Straker took in; he teok in 
also, in a flash, the look that passed be- 
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tween Miss Tarrant and Miss Milner. 
Philippa’s look was wonderful, a smile 
flung down from her heights into the 
old dusty lists of sex to challenge that 
young Innocence. Miss Milner’s look 
was even more wonderful than Philippa’s; 
grave and abstracted, it left Philippa’s 
smile lying where she had flung it; she 
wasn’t going, it said, to take that up. 

And yet a duel went on between them, 
a duel conducted with perfect propriety 
on either side. It lasted about half an 
hour. Philippa’s manner said plainly to 
Miss Milner: “ My child, you have got 
hold of something that isn’t good for 
you, something that doesn’t belong to 
you, something that you are not old 
enough or clever enough to keep, some- 
thing that you will not be permitted to 
keep. You had better drop it.” Miss 
Milner’s manner said still more plainly 
to Philippa, “I don’t know what you're 
driving at, but you don’t suppose I take 
you seriously, do you?” It said nothing 
at all about Laurence Furnival. That 
was where Miss Milner’s manner scored. 

In short, it was a very pretty duel, and 
it ended in Miss Milner’s refusing to ac- 
company Furnival to the Amberley woods 
and in Philippa’s carrying him off bodily 
(Straker noted that she scored a point 
there, or seemed to score). As they went 
Miss Milner was seen to smile, subtly, for 
all her innocence. She lent herself with 
great sweetness to Brocklebank’s desire to 
show her his prize roses. 

Straker was left alone with Fanny. 

Fanny was extremely agitated by the 
sight of Furnival’s capture. “ Jimmy,” 
she said, “haven’t I been good to you? 
Haven’t I been an angel? Haven’t I done 
every mortal thing I could for you?” 

He admitted that she had. 

“ Well, then, now you’ve got to do some- 
thing for me. You’ve got to look after 
Philippa. Don’t let her get at him.” 

“No fear.” 

But Fanny insisted that he had seen 
Philippa carrying Furnival off under 
Molly Milner’s innocent nose, and that 
her manner of appropriating him too 
vividly recalled the evening of her arrival 
two years ago, when he would remember 
what had happened to poor Nora’s nose. 

“She took him from Nora.” 

“My dear Fanny, that was an act of 
the highest moral—” 


“Don’t talk to me about your highest 
moral anything. J know what it was.” 

“ Besides, she didn’t take him from 
Nora,” she went on, ignoring her previous 
line of argument. “ He took himself. He 
was getting tired of her.” 

“Well,” said Straker, “he isn’t tired 
of Miss Milner.” 

“She’s taken him off there,” said 
Fanny. She nodded gloomily toward the 
Amberley woods. 

Straker smiled. He was looking west- 
ward over the shining fields where he had 
once walked with Philippa. Already they 
were returning. Furnival had not al- 
lowed himself to be taken very far. As 
they approached, Straker saw that Philip- 
pa was pouring herself out at Furnival 
and that Furnival was not absorbing any 
of it; he was absorbed in his Idea. His 
Idea had made him absolutely impervious 
to Philippa. All this Straker saw. 

He made himself very attentive to 
Miss Tarrant that evening, and after 
dinner, at her request, he walked with 
her on the terrace. Over the low wall 
they could see Furnival in the rose- 
garden with Miss Milner. They saw 
him give her a rose, which the young 
girl pinned in the bosom of her gown. 

“ Aren’t they wonderful?” said Philip- 
pa. “Did you ever see anything under 
heaven so young?” 

“* She is older than he is,” said Straker. 

“Do you remember when he wanted to 
give me one and I wouldn’t take it?” 

“T have not forgotten.” 

The lovers wandered on down the rose- 
garden and Philippa looked after them. 
Then she turned to Straker. 

“T’ve had a long talk with him. I’ve 
told him that he must settle down and 
that he couldn’t do a better thing for 
himself than—” 

She paused. 

“Well,” said Straker, “it looks like 
it, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Philippa. “It looks like 
a? ; 

They talked of other things. 

“T am going,” she said, presently, “to 
ask Miss Milner to stay with me.” 

Straker didn’t respond. He was think- 
ing deeply. Her face was so mysterious, 
so ominous, that yet again he wondered 
what she might be up to. He confessed 
to himself that this time he didn’t know. 
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But he made her promise to go on the 
river with him the next day. They were 
to start at eleven-thirty. 

At eleven Fanny came to him in the 
library. 

“She’s gone,” said Fanny. “ She’s left 
a little note for you. She said you'd 
forgive her, you’d understand.” 

“Do you?” said Straker. 

“ She said she was going to be straight 
and see this thing through.” 

“ What thing?” 

“ Furny’s thing. What else de you sup- 
pose she’s thinking off She said she'd 
only got to lift her little finger and he’d 
come back to her; she said there ought to 
be fair play. Do you see? She’s gone 
away—to save him.” 

“ Good Lord!” said Straker. 

But he saw. 


XI 
It was nearly twelve months before he 
heard again from Miss Tarrant. Then 


one day she wrote and asked him to come 
and have tea with her at her flat in Lex- 
ham Gardens. 

He went. His entrance coincided with 
the departure of Laurence Furnival and 
a lady whom Philippa introduced to him 
as Mrs. Laurence, whom, she said, he 
would remember under another name. 
THE 
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To Time, the Tyrant 
AUSTIN DOBSON 


Ave! Imperator, senectus te salutat 


Now, that the shadows are long! 


Not with the young or the strong 
Numbered am I. 
Time! 


Yet, let me stand in the throng,— 
Yet, let me hail and allow 
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Furnival’s wife was younger than ever 
and more like Nora Viveash and more 
different. When the door closed on them 
Philippa turned to him with her radiance 
(the least bit overdone). 

“J made that marriage,” she said, and 
staggered him. 

“Surely,” he said, 
heaven.” 

“If this room is heaven. It was made 
here, six months ago.” 

She faced him with all his memories. 
With all his memories and her own she 
faced him radiantly. 

“You know now,” she said, “why J 
did it. It was worth while, wasn’t it?’ 

His voice struggled with his memories 
and stuck. It stuck in his throat. 

Before he left he begged her congratu- 
lations on a little affair of his own; a 
rather unhappy affair which had ended 
happily the week before last. He did not 
tell her that if it hadn’t been for the 
things dear Fanny Brocklebank had done 
for him, the way she had mixed herself 
up with his unhappy little affair, it might 
have ended happily a year ago. 

“ But,” said Philippa, “ how beautiful!” 

He never saw Miss Tarrant again. 
Their correspondence ceased after his 
marriage, and he gathered that she had 
no longer any use for him. 
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kingship is Song, 
bring to thee now, 


and of brow,— 


And I bow, 


Youth, that no Combat can cow, 
Strength, that is stronger than Wrong, 


Time! 


































The Foster-Children: of the Shore 


BY HOWARD 


LL living things, including man, 
A show in their life-history a con- 
tinual tendency to undergo changes 
and variations which, in their degree of 
adaptiveness to the surroundings, de- 
termine the survival of the individual 
and the race; such is the primary prin- 
ciple of evolution. Yet, just as a dragon- 
fly resting upon the hour-hand of a 
cathedral clock realizes no change of 
place or time during its brief sojourn 
upon the index of the great dial, neither 
does man immediately sense in the living 
world about him the apparently slight 
variations which further the progress of 
Nature’s Long Day; for the forms and 
colors of animals and plants, their char- 
acteristics and behavior, seem always the 
same and immutable. Only the larger 
vision of science discerns the continual 
slight variations, the gradual but funda- 
mental evolutions which, through the 
slow procession of the centuries, all 
creatures undergo, until, after the lapse 
of time, earth’s face is changed and wears 
a far different aspect from that of an 
earlier age. 

Nowhere are these variational, de- 
velopmental changes more readily traced 
than among the insects. And naturally 
the most striking evidences of adaptation 
are seen in species whose natural habitat 
has greatly changed; or, again, in those 
groups which have migrated to a very 
different region, for the variations in 
appearance and behavior are in propor- 
tion to the degree of change in the sur- 
roundings. Just such a colonized region, 
the sea-shore, many of us visit every 
year; how many see in its insect broods, 
in these ancient migrants, or offshoots 
from the fauna of the mainland, the 
curious and striking adaptations which 
they have undergone? They may be de- 
fined, in distinction from the more native 
animals of the ocean shallows, as the 
foster-children of the shore. 

Upon first arrival at an island sand- 
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spit between the wide-reaching ocean and 
the solitary bay, no sign of insect life is 
visible. But retire within the dunes, 
where the bayberry thicket’s blue shadow 
is already spreading its long and longer 
checkered pattern across the hot, white 
sand; then, after a time, when the softly 
mufiied, rhythmic beat and faint murmur 
of the summer ocean becomes fainter 
and fainter in the distance and finally 
ceases altogether, in the succeeding still- 
ness many small creatures make their 
presence known. Close by my ear a 
cricket chirps, waits, then chirps again. 
Now loudly shrill from the near-by 
marsh harsh sibilations almost indef- 
initely prolonged as insect minstrels 
hidden there emit their scythe-sharpen- 
ing z-z-z-z-zip; in the still air these 
sounds seem almost suspirations from 
the heat-baked grass and the rustling, 
rasping sedges in the sun-steeped, shim- 
mering air. Dragon-flies, high overhead, 
weave to and fro in the blue vault; 
a white cabbage butterfly sails over the 
dune to my left, half settles, then wafts 
away where its fluttering fellows hover 
over the wet sand in company with other 
temporary wanderers from the mainland 
—yellow sulphurs, a mourning-cloak, an 
occasional thistle butterfly. As the senses 
become more attentive other creatures 
are seen all about one, close at hand. 
Grotesque, long-bodied, predaceous flies 
occasionally settle upon the reeds; green 
and orange wasps hum past my ear, 
alight on the sand, and erratically hurry 
about with flipping wings in pursuit of 
their curious duties; while, right at my 
elbow, a spider poises on the tips of 
firmly extended limbs which stride its 
burrow, and, with eight red eyes agleam, 
waits, tense and immobile, for its prey, 
the embodiment of desire in leash. 
Compare some of the most character- 
istic shore-dwellers with their cousins of 
the mainland, and see what striking 
changes the shore has imposed. Consider 




















THE SAND-DUNES WHERE MANY 


of 


green 


the matter color alone. Here is a 
brilliant tiger- beetle of inland 
woods, bright as its native herbage; and 
he re is umber-colored relative of the 
shore whose darker, duller color fittingly 
protects this small forager while hunting 
among brown sea-weeds cast up along the 
water-line. Another beetle of the same 
family shows a body so nearly pure white 
that only a tracery of black lines on the 
ivory-white wings distinguishes it 
the surrounding sand. 

Or, the dun-colored 
hopper of dusty inland roads with the 
white, shore species of beautiful frosted 
whiteness: 


an 


from 


contrast 


grass- 


or compare the yellow-brown 
running spider of the and the 
Quaker-gray species here, well represented 
by that tinted arachnid 
which was seen earlier in the day. The 
male is even lighter, with a covering of 
hoary hairs which render it far less con- 


woot Is 


unobtrusively 


spicuous; and, as this sex alone wanders 
abroad over the sand (only the female 
inhabiting the burrow), the instance of 
color adaptive to the specific creature’s 
habits is most striking and significant. 
Another species is nearly pure white, for 
only a faint speckling of gray colors the 
Vor. CXXIII.—No. 736.—65 
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body 
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and 
corporates 


body, in- 


the 


in- 


further 
with 


These 


sand rests. 


dividuals seem to wander more widely 


abroad, and more openly expose themselves 
than do their slightly 
neighbors—again an 


darker - colored 
of pro- 
tective color and its correlative behavior. 

That the theory of such protection and 


instance 


the mimicry of surroundings has been 
overdone deny; but it is 
equally certain that a remarkable sym- 
pathy does exist wide-spread 
the color of a 
And 


through 


no one can 
in 
creature and 
this 
chemical 


nature 
between 
habitat. 
about 


its 


whether has come 


some change, 
some physiological response to surround- 
ing color initiated through the 


system (the maritime locust T'rimerotropis 


nervous 


shows even tinges of red or blue according 
to the particular color of the home soil), 
or whether it has slowly evolved through 
slow variations gradually becoming more 
and more the naturalist is 
obliged, in many cases, to admit its pro- 


adaptive, 


tective, and hence its perpetuative value. 

Equally adaptive and variable, however, 
are insect habits and behavior, for these, 
must to the creature’s 


too, conform 
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changed surroundings if it is to survive. 
And although many published  state- 
ments have denied this, and have elab- 
orated the automatic, unvarying charac- 
ter of animal behavior, zoological litera- 
ture shows many authoritative notes on 
the other side of the question in this 
comparatively new and suggestive field. 
Forel’s Algerian 
ants, which, when 
transported to 
Zurich, learned 
to fortify their 
burrows against 
the attacks of a 
new enemy (a 
garden ant un- 
known to them 
in their native 
home); Atkin- 
son’s ants de- 
serting the 
ground (their 
usual  nesting- 
place) and build- 
ing instead in a 
bush on the 
marshes beyond 
the reach of 
tides; and Peck- 


; . ADAPTIVE COLORATION IN 
ham’s wasps dig- 


Its pure whiteness, a str 


ging v ry differ- of the inland species, pe 


ent burrows in 
sandy hillsides 
from those they 
dig in garden clay—all these are plas- 
tic, responsive adaptations between the 
creature and the new problems which 
confront it. 

Interesting adaptations of this psy- 
chological character are present among 
our shore insects, particularly in that 
remarkable group, the “solitary wasps.” 
Their very manner of birth seems to 
foster an engaging initiative, for the bees 
and ants are more restricted in variability 
of behavior owing to the subservience of 
the individual to the good of the com- 
mune, but the “solitaries,” born alone 
in the wild, like many another original 
child of destiny, rely, from the very be- 
ginning, upon their own unassisted efforts. 
As a consequence, not only has each 
species developed special habits peculiar 
to itself, but separate individuals show 
deviations therefrom and personal tricks 
and traits. It was a member of the 


AN INLAND GRASSHOPPER 








rfectly hides it when rest 
ing upon its native sand 


genus Ammophila which the Peckhams 
and Dector Williston saw using a pebble 
as a tool to pound down the completed 
nest. Despite of this and other inter- 
esting studies, so far as the author 
knows, the ocean-shore behavior of these 
creatures is without definite record. In 
deed, so great is their general varia- 
bility that only 
the most ex- 
haustive compar- 
ative studies can 
determine how 
certainly the ob- 
served traits are 
responses to the 
peculiar prob- 
lems of the shore. 
Yet even a few 
brief, selected 
notes will show 
certain idiosyn- 
sieidaei” iiiaaina 
certainly im- 
posed by the 
beach life, in ad- 
dition to the 
more general 
characteristics 
THE SHORE GRASSHOPPER which are of pe- 
iii ibiaietale ie Cie Eke rennial interest. 

The first small 
“ huntress ” sud- 
denly attracts 
my attention 
one morning by alighting beside me 


1 


while I am watching some green wasps 
in their household labors. Immediately 
she begins to dig. With head bent 
low, abdomen raised, and fore-feet rhyth- 
mically beating, she tosses back the 
sand till it pours outward and upward 
from beneath her body in a_ steady 
stream. Already she is half hidden; soon 
only the tip of the abdomen shows. 
Meanwhile, as a result of her labors, a 
mound of sand is heaping up at the en- 
trance. Out upon this she climbs, and 
with swiftly flying fore-feet tosses the 
sand still farther away until the entrance 


is clear. Now again she disappears into 
the burrow, to dig still deeper the cham- 
ber designed to hold the egg, and the larva 
which is to be. She emerges once more, 
grasps a small gray object (a spider 
which she brought with her in the first 
place), and drags it into the burrow. 
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COLOR ADAPTATIONS IN 
SHORE SPIDERS 
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In a moment Pompilus shows her watch- 
ful eyes and agitated antenne at the 
entrance; but, instead of filling the bur- 
row, she flits away ten feet over the sand 
examines the surface with 


Soon, bs short zig- 


zag flights which ever correct their diree- 


home nest again, 


plunges in, and emerges with her spider; 
and, strangely enough, flies a few feet 


away in an entire- 
ly new direction. 
Here she lays her 
provender down, 
busily begins to 
dig a new nest 
(such fastidious 
behavior is also 
common inland), 
and continues 
without interrup 
tion until its depth 
is sufficient; when 
she carries the 
Lycosid within, 
remains for a few 
significant mo- 
ments, then 
emerges and pro- 
ceeds to fill the 
entrance. Facing 
in the oposite di- 
rection, she tosses 
the sand backward, 
and, with accurate 
aim, plies her 
swiftly flving feet 
until the stream 
of cast-up sand 
blocks the burrow : 
then over the un- 
even surface she 
flits, with here a 
touch, and there a 
delicate, smooth- 
ing stroke, until 
the entire area is 
indistinguishable 
from the sur- 
rounding — beach. 
She looks about 
as if to make 
doubly sure, then 
nervously spreads 
her flipping wings 
and sails away; 
her work is done, 
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OF THE 
and well done, for 
her progeny and 
for the future. 
The actual capt 
ure of prey is 
observed upon an- 
other occasion, 
when Pompilus, 
fiving low, sud- 
denly swoops al- 
most at my feet 
and savagely 
strikes at a spicd r 
resting there. He 
turns, apparently 
unhurt, causing 
her to withdraw. 
But she circles, 
dashes, and strikes 
again, when both 
roll over in cont = 
sion upon the 
sand. Almost im- 
mediately the 
“huntress ” steps 


aside, leaving the 
now stupefied spi- 
der inert upon 
the sand, and be- 
gins to stroke her 
drooping antenne, 
her fluttering 
wings, and to 
compose her agi 
tated person and 
herself. Her prep- 
arations complete, 
she turns. and 
grasps the spider 
in her mandibl 34 
then, half run- 
ning, half fiving, 
proceeds backward 
and upward along 
the most remark- 
able “carry” I 
ever witnessed. 
Immediately be- 
hind her rises the 
steep side of a long 
eut that extends 
northward for 
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many rods through the dunes, and 


is up this slope 


struggles. Now she traverses steep sand 
slopes which avalanche beneath her 
light tread, pouring their light particles 


that she diagonally 
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stand why no other situa- 
tion would do but the one 
she so toilfully attained; 
but she exhibits many 
curious little crotchets. 
Sometimes, while  spider- 
hunting, she will come 
upon the object of her 
search; but if the arach- 
nid is very small, the 
wasp, even though about 
to grasp him, will refrain 
and continue her arduous 
search until a larger in- 
dividual is found. 

Then, too, another spe- 
cies seems determined to 
safeguard the spider in ev- 
ery way; for, after it is 
secured and stung, the 
spider is suspended upon 
some near-by vegetation, 
safe from prying ants or 
covetous neighbors. The n, 
a few feet away, the wasp 
begins to dig, but can 
hardly continue on ac- 
count of her nervous anx- 
iety. She pauses, rushes 
over to the grass, and, 
having found her prize, 
examines it carefully to 
see that all is well. Now, 
back to work again; but 








NESTING HABITS OF THE Wasp 


once more the swiftly fly- 
ing feet are halted until 


. \ attacks the er s it, and then stores another reassuring visit 
€ a ere an ¢€ als laid nen + 
P . arva hatche ee the spider can be made. Finally the 


down from above; there she half flies and 
half climbs upward over masses of 
tangled roots, where she drags the heavy 
spider over such precarious footholds 
that both slip and tumble headlong. 
Quickly recovering, she takes a fresh 
hold upon her prey and furicusly essays 
2 perpendicular ascent; but, baffled by the 
overhanging cliff, is forced to desist and 
continue her diagonal course. For over an 
hour Pompilus fuscipennis struggles along 
this “ carry ” of more than a hundred feet 
before her hereulean labors are rewarded; 
then a gentler slope opens toward the 
summit, and up this way she slowly labors, 
to disappear among tangled grasses on 
the height above. It is difficult to under- 


“kill” is transferred, the 

egg laid, and the nest cov- 
ered over. It should be said that the 
apparently unexplainable fastidiousness 
which the wasps show in choosing the 
nest site inland has a rational explana- 
tion on the shore, for only sand areas 
with a slight upper crust are sufficiently 
coherent to preserve the burrow walls 
and roof. 

Much more careless in this respect seems 
our green-eyed wasp Microbembex mono- 
donta. And yet, as both here and inland 
she habitually visits her burrow all through 
the larva’s development, feeding it from 
day to day, it is especially desirable that 
a firm location be secured. Through her 
short-sightedness the soil sometimes gives 
way, producing a tregedy. Some such 
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had 


dently overtaken an 


catastrophe 


individual which = | 
found one morning 
digging far down in 
the midst of an irreg- 
ilar excavation whose 
friable sides contin- 
ually poured down 
from above and threat- 
ened to engulf her. A 
great heap of partly 
ecast-out material, 
which had piled up 
behind, she now as 


ecended, and, with 














swiftly flying feet, pro- 
ceeded by great and 
prolonged labor to toss 
still farther away. The 
next morning when I 
arrived she was still 
it work, Upon the 


ters) Bh ew en 
4 WASP OVERCOME BY THE SHORE CONDITIONS 
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next the misguided, or shall we say hero- 


ically faithful, parent was delving deep 
down into the loose sand of a Culebra cut 


(equal in size to one’s two fists), whose 


unstable sides, as she undermined them, 
constantly crumbled and dissolved to add 
more material to that of the pit’s bottom 


where she so frantically 
ly labored. The next 


had disappeared; the wor 


ly abandoned. 


and hopeless- 


day the wasp 


k was evident- 


Still other burrowers have established 


themselves on the beach, 


notably a va- 


riety of the common garden-ant, whose 
craters appear in great numbers through- 
out the hills. 
they pursue certain overground labors 
during the day, but these seem slight 
and infrequent; by far their principal 


Following inland custom, 


visible activities are nocturnal (much 
greater in proportion than is the case 
inland), probably in order to avoid the 
excessive temperature of the warmer 
hours. Upon visiting them in the dark 
and letting the orange radiance from 
a night-lantern shine down upon the 

shadowed entrances of 

their industrious cit- 











ies, it is impressive 
to see the small miners 
emerge, one after the 
other, from the cav- 
ernous blackness of the 
gateway into the mel- 
low light, climb the 
surrounding crater- 
like sides, deposit their 
shining pellets of sand, 
then. turn and retire 
to the dark of the 
gates and the under- 


ground, mysterious 
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For successive evenings before the nuptial flight 


seeking to escape are held 
elected by 





ways. How curious 
is this scene of indus- 
WORKER ANTS try pursued through 
the young queens the night! how forei- 
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senses other than sight which our work- 


ers possess! for, as we know, the care of 


the queens, the fostering of the young, 
all the economy of the community, is 
pursued in a Stygian darkness. 

An exception should be made to the 
tatement that overground activities are 
few; since, on late September afternoons, 
as days of fervid heat are succeeded by 
a season of tempered light and calm, al- 
most any early evening hour will witness 
an unusual commotion and excessive 
agitation about our emmet cities. For 
the time of the nuptial flight is approach- 
ing, and each afternoon as the sun sinks 
low ther appear, among the crowds of 
sentinels and workers that guard the 


gates, certain larger-winged forms, the 
hitherto invisible virgin queens. See 
how, with slow, persistent patience this 
mother of the future struggles upward, 
and pushes her insistent way toward the 
freedom of the outer air and of her 
wings; how decisive ly the warders oppose 
her, while the crowds of workers in the 
rear set their combined strength against 
hers until she desists, turns slow ly back, 
and disappears amid the jostling throng. 
Other queens, however, now push forward 
through the restless crowd, and repeated- 
ly tug and struggle in fervid efforts to 
be free; but with equal patience the 
guardians of the gates and of the rac 
oppose their impetuosity, and once again 


force them to the un- 











derground chambers. 
Comes an afternoon, 
however, breathless, 
mild, and unspeaka- 
bly calm, an hour pro- 
pitious. And through 
all the hidden ways, 
as if a telepathic mes- 
sage ran, the patient 
watchers desist from 
their long vigil, and, 
instead of retarding, 
urge forth the waiting 
host. Then from thes 
hitherto uncommuni- 
cative doors the wing- 
ed myriads emerge by 
tens, by hundreds, by 
countless multitudes, 
as a thousand times 
ten thousand queens 
with their accompany- 
ing males mount high- 
er and higher into 
the air, forming a con- 
tinually moving, shim- 
mering veil of count- 
less, shifting wings 
that hang suspended 
in brief festival over 
the shore. Unable to 
advance, owing to th 
great waters which 
they face, the innu- 
merable units of this 
living, drifting, palpi- 
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through 
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less now 
forts, and preparing 
the 
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Others lie dead upon 
the shore, and many 
more will join them, 


so severe are the con- 
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operating among 


these queens that la- FLOCKS OF 
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But that the 
fitted do indeed sueceed in laying 
their and 
bringing forth a brood of workers which, 
in their turn, eare for her who has borne 
them, the that 
nually stud the shore bear witness. 
Such, in the 
world, an epitome of the larger world of 
living For the general 
principles are operative in both, as all 


bor on 
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most 


their eggs, rearing 


young, 


innumerable nests an- 


part, is insect shore- 


things. same 


living things have an inherent tendency 


to vary in form, color, and_ behavior, 


while their survival is determined by the 


adaptiveness and response to the environ- 
And although 
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ones of the shore, seem insignificant when 
with the 
spiders, birds, higher animals, and men, 
the Neo-Darwinian postulates that these 
well as the differences 
due to the operation of the 
principles of variation, isolation, natural 


compared differences between 


greater as lesser 


are mainly 


selection, and he redity. 

Whether in the last analysis the truth 
lies, as certain other biologists believe, in 
the theory that variations, instead of be- 
indiscriminate (as Neo-Darwinism 
teaches), 


ing 
determined along 
regular, progressive lines; or whether it 
the transitions of 
variation, the so-called De Vriesian 
or whether it lies, 


are vitally 


lies in more abrupt 
mu- 
tations; as the strong- 
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less insect wings as 

the ants foregather- 

ed to their nuptial 

dance, and _ to-day 
| the shrubs, the 
sedges, and the air 
| above harbor another 
winged host. For 
the migrating butter- 
flies, the “ monarchs,” 
are arriving on their 
way to the. south- 
ward, and, by ones, 
by twos, and by com- 
panies, are flutter- 
ingly settling down 
upon twigs and 
shrubs near by. Soon 
the leafless branches 
of bayberry are 
clothed with innu- 
merable folded, down- 
drooping’ insect 





wings; then, as an 
impulse moves the 
resting multitudes, a 





clouds upward, and 
the air is full of but- 
| terflies. Now slow- 


| burst of bright wings 





THE MONARCHS IN FLIGHT 


Flocks have been reported by Long 





ly, palpitantly, they 
again rift owl 
Island d down 


fishermen fifteen miles and more from shore upon softly waving 


in the additional operation of factors 
unknown, the unity of the process of 
origin and development is a_ truism. 
Even such trite but remarkable parallels 
n behavior as are exhibited in the ants 
and in man (both showing a parallel 
race history of the hunting, pastoral, 


and agricultural ages) are more than 
chance resemblances. Whether or not it 
is true, as Wheeler so significantly sug- 
gests, that this similarity is due to their 
coincid2nt rise in a time (the Mesozoic 
period) when, possibly, threugh some 
cause unknown the psychical mutations 
gained a supersedence over the physical, 
it is evident that the dominance of each 
creature in its world is due to re- 
spective co-operative gifts and psychical 
endowments. 


Only a few days ago the sunlit air was 
shimmering and quivering with count- 


wings that pause in 

flight and poise 
above the thickets until small, black 
limbs clasp close their twig supports, 
when the alternately closing and ex- 
panding wings together fold and droop 
dependent, and all the leafless thickets 
are reclothed with a new and a sentient 
leafage. These insects at this time show 
strange hesitations and _ insensibilities. 
The observer may lift one or another 
from its supporting twig without dis- 
turbing the others; but occasionally 
of their own volition they mount high in 
the air, only to subside and settle in the 
thickets again. 

Finally the moment arrives when Jand- 
clinging desires and _ hesitating with- 
drawals from the great adventure are 
overcome: with an impulse one and 
magnificent, the entire ruddy host for- 
sakes the shore, mounts higher and 
higher, anc wings its impetuous and 
passionate flight southward over the sea. 
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aware 


ed upon him as upon an ally with whom 
a formal treaty is unnecessary. 

Like many alliances, this one had had 
its birth in hostility. 
ago. 

There had been a wedding at the 
Madeleine. M. de Sade stood upon the 
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steps as the guests dispersed, thoughtful 
and undecided. As a man of the world 
he made light of all expansions of th 
heart — while secretly cherishing one. 
During the of the service Ma- 
dame de Balloy had confided to him that 
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Anne was the daughter of Madame ck 
Wimpffen. He was not the guardian of 
that hand. 
day aspire to it was inevitable. 
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Paris except his mother. The fact that 
Madame de Balloy’s confidential com- 
munication had been made at a wedding 
rendered it the more disagreeable. Anne, 
so young, so fearless, so innocent—and 
so like her mother! The thought that 
if he were younger—but that was only 
the shadow of a thought which traversed 
his mind without leaving a trace, as the 
shadow of a bird passes over a landscape. 

Slowly descending the steps, too pre- 
occupied with the enumeration of M. de 
Balloy’s disqualifications to even ac- 
knowledge a friendly greeting, he turned 
up the Boulevard in the direction of the 
Pare Monceau. To the shop-windows, 
which generally attracted him, he paid 
no heed, Absorbed, his cane dangling 
from the hands crossed behind him, he 
had the air of a man going nowhere in 
particular—an appearance often present- 
ed by one who, knowing well his destina- 
tion, has not yet confessed it. 

Adjoining the Pare, its tiny garden 
protected by an iron grille whose gilded 
spikes were barely visible above the en- 
veloping ivy, was the small hotel of which 
M. de Sade was the proprietor. He had 
recently offered it to his friend de 
Wimpffen, who, since his promotion to 
the grade of colonel, had been assigned 
to duty at the War Office. For M. de 
Sade, not being burdened with duties, 
was going to get rid of the summer and 
incidentally some of the boredom of liv- 
ing at the seaside. On reaching the 
Pare entrance he took out his watch. It 
was eleven o’clock. He had no more time 
than was necessary for breakfast and a 
change of costume. His seat was re- 
served in the express which left at two. 
He had already said farewell. But there 
was the key to the garden gate, which 
he had forgotten to deliver. He had in- 
tended to send this key by messenger, 
but fortunately it was still in his pocket 

to serve his present purpose. Yes, cer- 
tainly, he would deliver it in person. 

Just within the ivy sereen, at the little 
table laid for breakfast near the foot of 
the steps leading to the salon windows, 
M. de Wimpffen was reading Le Matin. 
That he was waiting for something more 
important than breakfast was evident 
from the glances he directed toward 
these windows. His orderly had gone 
for the morning mail. There was also 


the Abbé d’Arlot, whom Madame de 
Wimpffen had persuaded to visit her and 
who might arrive at any moment from 
Freyr. But it was neither the orderly 
nor the Abbé for whom he was waiting. 
Only yesterday Madame de Balloy had 
formally asked for her son the hand of 
Anne. He had proposed to settle the 
matter offhand in the blunt, straight- 
forward manner characteristic of him, 
M. de Balloy’s reputation not being such 
as to render a favorable answer within 
even the range of discussion. But Ma- 
dame de Wimpffen had said, “ No, 
Raoul, leave it to me”; and he had 
left it to her, with a good nature as 
characteristic as the bluntness and a con- 
fidence justified by long experience. 

It was the footstep of Diane he was 
listening for, and in spite of the con- 
fidence, her prolonged absence was be- 
ginning to engender misgivings. He had 
read for the third time the political arti- 
cle in Le Matin without comprehending 
a word of it, when the glass doors opened 
and Diane came lightly down the steps. 

She was smiling. It was a good sign. 

“Well,” he said, confidently. 

She was sitting now opposite him, her 
hands crossed before her on the white 
cloth, tranquil as the June morning itself. 

“She loves him” Le Matin fell to 
the gravel—* madly, with all her soul.” 

He stared into the blue eyes, stupefied. 
Their smile, contrasted with the finality 
of the reply, perplexed him. 

“ Not possible -not possible,” he re- 
vated. 

“ But true,” said Diane. 

Speechless, he continued to search the 
blue eyes. Twenty years of practice had 
not enabled him to read them with cer- 
tainty. As M. de Sade said, “ They are 
too clear.” 

It was at this instant that the lock 
grated in the iron gate and M. de Sade 
himself entered. 

“ Good-morning, my friends,” he said, 
gaily; “I bring you the garden key. I 
am off by the express at—” He stopped, 
fingering his gray mustache and looking 
from one to the other. “ What has hap- 
pened—a quarrel ?” 

“De Sade,” exclaimed Raoul, bring- 
ing his fist down on the table, “ what has 
happened is this—that fellow de Balloy 
has asked for the hand of Anne.” 
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M. de Sade deposited his overcoat 
carefully on the back of a chair, seated 
himself with deliberation, and took out 
his cigarette-case. 

‘1 see nothing strange in that,” he 
said. “ Monsieur le Préfet has done his 
best, but the race of beggars is not yet 
extinct,” and, lighting his cigarette, hé 
turned to Diane, “ With your permission, 
madame.” 

‘1 was telling Raoul when you came,” 
said Diane. 

“ Begin at the beginning,” interrupted 
her husband. “I wish de Sade to hear 
also.” 

“ Well, she was at the piano. ‘ Anne,’ 
I said, standing beside her, ‘ 1 have some- 
thing to say to you.’ She looked up 
quickly and I knew that she knew. 
Therefore I went straight to the point. 
‘Monsieur de Balloy,’ I said ‘has asked 
for your hand.’ She took both mine in 
hers and covered her face. Looking down 
on her bent head, I laughed to myself.” 

“Diane!” exclaimed Raoul, reproach- 
fully. 

She spread out her hands. 

“ At myself, in her. Do you remember 
nothing?’ The English express certain 
things better than we do. They sav “to 
fall in love ’—which is the fact. It is a 
precipice.” 

“ And no parapet,” nodded M. de Sade. 

“De Sade,” cried Raoul, resentfully, 
“T beg of you.” 

Diane resumed. 

“* Anne,’ I said, ‘you have seen Mon- 
sieur de Balloy twice—once at the opera 
and once at Madame _ Texier’s _ ball.’ 
‘Mamma, dear little mamma,’ she re- 
plied, looking up into my face, ‘I adore 
him.’ ‘And you are ready to give your- 
self to a man you have seen but twice?’ 
‘Yes, mamma, I am ready—to-morrow.’ 
‘But, Anne,’ I said, ‘do you know that 
this man is a roué and a gambler?’ ‘ To- 
morrow,’ she repeated, burying her face 
again in my hands.” 

Raoul made a gesture of incredulity. 

“And then you said—” 

*T said nothing,” replied Diane. 

M. de Sade nodded again in approval. 

“You did not reason with her—you 

“ Raoul, years ago, in Algeria, if my 
father had said, ‘No, she is not for 


you 


“The case was different.” he inter- 
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rupted. “It would have made no dif- 
ference.” 

“Well, then, you see,” she replied, 
quietly. 

“ But, Diane,” he protested, “ between 
Monsieur de Balloy and myself 

“Oh, I know that very well, there is 
a difference. Confess now, you would 
like to run him through with your sword 
this very instant. But ”—she hesitated 
a moment—*“ between Anne and myself 
the difference is not so—enormous.” 

Behind his gray mustache M. de Sade 
smiled. 

“What I wish to know is this,” per- 
sisted Raoul, tapping the table with his 
forefinger: “did you tell her plainly, in 
so many words, what manner of man—” 

“Yes, I told her.” 

“ And what answer did she make?” 

“Oh, she had an answer. ‘ Mamma,’ 
she said, ‘you once told me that you 
loved papa without knowing why, with- 
out a reason.’ ” 

“You had the imprudence to tell her 
that!” 

a Why not? It is true, isn’t it?” 

“ Diane ”"—he reached across the table 
and took her hands—‘“ be serious, you 
are laughing.” 

“No, I am not laughing. I am quite 
serious. You think you have to deal 
only with Monsieur de Balloy. »sut you 
see I was right. We have also to deal 
with Anne—that is, with you and with 
me. With her truthfulness and ob- 
stinacy, which is you, and with—all the 
rest, which is me. Do you remember 
when we were at Freyr how passionately, 
a mere child, she became attached to the 
Countess Anne? How she insisted she 
would no longer be called Diane, but 
Anne, and wept with rage whenever we 
said Diane, till we yielded? And now,” 
she said, appealing to M. de Sade, “ he 
wishes me to play the tyrant with her af- 
fections, the one liberty tyrants have 
never been able to suppress!” 

“But a roué, a gambler!” expostulated 
Raoul. “ How is it possible!” 

“Bah!” said M. de Sade, “the words 
are not in the eatechism. I warrant you 
she does not know what they mean. 
Think what a fascination exists in 


things which we do not understand.” 
Raoul, walking to and fro on the 
gravel, stopped abruptly. 
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trouble from the dictionary. 
my opinion—” 
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Wimpffen, observing him closely. 


we ask it,” said Madame de 


M. de Sade looked up the blue 


eyes to the blue sky above the roofs, as 


from 


if his opinion were not within immediate 
reach. 

“Tal recapitulate,” he ad- 
dressing Raoul. “ There is, on the one 
hand, Mademoiselle Anne, who, thanks to 
her mother, has her good points to 
the dot promised her by the 
Countess Anne. And there is Monsieur 
de Balloy, who all the 


qualities of his defects—not to mention 
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On that point it is better to satisfy your- 
self, as I did, beforehand. And when 
you are satisfied you will tell me.’ And 
I will say to Madame de Balloy, ‘ Let us 
wait and see if these young birds are 
ready to fly.’ Meantime it is possible 
that that angel who is said to tell a wom- 
an that she is beautiful will tell Anne 
some of those less obvious things which 
are far more important.” 

Raoul gave a sigh of relief. 

‘You see,” he said to de Sade, “ Diane 
and I agree absolutely.” 

“T foresaw it,” he replied, dryly, re- 
suming his cane and overcoat. “ And, 
now that we are all agreed, I must be 
going. Might I see the dear child?” he 
asked, lifting Diane’s hand to his lips. 
“Tf you will allow me I will pass out 
through the salon. Ah, the garden key 
I had forgotten it. Here it is. Au revoir, 
my friends,” and he went up the steps. 

The salon was empty. But in the 
mirror between the windows he saw a 
man, tall, correct, with thin, iron-gray 
hair. For a long minute he surveyed 
this man critically, then touched the bell. 

“Say to mademoiselle that I have 
come to take my leave.” 

Then the door opened and Anne 
entered. She came forward eagerly, her 
hands extended. 

“You are going! You will not break- 
fast with us?’ 

“ No, mademoiselle,” he said, taking 
the extended hands and touching the 
forehead with his lips, “ but I could not 
go without seeing you, without—” 

“But you must not go this minute, 
dear Monsieur de Sade.” The clear blue 
eyes were like her mother’s. “I wish to 
speak to you.” She drew him to the 
sofa. “ Tell me, have you seen mamma ?2” 

“ Yes, certainly, just now.” 

“Did she tell you anything?” 

“Did she tell me anything? What 
should she tell me?” 

“Nothing.” The eyes fell, then rose to 
his again. “ Monsieur, do you gamble ?”’ 

“T?” he laughed. “ What a question!” 

“ Answer me, please. I wish to know 
what it is—it is very important that I 
should know what it is—to gamble.” 

“To gamble,” he replied, twisting the 
ends of his gray mustache thoughtfully, 
“is to risk what one has in the hope of 
gaining more.” 


“ Does papa gamble ?” 

“T think not,” he said, doubtfully. 
“One must have something to risk—to 
gamble properly.” 

“Do not laugh, please. Some day, 
perhaps, I will tell you why I wish to 
know about this. Then you will under- 
stand how necessary it is. Tell me truly, 
is it a sin to gamble?” 

“A sin to gamble? That depends. 
There is no sin in moderation. For ex- 
ample, you are about to breakfast, which 
in itself is quite harmless. But if you 
should eat to excess—” 

“Of course. What is it to gamble to 
eXcess 0” 

“To gamble to excess ”"—M. de Sade 
thought for a moment—“ is to risk what 
one cannot afford to lose, to incur a debt 
one cannot pay.” 

“Oh, that is frightful,” cried Anne. 
‘IT should die if I eould not pay what 
I owe.” 

“That is what happens to some 
gamblers, my child. They go to some 
quiet spot and end their lives—or else, 
sometimes, they look about for a young 
girl with a dot—in order to commence 
again.” 

Anne was silent. Then she said, 
gravely, “You know that the Countess 
Anne is to give me a dot when I marry.” 

“Yes, I know it; and you think I am 
that gambler,” he laughed, “ who wishes 
to pay his debts with it!” 

“Oh, no, monsieur,” blushing furious- 
ly. “What an idea! I only wished to 
know.” 

“You will never know truly till you 
gamble a little yourself, Anne.” 

She burst into laughter. 

“Why, I have only the gold pieces 
which the Countess Anne gives me on 
my birthdays!” 

“ Ah, she gives you gold pieces on your 
birthday? What an excellent idea! Why 
did I not also think of that?” 

“But you gave me my doll Nanette, 
which I love far better.” 

“Anne,” said M. de Sade, “what a 
memory you have! It: is not possible 
that you still play with Nanette!” 

“T do not exactly play with her,” 
she replied, thoughtfully. “ Formerly I 
played with her, but now—now she is, 
I would not say a plaything, but a com- 
panion. Do you understand?” 
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“T know it. That is why I am going.” 

She looked at him dismayed, the color 
deepening in her cheeks again. 
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The clear, unflinching eyes filled with 
tears. “ Monsieur, | 
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what you owe. You cost the woman 

whom you call mother pain and blood 

and tears—do not forget to pay that debt. 
it is a debt of honor.” 

She spoke as one stunned. “ No, mon- 
sieur, I will not forget Rg 

“Tam sure of it. Good-by, my child.” 

She followed him with her eves to the 
door. But he did not turn again. 

Pain and blood and tears! What did 
it mean ? 

Precisely at the moment M. de Sade’s 
valet was frantically searching for his 
master in the northern station, the latter 
was standing hat in hand in a little 
Louis XV. salon admiring the taste of 
its decoration. At the door the servant 
had said: Madame is not receiving; and 
M. de Sade had replied: Take in my card 
just the same; and the servant, with that 
fine instinct which knows when to dis- 
obey orders, had bowed in acquiescence. 
M. de Sade in the mean time examined 
the territory of the enemy. An open 
book on the canapé bore the title Cau- 
series du Lundi, an indication which 
both surprised and reassured him. A 
vitrine filled with Sévres and Saxe fig- 
urines interested him immensely, for he 
was a connoisseur of precious trifles. Its 
pendant on the other side of the console 
was devoted to jade, amid whose curious 
branched designs elephants with jeweled 
eyes paraded and Buddhas slept on teak- 
wood pedestals. 

At the rustle of a dress he turned to 
see a little figure with Venetian hair, 
whose complexion rivaled that of the 
in the eabinet, holding his 
ecard in its hand and inspecting him 
with a frank curiosity. For a moment 
he was possessed by the illusion that one 
of the figurines in the vitrine had 
stepped down from its glass shelf to 
confront him. 

“ Madame,” he said, bowing, “I owe 
you a thousand apologies for disturbing 
you at this hour.” 

The little figure dropped inte the chair 
of Aubusson tapestry, self-poised and ex- 
pectant. 

“T have not the honor to know you, 
monsieur,” it said. 


sh pherdess 


“That happens often in the case of 
celebrities,” replied M. de Sade, gallant- 
ly. “I am only one of the orchestra 
chairs. But I have something serious 


to say to you, and when I have a serious 
thought in my head I have no peace till 
its ghost is laid.” 

“ Monsieur,” the little figure replied 
in a business-like manner foreign to 
Dresden shepherdesses, “I give you 
fifteen minutes to lay your ghost, for 
I also have a serious matter in hand. 
At half-past two I have an appointment 
at Drécoll’s for a last fitting.” 

“Tet us then come quickly to the 
point,” said M. de Sade, sitting down 
beside the morocco - bound Causeries. 
“But first I must confess to you that 
I am an ambassador without credentials. 
For when one is deeply interested in the 
welfare of any one, in an emergency one 
does not wait for the formality of doc- 
uments. Moreover, in this ease they 
would not be forthcoming.” 

“Monsieur counts then on his su- 
perior judgment.” 

“And on your indulgence. Imagine 
a young girl, fearless, innocent, at that 
age when one defies the world in order to 
commit a folly. For madame, who is 
herself so near that age, to imagine 
such a—” 

“They exist in every forest. Proceed, 
I beg of you.” 

“Into the forest in question,” con- 
tinued M. de Sade, “comes a man—I 
might even say a kunter—” 

“ And the folly is committed.” 

“Oh no, madame, you proceed too 
rapidly. gut on some bright morning, 
at Saint Roch, or under the patronage 
of some other distinguished member of 
the company of saints—” 

“T understand. But I? Why should 
this folly interest me?” 

“ Because, madame, the name of this 
hunter is Monsieur de Balloy.” 

The figure in the Aubusson chair did 
not move, but a look of quick intelli- 
gence passed over the face. 

“Ah! So you wish me to assume the 
role of la Dame aux Camélias—to sur- 
render Monsieur de Balloy to Made- 
moiselle Innocence.” 

“On the contrary, madame, I wish 
you to keep him.” 

“Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, you come 
too late. Monsieur de Balloy and I have 
quarreled.” 

Here M. de Sade lost one of his pre- 
cious minutes in reflection. 


FAR BEYOND THE SEA FPLECKED WITH 


“ Pardon me,” he said at last, “ pardon 
me if I am about to commit an indis- 
cretion. But quarrels proceed from 
grievances. Those of Monsieur de 
Balloy do not interest me—but yours, if 
perchance they were of such a nature 
as to excite in you a sympathy for those 
who have not yet quarreled but are sure 
to do so hereafter—if you whose eyes 
are opened would consent to touch those 
that are yet blind- 

“ Monsieur, there remain exactly eleven 
minutes. What do you wish of me?” 

“ Madame,” said M. de Sade, “if your 
charity toward Monsieur de Balloy does 
not exceed that for my friend—I say 
friend because, as you perceive, I am too 
old for the réle of lover—” 

“Really, Monsieur de Sade, I believe 
you would make an excellent one.” 

“On the stage possibly. But permit 
me to remind you that we have but ten 
minutes left. You have had the grace 
to ask what I wish of you. In so doing 
you use a word which is not in the vo- 

Vor. CXXIII.—No. 736.—67 


WHITE SAILS, HE SAW THE WRITER 


eabulary of suppliants—but if you will 
allow me—” He went to the desk by the 
window, took a sheet of note-paper from 
the portfolio, and began to write rapidly, 
conscious meanwhile that the figurine 
had left its seat and was standing over 
him. 


“ MADEMOISELLE,—Monsieur de Balloy 
aspires to your hand. In exchange he 
offers you—what! A heart without hon- 
or. But black as is that heart, it is mine, 
and I will not surrender it to you.” 


“ 


You wish me to sign that?” said a 


‘voice over his shoulder. “ Oh, how little 


you understand us! Give me the pen.” 
She took his place and wrote in turn: 


“ MADEMOISELLE,—Monsieur de Balloy 
aspires to your hand. The heart which 
he offers you I, who once believed in its 
promises, give you willingly. It is too 
black for even me.” 


“There,” she said, looking up into his 
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face, “is what I will sign. Are you 
satisfied ?” 

Tears are not becoming to Dresden 
complexions, but the lips quivered. 

“ Madame,” said M. de Sade, whose 
voice also trembled a little, “if in the 
three minutes which remain to us you 
would consent to sign the other also— 
a mother will know better than we which 
to deliver.” 

“Willingly—since you are a man of 
honor.” 

She rewrote the first, signed and folded 
both and gave them to him. 

“Madame,” said M. de Sade, whose 
voice still trembled, “you have left me 
but one minute in which to do what is 
more difficult than to ask—to thank you. 
Whatever the result of your ”—he hesi- 
tated a moment for a word—“ of your 
charity—” 

“Oh, as to that I am indifferent.” 

“No, I do not believe it.” 

“Monsieur de Sade,” she said, point- 
ing to the clock, “the mauvais quart 
WVheure de Rabelais is over.” 

“You are right. I renounce the ef- 
fort—to thank you is useless.” 

For the first time a faint smile came 
into the eyes. 

“Since you are one of the orchestra 
chairs, you might come to-morrow night 
to admire my new costume.” 

“ No—after realities one does not seek 
illusions. But—” 

She raised her hand. “ No promises, 
I beg of you. One ean do everything 
with promises but rely upon them.” 
And before he could reply she had 
vanished through the portiéres. 

M. de Sade took up his hat and cane, 
glanced once more at the desk by the 
window, the open book, the figurines on 
the glass shelves of the cabinet, at the 
still swaying portiéres. No, it was not 
an illusion—he held the two notes in his 
hand. 


On the beach at Ostend M. de Sade 
had found a Bath chair which sheltered 
him from the fresh breeze off the Chan- 
nel. Children were playing in the sand, 
erecting bastions against the invading 
sea. Men and women sat in groups in 
the warm sun or strolled along the sea- 
wall to meet the incoming steamer. But 


none of these attracted his attention. 
One by one he took up the letters on his 
knee, reading them leisurely and con- 
signing them again to their envelopes, 
till one—the one long waited for—re- 
mained unopened. For a long time he 
looked at the firm, clear handwriting of 
the superscription, like one who listens 
to a voice calling from out the past. The 
mere address of a letter may contain a 
message. Then he broke the seal. 


“My Frienp,—What did you say to 
Anne that after you had gone she should 
fling herself into my arms with such a 
passion of weeping and affection? She 
has gone with the Abbé d’Arlot to make 
a visit in Freyr. Do not worry about 
her. At her age hearts bleed, but do not 
break. 

“Oh, my friend— No, I will not at- 
tempt to—my heart is too full. 

“Of curiosity also! By what process 
did you extract from that drélesse— Ah, 
I know what you are saying—that my 
world never forgives that other. It is true. 

“There was a time when your sar 
casm, your irony, your nature, oppressed 
and fascinated me. You produced in me 
a kind of pain of which you alone pos- 
sessed the secret — which stings and yet 
gives pleasure. How is it that you re- 
verse the order of time? that years soften 
instead of hardening you? Would for 
your sake—oh, and Anne’s also — that 
these years— 





“Forgive me—what is written is writ- 
ten. Do you know what Raoul said to 
me to-day? ‘There is more good in de 
Sade than I imagined!’ 

“ DIANE.” 


Far beyond the sea flecked with white 
sails, beyond the horizon banded with 
trails of smoke, he saw the writer as 
plainly as he saw the written. 

“Would monsieur,” said the voice of a 
boatman, “like to take a sail? I have 
a good boat and the sea is fine.” 

“No, my friend,” said M. de Sade, 


“at my age one prefers havens to 
horizons.” 
The letter which he mailed that 
evening contained a single sentence: 
“Oh, woman, woman! not to tell me 
which note you made use of!” 
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CHATEAU DE PIBRREFONDS 


My Second Visit to the Court of 
Napoleon III. 


BY MADAME DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 





Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone, the writer of these letters, was formerly 
Miss Lillie Greenough, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. As a child Miss Green- 
ough developed the remarkable voice which later was to make her well known 
and when only fifteen years of age her mother took 


her to London to study 
under Garcia. 


Two years later Miss Greenough became the wife of Charles 
Moulton, the son of an American banker resident in Paris. 

Upon the fall of the Empire and the death of her husband Mrs. Moulton 
returned to America, where a few years later she married M. de Hegermann- 
Lindencrone, at that time Danish minister to the United States, and now his 
country’s representative at Berlin. Madame de Hegermann - Lindencrone’s 
letters describing her first visit to the court of Napoleon III. at Compiégne 
appeared in the August Harper’s. Further letters telling of her experiences 
in Paris during the Commune will appear in a forthcoming number. 


ComprzGne, 27th November, 1868. moment, sympathized with me and tried 


EAR M——-: to change the paternal mind, but the 
When the invitation to be a paternal mind was obdurate and _ all 


guest at the Court of Napoleon pleadings were, alas! in vain. It all 
IIT. came my father-in-law wet-blanketed cost too much—my toilettes, the neces- 
the whole thing, and I was broken- sary outlay, and especially the enormous 
hearted. The Duke de Persigny, who tips to the royal servants. 


happened to be at our house at that I pined and pouted the whole day and 
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considered myself the most downtrodden 
mortal in existence. 

Imagine my delight a few days after 
to receive a second document, inform- 
ing us that our names had been re-entered 
on the list and that we were expected all 
the same on the 27th to stay nine days. 
At the same time there came a note from 
the Duke de Persigny in which he said 
their Majesties desired us particularly to 
come, and he added: “ Tell your father- 
in-law that the question of pourboires has 
been settled now and forever. No more 
tips to be given or taken at Compiégne.” 

Then consent came, and I was bliss- 
fully happy. 

It seems that the Emperor’s attention 
had been called to the many very dis- 
agreeable articles in the newspapers on the 
subject of the extravagant pourboires ex- 
acted at Compiégne. The Emperor was 
very much annoyed and gave orders di- 
rectly to suppress this system, which had 
been going on for years without his 
knowledge. 

Last night we stayed in Paris to be 
ready at half-past two this afternoon. 
To describe our departure, arrival, and 
reception would only be to repeat what I 
have already written. Among the fifty 
or sixty guests there are many who were 
here then. In addition there are the Duke 
d’Albe with daughters, Baron Beyens, 
the Belgian Minister, Mr. Mallet of the 
English Embassy, Mr. Due of the Swedish 
Legation, the poet Prosper Mérimée, and 
many, of course, I do not know. 

Strangely enough, we were shown into 
the same apartment we had before, which 
made us feel quite at home. We found 
tea, chocolate, and cakes on the table, 
and I rested an hour before dressing 
for dinner. We met at seven o'clock in 
the Salle des Fétes, the only room in this 
huge chateau large enough to contain all 
the party here (I suppose there must be 
one hundred and twenty people), there- 
fore it serves as reception and ball room. 

The Empress looked superb in a gown 
of an exquisite shade of lilac. She wore 
her beautiful pearls and a tiara of dia- 
monds and pearls. When she came near 
me she held out her hand and said she 
was very glad to see me. The Emperor 
was kind and gracious as usual. 

The Baron G vas told to take 
me in to dinner, and we followed the pro- 





cession to the dining-room, passing the 
cent gardes, who looked like an avenue of 
blue and glittering trees. The Baron 
G—— and I are neighbors in the country, 
their place, La Grange, being not far 
from our place, Petit Val. He is not 
exciting, but as he knows he is dull, he 
does not pretend to be anything else. 
I was thankfal for this, as I felt that 
I did not need to make the slightest 
effort to entertain him. 

I looked about me at the table, and if 
I had not known that this was la série 
amusante I should never have guessed 
it, every one seemed so spiritless and 
“sans le moindre entrain,” as my neigh- 
bor remarked. 

No excitement this evening but the 
dance. Waldteufel, the composer and 
pianist, is suppressed! They say that 
the Emperor, who has a horror of pub- 
licity in private life, was very displeased 
last year by the indiscretions and per- 
sonal anecdotes, and especially the cari- 
catures, which appeared in the Figaro. 
The Emperor vowed that no outsiders 
should be invited again, therefore poor 
Waldteufel has to pay les pots cassés 
and we must make our own music. 

Looking for a substitute for Wald- 
teufel, a clever chamberlain discovered 
the “ Debain piano ” (a mechanical piano). 
You remember, I had one in my youth. 
How I loved it! How I used to love to 
grind out all the beautiful music those 
ugly boxes contained! I was so glad 
io see one again, and envied the per- 
epiring chamberlain, who looked bored 
to exhaustion, having to turn the crank 
instead of joining the dance and turning 
the heads of the ladies. 

It took two of them to manage the 
complexities of the piano, and as neither 
possessed a musical turn of the wrist and 
neither had the remotest idea of time or 
measure, it was very hard for us poor 
dancers! When one of the martyrs want- 
ed to explain to the other what to do he 
would stop and forget to turn the crank. 
The dancers were thus obliged to pause, 
one foot in the air, not knowing when 
to put it down; and when they did 
put it down, they did not fall into 
measure and had to commence all over 
again. This spasmodic waltzing almost 
made wus crazy. 

As for me, I could not bear it any 
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THE EMPEROR'S INVITATION 


longer. No chariot nor horses could 
have kept me away from that piano. 
To feel again after so many years 
the delight of playing it! And then I 
wanted to show how it should be played, 
so I went to the piano and took the 
crank out of the hands of the chamber- 
lains and ground out a whole dance. 

His Majesty walked up to the piano 
while I was playing and said: “ But, 
madame, you will tire yourself. You 
really must stop and let some one take 
your place.” 

“Tf your Majesty only knew what a 
pleasure it is for me to play this piano! 


TO MR. AND MRS. MOULTON 


I had one like it when I was a little girl 
and have never seen one since.” 

“ Are these pianos not something quite 
new?” he asked. “TI was told that they 
were the latest invention.” 

“They may be,” I replied, “the latest 
improvement on an old invention, but the 
pianos are older than I am.” 

“That,” answered the Emperor, smil- 
ingly, “ does not make them very old.” 

He ealled one of the chamberlains, and 
I reluctantly gave up my place. The 
Count de A—— was beckoned to, and 
as we were about to waltz off the Em- 
peror said, “If I danced I should like to 
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dance with you myself, but I do not 
dance.” 

“Then,” I said, “I must dance with- 
out you.” 

He laughed, “You are always ready 
with a reply,” and stood there watching 
us with those wonderful eyes of his. The 
Emperor certainly has the most uncom- 
mon eyes. When they are once fixed 
upon you, you feel that you cannot es- 
cape them; and never mind how far you 
are from him and it is his intention to 
speak to you, he looks directly at you 
and moves with a swaying motion toward 
you, his eyes never swerving from your 
face. 

Hlere is the list of my dresses (the 
cause of so much grumbling): 

Vorning Costumes.—Dark-blue poplin 
trimmed with plush of the same col- 
or; toque, muff to match. Black velvet 
trimmed with braid; sable hat, sable tip- 
pet and muff. Brown cloth trimmed with 
bands of sealskin; coat, hat, muff to 
match. Purple plush trimmed with bands 
of pheasant feathers; coat, hat to match. 
Gray velvet trimmed with chinchilla; 


chinchilla hat, muff, and coat. Green 
cloth (hunting costume). Traveling suit; 
dark-blue cloth coat. 

Evening Dresses. —Light-green tulle 
embroidered in silver, and, for my locks, 
what they call “une fantaisie.” White 
tulle embroidered with gold wheat ears. 
Light gray satin quite plain with only 
Brussels-lace flounces. Deep-pink tulle 
with satin ruchings and a lovely sash 
of lilac ribbon. Black lace over white 
tulle with green velvet twisted bows. 
Light-blue tulle with Valenciennes. 

Aflernoon Gowns.—Lilac taffetas. Light 
eafé au lait. Green faille faced with blue 
and a red Charlotte Corday sash (Worth’s 
last gasp). A red taffeta, quite plain. 
Gray faille with light-blue facings. 

Do you not think there is enough to 
last me as long as I live? 

28th November, SuNDAY. 

The Marquis d’A—— happened (I say 
happened, but I believe he mancuvered ) 
to sit next to me at déjeuner, and, 
taking me unawares between two mouth 
fuls of truite saumonée, decoyed me 
into accepting a stupendous proposition 
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MY SECOND VISIT TO THE 


of his, which was to help him to get up 
an opérette which he had had the courage 
to compose. He said the idea had just 
come into his head, but I thought for an 
impromptu idea it was rather a ripe one, 
as he had brought the musie with him to 
Compiégne, and had already picked out 
those he thought 

could help, and 


COURT OF NAPOLEON III. 5438 
When I went to the Empress’s tea this 

afternoon I took those questions A 
sent me from America. You know 
them? You have to write what your 
favorite virtues are, and, if you were not 
yourself, who would you like to be, ete., 
ete. I was glad to have something new 
and original 


which might 





checked them offi 
on his lean fingers. 
He said that the 
opérette only had 
one act, which I 
thought was fort- 
unate, and that it 
only needed four 
actors, which I 
thought was. still 
more fortunate. 
The next thing 
to be done was, he 
said, to get the 
singers’ consent. I 
should have said 
it was the first 
thing to be done, 
but he was so 
bubbling over with 
enthusiasm that 
he was sure every 





one would jump 


amuse _ people. 
The Empress, see- 
ing the papers in 
my hand, asked 
me what they 
were. I told her 
that they were 
some questions, a 
new intellectual 
pastime just in- 
vented in Amer- 
ica. 

“Do they in 
vent intellectual 
pastimes in Amer 
ica ?” she asked. 
Looking at me 
with a smile, “I 
thought they only 
invented money- 
making.” 

“They do that, 
ge 





replied, 





at the chance of 
taking part. EMPRESS 

He seized the 
first moment after their Majesties had 
retired to pounce upon those he had 
selected, and having obtained their 
consent, he proposed a walk in the 
long so-called “Treille” or “ Ber- 
ceau.” Napoleon the First built this 
long walk, which is one thousand meters 
long and reaches to the edge of the 
forest, for the Queen Marie Louise. I 
must say I pitied her toes if she walked 
there often on as cold a day as to-day; 
I know mine ached as we paced to and fro 
while the Marquis explained the opérette. 
It was really too cold to stay out-of- 
doors, and we turned back to the little 
salon called the “Salon Japonais” to 
finish the séance there. 

“What part am I to take?” asked 
Prince Metternich. As he could not be 
anything else, he accepted the role of 
prompter, and promised all the help he 
could give. 


“but they have 
also invented 
these questions 
which probe the mind to the marrow and 
unveil the soul.” 


EUGENIE 


She laughed and said, “ Do you wish 


me to unveil my soul, comme cela a 
Vimproviste?” 

I answered: “ Perhaps your Majesty 
will look at them at your leisure. I 
hardly dare to ask the Emperor, but if 
he would I should be so happy.” 

“Leave them with me, and to-morrow 
we will see.” So I left the papers 
with her. 

It is the fashion this year for ladies 
to wear lockets on a black velvet ribbon 
around their necks. The more lockets 
you can collect and wear, the finer you are. 
Each locket represents an event, such 
as a birthday, a bet, an anniversary of 
any kind, ete. Any excuse is good for 
the sending of a locket. The Empress 
had seventeen beautiful ones to-day (1 
counted them). They have a _ rather 
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NAPOLEON'S SIGNATURE AND ANSWERS 


eannibalish look, I think. Is it not in 
Haiti (or in which country is it?) that 
the black citizens wear their rivals’ teeth 
as trophies on their black necks? 

Who should offer me his arm for din- 
ner to-night but Prosper Mérimée, the 
lion of lions, the pampered poet, who 
entrances all those who listen to him 
whenever he opens his lips. 

He looks more like an Englishman 
than a Frenchman; he is quite old, and, 
I faney, older than he looks (he may be 
fifty years old). He is tall and dégagé, 
with a nice smile and pleasant eyes, 
though sometimes he gives you a sharp 
and suspicious glance. He speaks Eng- 
lish very ~zell; I told him (stretching a 
point) that I had never heard a for- 
eigner speak such good English as he did. 

He replied without a blush, “I ought 
to speak it well; I learned it when I was 
a child,” and added, complacently, “I 
can write even better than I speak.” 

I asked him if he could write poetry 
in English. He gave me a look as if to 
say, what business is that of yours? and 


TO MADAME MOULTON’S QUESTIONS 


answered: “I do not think I could 
My English goes just so far and no 
farther; I have the strictly necessary 
but not the superfluous.” 

I said, banally, 
“T should think one would have to know 
every word in the dictionary.” 

“Oh,” he said, “I don’t attempt 
rhymes; they are far beyond me.” 
When he talks French he is _ perfectly 
delightful. He creates the funniest 
words and gives such an original turn 
to his phrases that you are (at least, I 
was) on the qui vive not to lose any- 
thing he says. It is like a person who, 
improvising on the piano, makes un- 
expected and subtle modulations. 

He told me he had been in cor- 
respondence for over thirty years with 
an English lady whom he had never seen. 

“Were you in love with her that you 
wrote to her all those years?” 

“T was in love with her letters. They 


“To make rhymes,” 


were the cleverest things I ever read. 


full of wit and humor.” 


“Was she in love with you or only 
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with your letters?” I was indiscreet 
enough to ask. 

“How can you ask?” he said. I won- 
dered myself how I could. 

“Did she write in English and did you 
write in French?” 

“Yes, she wrote in English,” he an- 
swered, and looked bored. 

“Ts she dead?” I asked, getting bolder 
and bolder; but he would not talk any 
more about this clever lady, and we drift- 
ed into other channels of conversation. 
Too bad! I would have liked to know 
if the lady was still living. 

I wish I could remember all the pearls 
that fell from his lips, but, alas! one 
cannot, like Cleopatra, digest pearls; but 
I do remember one thing he said, which 
was, “If I should define the difference 
between men and women, I would say, 
‘Que les hommes valent plus, mais que 
les femmes valent mieux.’” I wondered 
if this was one of the pearls he let drop 
in his letters to the wonderful English 
“bas bleu.” 

In the evening we danced to the 
waltzes of the Debain, and were obliged 
to tread a very spasmodic measure. The 
Prince Imperial, who is now twelve 
years old, asked me for a polka, and 
I had to elutch his shoulder with one 
hand and beat time with the other 
on his arm to keep any kind of rhythm 
in his evolutions. It is nice to see 
him circulating about and chatting with 
all the ladies. 


29th November. 

A message came to my room this 
morning to the effect that I was to sit 
next to the Emperor at lunch. I sup- 
pose they thought it best to let me know 
in time, in case I should go wandering 
off sight-seeing like last year, but no 
danger! Once caught, twice warned, as 
the saying is. 

Therefore, when we descended to the 
salon, I knew what my fate was to 
be. The Due de Sesto gave me his 
arm and deposited me at the side of his 
Majesty. The Duc de Sesto, generally 
called Pépe (Spanish for Joseph), has 
recently married the widow of the Duc 
de Morny, and though this is not exactly 
their honeymoon, one can see that they 
are very much in love; his eyes are al- 
ways following her. They say that when 
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people asked him if he was going to 
marry her, he answered, “ Yes, I intend 
to, but I shall not know where to pass 
my evenings!” I don’t believe this, be- 
cause I have heard it said of so many 
others. 

The Emperor was in the most delight- 
ful spirits and full of bonhommie and 
fun; looking across the table at a certain 
diplomat (Baron F >, te and tf 
never knew a person more impervious to 
a joke than that gentleman is,” and then 
he went on to say that once he had told 
the Baron the old time-worn joke which 
any child can understand. (You have 
heard it many times, I am sure, dear 
mama. ) 

One begins by saying: “ Vous me per- 
mettez de vous tutoyer.” (“You will 
permit me to use the thee-and-thou.”) 

And then one says: “ Pourquoi aimes- 
tu la chicorée?” (“Why do you like 
chicory?”) To which the answer is: 
“Parce qu’elle est amére (ta mére)”— 
(“Because it is bitter”—or “your 
mother.” ) 

I had better tell the story in the 
Emperor’s own language: 

The Baron was making a call upon 
the Duchess of B , one of the ladies- 
in-waiting of the Empress, a severe and 
formal person, as you know, and in deep 
mourning for her mother. He wished to 
make himself agreeable, and told her this 
story, saying that it was the most amusing 
thing he had ever heard. But he forgot 
to put in the part about the permission 
to use the thee-and-thou, and said point- 
blank: 

“Pourquoi aimes-tu. la salade ?” 

The Duchess, horrified at such fa- 
miliarity, was speechless, and he, burst- 
ing into laughter, said without waiting 
for her to speak: 

“Parce qu’elle est ta mére.” 

The Duchess arose, indignant, saying, 
“Monsieur, I beg of you—my poor 
mother died three months ago—I am 
still wearing mourning for her,” and 
began sobbing and left the room. 

The Baron, nothing daunted, tried a 
second time to relate this anecdote to a 
lady, forgetting to apply the thee-and-thou. 

“Madame, pourquoi aimez-vous la 
salade?” 

Naturally she hadn’t the least idea 
what he meant, and he answered tri- 
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umphantly, “Parce qu’elle est Madame 
votre mére.” 

“What annoys me beyond measure,” 
said the Emperor, “is that he goes on 
telling this story, and adds, ‘The Em- 
peror told it to me.’” 

The Emperor laughed heartily and I 
did too; then he told me another amusing 
thing. At a ball at the Tuileries he said 
to a young American whose father he 
had met: “J’ai connu votre pére en 
Amérique. Est ce qu’il vit encore?” and 
the young man, embarrassed and con- 
fused, answered, “ Non, Sire, pas encore.” 

“Tt is so good,” said the Emperor, 
“to have a laugh, especially to-day, as 
all the afternoon I shall be plunged in 
affairs of state.” 

I did not forget to tell the Emperor 
that Delsarte was wildly excited on re- 
ceiving the present of tobacco his Maj- 
esty had sent him last year. I wandered 
considerably from the truth, as in reality, 
Delsarte, who is not Napoleonic in his 
polities, had said when I gave it to him: 

“Comment! c’est Badinguet qui m’en- 
voit cela. What does he want me to do 
with it?” with a dark frown, but I 
noticed he smoked “le bon tabac” all 
the same, and I am sure he said (even 
to his best friend), “ You sha’n’t have 
any.” Of course the Emperor had quite 
forgotten that such a person as Delsarte 
had ever existed. 

This was a perfectly delightful dé- 
jeuner, and I shall never forget it. 
The numerous chamberlains were busy 
arranging the different amusements for 
the guests, putting horses, carriages, 
shooting, and exeursions at their dis- 
posal, but we unlucky ones were in duty 
bound to abide by the Marquis, who had 
completed his troop to his satisfaction. 
He had enticed the two young Mlles. 
A and two of their admirers to un- 
dertake the chorus; he was very grateful 
to them, as otherwise it would have had 
to be suppressed—perhaps the best thing 
that could have happened to it. 

The Princess Metternich asked us to 
come to their salon (they have the beauti- 
ful apartments called “les appartements 
d’Appollon”), in order that we might 
try the music with the piano which the 
Prince had hired as usual for his stay at 
Compiégne, and which he had put at 
the disposition of the Marquis. The 





Marquis was in ecstasy, and capered 
about to collect us, and at last we 
found ourselves stranded with the manu- 
script and its master, who was overjoyed 
to embark us on this shaky craft, He 
put himself at the piano, played the score 
from beginning to end, not sparing us a 
single bar. My heart sank when I heard 
it; it was worse than I thought, and the 
plot was even worse than the music, naif 
and banal beyond words. 

In the evening nothing else was talked 
of but the opérette, and the Mar- 
quis was in the seventh heaven of 
delight. Their Majesties were told of 
the Marquis’s interesting intention. I 
could see across the room that the 
Empress knew that I was going to take 
part, for she looked over toward me, 
nodding her head and smiling at me. 

There was some dancing for an hour, 
when one of the chamberlains came up 
and said to me that the Empress would 
be pleased if I would sing some of my 
American songs. I was delighted, and 
went directly into the Salle de Musique, 
and when the others had come in I sat 
down at the piano and accompanied my- 
self in the few negro songs I knew, such 
as “ Suwannee River,” “Shoo Fly,” and 
“ Good-by, Johnny, come back soon to 
your own chick-a-biddy.” Then I sang a 
song of Pfince Metternich’s, called “ Bon 
soir, Marguerite,” which he accompanied. 
I finished, of course, with “ Beware.” 

The Emperor came up to me and asked, 
“What does chick-a-biddy mean ?”’ 

I answered, “‘ Come back soon to your 
own chick-a-biddy’ means ‘ Reviens 
bientét 4 ta chérie,”” which apparently 
satisfied him. 

Their Majesties thanked me with ef- 
fusion and were very gracious. The 
Emperor brought, himself, a cup of tea 
to me, which is very unusual for him 
to do, and, I fancy, a great compli- 
ment, saying: 

“This is for our chick-a-biddy!” 

Their Majesties bowed in leaving the 
room, every one made a deep reverence, 
and we departed to our apartments, 


30th November. 
The old, pompous, ponderous diplomat 
—what am I saying?—I should have said, 
the very distinguished diplomat, the same 
one the Emperor told me yesterday was 
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so impervious to a joke, honored me by 
giving me his baronial arm for dé- 
jeuner. I can’t imagine why he did it, 
unless it was to get a lesson in English 
gratis, of which he was sadly in need. 
He struck me as being very masterful 
and weighed down with the mighty af- 
fairs of his tiny little kingdom. I was 
duly impressed, and never felt so sub- 
dued in all my life, which, I suppose, was 
the effect he wished to produce on me. 

We sat like two gravestones, only wait- 
ing for an epitaph. Suddenly he mut- 
tered (as if such an immense idea was 
too great for him to keep to himself): 

“Diplomacy, madame, is a dog’s busi- 
ness.” 

“Ts that because one is attached to a 
post ?” 

He gave me such a freezing look that 
I wished I had never made this silly 
remark. At the same time he unbent 
a little and his mind veered slightly to 
the leeward, and with a dismal twinkle 
in his eyes he launched into frivolity, 
his face brightened visibly, and he said, 
“The Emperor told me something very 
funny the other day.” 

I knew what was coming! He asked 
me why I liked salad. Can you guess 
the answer? I had many ready for him, 
but I refrained, and only said, “ No; 
why is it?” 

“Parce qu’elle était ma mére!” he re- 
plied, and laughed immoderately, until a 
fit of coughing set in; I thought there 
would not be a button left on him. 
When he had finished exploding, he said, 
“Did you understand the ‘ choke ’?”’ 

I answered, quite seriously: “I think 
I would understand better if I knew what 
sort of salad his Majesty meant.” 

He shook his head and said he did not 
think it made any difference what sort of 
salad it was. 

I could hardly wait till we returned 
to the salon, I was so impatient to tell 
the Emperor of the Baron’s latest version. 
As his Majesty was near me talking 
to some lady during the cercle, I stepped 
forward so as to attract his attention. 
He soon moved toward me, and I, 
against all the rules of etiquette, was 
the first to speak. 

“Your Majesty,” I said, “I sat next 
to the Baron at breakfast and was not 
spared the salad problem.” 
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“ How did he have it this time?” asked 
the Emperor. 

“This time, your Majesty, he had it 
that you had said he liked salad, because 
it was his mother.” 

The Emperor burst out laughing and 
said: “ He is hopeless,” 

It would seem as if Fate had chosen 
the Baron to be the butt of all the 
plaisanteries to-day. Later in the after- 
noon we drove in a char-a-banc to 
St.-Corneille, a lovely excursion through 
the woods. The carriages spun along 
over the smooth roads, the postilions 
eracked their whips and tooted their 
horns, the air was cold and delicious- 
ly invigorating, and we were the gay- 
est party imaginable. One would have 
thought that even the worst grumbler 
would have been put in good spirits by 
these circumstances; but no! our distin- 
guished diplomat was silent and sullen, 
resenting all fun and nonsense. No won- 
der that every one conspired together to 
tease him. 

At St.-Corneille there are some beauti- 
ful ruins of an old abbey and an old 
Roman camp. When we came to the 
“Fontaine des Miracles,’ Mr. Mallet 
(of the English Embassy) pulled out 
of his pocket a Baedeker and read in a 
low tone to those about him what was 
said about the miracles of the fountain. 
The Marquis de Gallifet then inter- 
posed, not wishing any amusement to 
take place without helping it on and 
adding some touches of his own, saying 
in a loud voice (evidently intended to 
be heard by the Baron): “The waters 
of this fountain are supposed to remove ” 
—then raising his voice—* barrenness.” 

“Baroness who?” asked the diplomat, 
who was now all alert. 

Mr. Mallet, to our amazement (who 
ever could have imagined him so jocose?), 
said, quite gravely: “ Probably the wife 
of the barren fig-tree.” 

“ Ah,” said the Baron, “I don’t know 
them,” thus snubbing all the fig-trees. 

“A very old family,” said Mallet, 
“mentioned in the Bible.” 

This seemed to stagger our friend, who 
evidently prided himself on knowing 
every family worth knowing. The Mar- 
quis de Gallifet, seeing his chance, hur- 
ried to tell the story of the Albe family, 
which the crestfallen Baron drank in with 
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open mouth and swallowed whole. As the 
Duc d’Albe was there himself, listening 
attentively and smiling, the story must 
have been true! The Marquis de Gallifet 
said that when Noah was ready to depart 
in the ark he saw a man swimming for 
dear life toward the boat, waving some- 
thing in the air. Noah called out to him: 

“Don’t ask to be taken in, we can’t 
carry any more passengers, we are al- 
ready too full.” The man answered: 
“T don’t want to be taken in, I don’t care 
for myself, but pray save the papers of 
the family.” 

The Baron looked very grave and 
turned to the Duke and asked in an ex- 
tremely solemn tone, “Is this really 
true?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered the Duke, with- 
out moving a muscle. 

“The saying ‘Aprés moi le déluge’ 
originated from our family, but we say, 
‘Nous d’abord, et puis le déluge’!”... 

“ How interesting!” said the Baron. 

Then Mr. Due, not wishing to be out- 
done, said his family was as old (if not 
older), having taken the name of Due 
from the dove (in Norwegian Due means 
dove) which carried the olive branch to 
the ark. By this time the poor Baron, 
utterly staggered and bewildered in pres- 
ence of such a concourse of ancient no- 
bility, did not know on which leg to stand. 

I thought I had had enough of fossils 
and ruins for one day, from breakfast 
down, and so when old General Canrobert 
eame to offer me his arm for dinner I 
said to myself, “This is the climax!” 
But on the contrary. He was so de- 
lightful and genial that my heart was 
warmed through. 

At the ball in the evening my old 
General was chivalry itself. He even 
engaged a partner for the Lancers, 
and skipped about telling everybody he 
did not know how to danee the Lancers, 
which was unnecessary, as one could see 
for one’s self later. 

There are four kinds of people in 
society: 

Those who know the Lancers. 

Those who don’t know the Lancers. 

Those who know the Lancers and say 
they don’t. 

Those who don’t know the Lancers and 
say they do. 

My old, venerable warrior really did 


not know the Lancers, but tripped about 
pleasantly and let others guide him. But 
no one could compare with him when 
in the Grande Chaine he made his Louis 
XV. reverence; the younger men had to 
acknowledge that he scored a point there. 


1st December, 

Count Niewekerke offered me his arm 
for déjeuner this morning. Count N 
is a Dutchman (Hollandais sounds bet- 
ter) by birth, but he lives in Paris. As 
he is the greatest authority on art there, 
the Emperor made him Count and “ Di- 
recteur” of the Galerie du Louvre. He 
is very handsome, tall, and commanding, 
and has, besides other enviable qualities, 
the reputation of being the great lady- 
killer par excellence. 

As we stood there together, the Em- 
press passed by us. She held up her fin- 
ger warningly, saying: “Take care! 
Beware! He is a very dangerous per- 
son, un vrai mangeur de ceur.” “TI 
know, your Majesty,” I answered, “and 
I expect to be brought back on a litter.” 

She laughed and passed on. N 
looked pleasantly conscious and fiat- 
tered as we walked to the dining-room. 
I felt as if I was being led to the 
altar to be sacrificed like poor little 
Isaac. His English is very cockney, and 
he got so mixed up with “heart” and 
“art” that I did not know half the time 
whether he was talking of the collection 
of the Louvre Gallery or of his lady 
victims. He did not hesitate to call my 
attention to the presence of some of 
them at the table. 

Count N is as keen about the 
good things of the table as he is about 
art; in fact, he is a great epicure. As 
he thought well of the menu, I will copy 
it for you: 











Consommé en tasses. 

@ufs au fromage A I’Italienne. 

Petites truites, 

Cailles au riz. 

Cotelettes de veau grillées, 

Viande froide, salade. 

Brioches A la Vanille, fruits, dessert, 
café, 


“Well,” said the Empress, as she 
stopped in front of me after déjeuner, 
“are you alive?” 

“JT am, your Majesty, and, strange to 
say, my heart is intact.” 
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“ Wonderful!” she said; “you are an 
exception,” 

We had the choice between going to a 
chasse a@ tir (without the Emperor) or 
a drive to Pierrefonds. I had enough of 
the chasse a@ tir last year, and I still see 
in my dreams those poor birds fluttering 
in their death agony. Anything better 
than that! I preferred Pierrefonds with 
its gargoyles and its hard, carved chairs. 

What was my delight at the Empress’s 
tea this afternoon to see Auber, my dear 
old Auber! He had been invited for 
dinner, and had come with the artists 
who are to play to-night. He looked 
so well and young in spite of his eighty- 
three years. Every one admires him and 
loves him. He is the essence of good- 
ness, talent, and modesty. He is writing 
a new opera! Fancy writing an opera 
at eighty-three! 

I asked what the name of it was. He 
answered. “‘ The Dream of Love.’ The 
title is too youthful and the composer 
is too old; I am making a mistake, but 
what of that? It is my last!” 


I said I hoped he would live many 


more years and write many more operas. 
He shook his head, saying, “ Non, non, 
cest vraiment mon dernier!” 

Mr. de Lareinty said to the Empress 
at tea that there was an unusual amount 
of musical talent among her guests. He 
said there was a real galaxy of stars, as 
seldom to be found in amateurs. The 
galaxy may have existed, but the stars! 
The Milky Way seen through the wrong 
end of an opera-glass was nothing to the 
smallness of their magnitude. 

The Empress caught at the idea di- 
rectly, and the decree went out that 
there should be a concert to-morrow even- 
ing, not mere desultory singing, but 
singers and songs in regular order. 
Auber said he was sorry he could not 
be there to applaud us. He went with 
us when we went to our rooms, and then 
he had no idea how to find his own. 
After having seen him given successively 
to three different valets, we left him to 
his fate, hoping he would arrive at his 
destination in the course of time. When 
we came into the salon for dinner, Auber 
was already there. If he had not brought 
his own servant with him, he never would 
have been in time. 

That evening the troop of the Comédie 
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Frangaise played “ La joie fait peur,” by 
Musset. The theater was brilliantly 
lighted; the guests from the environs and 
the “fine fleur” of Compiégne filled all 
the boxes. The gentlemen and the officers 
were in the parquet. The Court and 
Impérial “ Invités” sat with their Maj- 
esties in the “ Loge Impériale.” It was 
a magnificent sight! 

Mme, Favart was most touching in 
her réle, and everybody, I think, wept. 
Coquelin was excellent, but I do not like 
him so much in his pathetie réles. After 
the piece he said a monologue, which was 
the funniest thing I ever heard. “ Les 
obséques de Mme. X ” The whole 
house was laughing, and most of all the 
Emperor. I could see his back shaking, 
and the diplomatic and apopletic Baron 
condescended to explode twice, 

The representation lasted till 10.30, 
The artists did not change their toilettes, 
but came into the salon as they were, 
dressed for the play. They were received 
with great cordiality by their Majesties. 
The chamberlain gave them each a little 
package containing, I suppose, a valuable 
souvenir from the sovereigns, A special 
train took them back to Paris. 

Auber bid me good-by, saying, “ Au 
revoir until Paris, if you are not too 
deep in these grandeurs to receive a 
poor, insignificant bourgeois like me.” 

“You can always try,” I answered. 
“ Bon soir et bon voyage!” 

2d December. 

What a day this has been! A storm 
of rain and hail raged all night, and 
when I looked out of the window this 
morning I saw everything deluged in wa- 
ter; the park looked dismal, all the paths 
were full of puddles, the trees were 
dripping with rain, and to judge from 
the dark skies and threatening clouds it 
seemed as if worse was to follow and 
there might be thunder and lighining. 
On the programme for to-day there stood 
“ Chasse A ecourre,” but, of course, that 
fell into the water, as would have been its 
natural end, anyway, in this weather. 
None of the ladies donned their green 
costumes, as the day would be passed in- 
doors. At déjeuner | fortunate 
enough to sit between the Prinee Metter- 
nich and the Marquis de Gallifet. 

Prince M asked, “ What shall we 
do indoors this awful day ?” 
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I proposed tableaux, but he objected. 
Then I suggested that one might have 
a fancy-dress tea-party. At last, after 
many wild propositions, he said, “ Why 
not charades ?” 

Of course he had intended charades 
all the time. He asked the Marquis de 
G if he would help us. 

“No, I won’t,” answered the Marquis, 
but you are welcome to my wife; she 
loves dressing-up and all that non- 
sense,” adding, “It is the only thing she 
ean do with success.” 

“ But we want her to act. Can she?” 

“Act!” said the amiable husband. 
“ She can act like the devil!” 

By the time we had returned to the 
salon the Prince had not only found a 
good word for a charade, but had decided 
in his resourceful mind all miaor details. 
He thought it would amuse the Prince 
Impérial to join us, and he asked per- 
mission of the Prince’s tutor to allow 
him to do so. The permission was 
readily given. 

The Prince M begged Vicomte 
Walsh to obtain the Empress’s gracious 
consent to honor the performance with 
her presence. She was very pleased at 
the idea of seeing her son’s début as an 
actor, and promised to come, and even 
said she would have the tea usually 
served in her salon brought to the lit- 
tle theater. 

Prince M gave us a sketch of what 
he wanted us to do and gave us general 
instructions as to our costumes and bade 
us to meet again in an hour. He would 
see to everything else: light, heat, 
scenery, powder, paint, etc., all the ac- 
eessories would be ready for us. ... We 
ladies were to be Pierrettes and dancers 
of Louis XV. period; the gentlemen 
were to represent the “talons rouges” 
and to have red cloth pasted on the heels 
of their low shoes. We could paint our 
faces and powder our hair after our own 
ideas. “ But, ladies, above all do not be 
late,” were the parting words of the 
Prince. 

We followed his instructions as well as 
we could and reappeared in the theater 
to hear the now fully matured plans of 
our impresario. 

The Empress was already seated be- 
fore we were ready (Prince Metternich 
was so long painting the Prince Im- 











périal). We could hear her saying, “ Al- 
lons! Allons!” clapping her hands in 
her eagerness for us to commence. 

The word was pantalon. 

The first syllable, pan, was represented 
by the Prince Impérial. His body was 
visible to the waist above a pedestal. 
Over his flesh-colored undershirt he wore 
a wreath of green leaves across his shoul- 
ders, and his head was also covered with 
a wreath. He held the traditional flute 
before his mouth. No one could have 
recognized his delicate features, as 
Prince Metternich had painted his lips 
very large and very red and had added 
a fantastic mustache. His eyebrows 
(black as ink) had an upward tilt in 
true Mephistopheles style. 

The scene was in a sylvan wood. The 
Prince had ordered from the greenhouse 
some orange and other trees to be moved 
onto the stage, which made a very pretty 
effect. 

The Princess Metternich, in a quaint 
costume, was the Harlequine to her hus- 
band’s Harlequin. They made a very 
funny love scene, because, being man 
and wife, they could make all their kiss- 
ing real and so ridiculously loud that 
one could hear it all over the theater. 
Every one laughed till they cried, and 
particularly as Pan was rolling his eyes 
about in a very comical manner. Her 
other lover (Pierrot) came in un- 
awares, but she had time to throw a 
shawl over Harlequin, who put himself 
on all-fours, thus making a bench on 
which she demurely sat down. In order 
to throw dust in Pierrot’s eyes she took 
from her basket a hammer and some nuts 
and began cracking them (to the audi- 
ence’s and Pan’s horror) on poor Harle- 
auin’s head, eating them with great sang- 
froid. Prince Metternich had prudently 
previded a wooden bowl with which he 
covered his head, so that his ambassa- 
dorial skull should be spared. Pan smiled 
a diabolical smile and had, of course, a 
great success. 

Talon was the next syllable. This was 
a sort of pantomime. The actors were 
grouped like a picture of Watteau. 
Count Pourtalés was a dancing-master, 
and was really so witty, graceful, and 
took such artistic attitudes that he was 
a revelation to every one. Prince Met- 
ternich (his bosom friend) exclaimed: 
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«Who would ever have thought it! How 
talent conceals itself!” 

The whole word pantalon was a com- 
bination of colombines, harlequins, and 
Louis XV.’s cavaliers dancing in a circle 
and all talking nonsense at once. The 
statue Pan in knickerbockers, his wreaths 
still on his head and shoulders, joined 
in the dance. 

The Empress led the vociferous ap- 
plause, and Prinee Metternich came for- 
ward on the stage and said: “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, we are deeply flattered by 
your approval. There will be this even- 
ing another performance before his 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, and 
I hope you will favor us with your 
patronage.” 

There was great laughter at this. 

Count Pourtales took me in to dinner. 
We were very glad to be neighbors. He 
was resting on his laurels, and I wanted 
to rest before getting mine (if I got any) 
this evening. We exchanged views on 
nervousness. He said he had been dread- 
fully nervous this afternoon. I told him 
I was always nervous when I had to 


sing; especially when I sang the first 


song I was hot and cold all over. “ Like 
Alboni,” he said; “she has had to give 
up singing in opera, she had such stage- 
frights.” We thanked each other, after 
finishing dinner, for having been kind 
enough to let each other alone, 

At ten o’clock the “ galaxy ” went into 
the Salle de Musique and the planets 
began to shine. 

First came Baroness Gourgaud, who 
attacked the mi bémol Polonaise of 
Chopin. Their Majesties settled them- 
selves in their chairs with a good-heavens 
look on their faces; the same was visible 
on the faces of most of the guests. 
However, she played beautifully, more 
like an artist than an amateur. The 
Empress went forward to her, holding out 
her hand, which the Baroness, bowing to 
the ground, kissed gratefully, feeling 
that she had covered herself with glory, 
as she really had. 

Next Mr. de V: (our basso) sang 
“Oh, Marguerite” from “Faust” with- 
out the slightest voice but with excel- 
lent intentions. Then, having the music 
under his hand (he was not urged), he 
continued and sang “ Braga’s Serenade,” 
which he thought was more suited to his 
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voice, though it is written, as you know, 
for a soprano. He sang the gir!l’s part 
in a mysterious, husky, and sepulchral 
voice, and the angel’s part weaker and 
feebler than any angel ever dreamed of. 
I looked at the beautiful plafond painted 
by Girodet, and to keep myself from 
going to sleep counted their legs and 
tried to caleulate how many legs belonged 
to each angel. Mr. de V said his 
idea was to make the contrast very strong 
between the girl and the angel. He cer- 
tainly succeeded! 

Mr. Due played some of what he calls 
his “ sketches,” which gave the Princess 
Metternich the occasion to say jokingly, 
“Il est si doue” (gifted). Every one 
was pleased. So was he. 

I sang “Le Rossignol” of Alabief, in 
which is the cadenza Auber wrote for me. 
Princess Metternich accompanied me. 
Then I sang “Oh, That We Two Were 
Maying,” by Gounod, a much too serious 
song, but the Empress said she thought 
it was the most beautiful one she had 
ever heard. I think so, too. I also sang 
one of Massenet’s, “ Poéme d’Avril.” He 
is a young composer who, I think, has 
a great genius and a great future. They 
asked for “ Beware,” which I sang. The 
Emperor came up to me (every time he 
gets up from his chair every one gets up 
and stands until he sits down again) and 
said, “Won’t you sing the song about 
the shoe?” 

What did he mean? I had no idea. 

“The one you sang the other night.” 

What do you think he meant? Well, 
he meant “Shoo Fly!” I sang it, as 
he desired. I don’t believe he knows yet 
what its true meaning is. 

There is an end to all things, and our 
concert came to an end at last. Their 
Majesties with gracious smiles and thanks 
retired. The Milky Way faded from 
view, and the planets went to bed. 


ath December. 

At ten o’clock this morning I was sur- 
prised at hearing a timid knock at my 
salon door. Who should it be but the 
Marquis A——. He begged my pardon 
for disturbing me, but he wished to con- 
sult me about something he considered of 
great importance. He looked disheveled 
and eare-worn, even at this early hour, 
as if he had not slept all night. 
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Would I be willing to help Count 
vE in our duet and sing a part of 
his music? Otherwise he was sure it 
would never go. I told him it would not 
be easy to sing tenor, but I would see at 
the rehearsal what I could do. He was in 
despair. I tried to tranquilize him, my 
kindness of heart triumphing over my 
forebodings, and assured him that all 
would go well. I did not tell him that 
I had had a succession of nightmares last 
night, where I saw myself stranded on 
the stage, having forgotten both words 
and music. He told me he had been on 
the stage at work with the carpenters since 
I don’t know when this morning. They 
had first put up “une intérieur,” as he 
had ordered, but he saw that there would 
not be space for the eight performers 
(there are two scenes where we are all on 
the stage at once), therefore he had or- 
dered the carpenters to change it and put 
on a garden scene instead. 

I ate my déjeuner sandwiched between 
the tenor and the basso. We rehearsed 
our dialogues, appearing to discuss other 
matters, using meaningless gesture. 

The Empress went directly to the 
Marquis after déjeuner and said, “ We 
are looking forward to your opérette to- 
night with real pleasure, and we are sure 
it will be a great success.” The Marquis 
was radiant. When we met later in the 
theater for our first and only rehearsal, 
we were delighted to find there the grand 
piano from the Salle de Musique. 

The Marquis was dreadfully put out 
with me because I refused to faint on 
the stage. He said nothing was easier; 
TI had only to put my arms out to 
break the fall and—fall. He thought 
that with a little practice between the 
afternoon and the evening I should be 
able to do it. I can see myself covered 
with bruises tumbling about over sofas and 
chairs, and I can see the bewilderment 
of any one coming into my room while I 
was practising this part of my réle. 

I said, “I absolutely refuse to risk my 
neck.” He thought it was very selfish 
of me. One would have thought that the 
whole success of the opérette depended 
on my fainting. He said he could show 
me how to fall without hurting myself, 
and in trying to do so he tripped over 
a vase and bumped his head against the 
garden bench. 
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At half-past four my maid came to 
the theater to tell me that the Empress 
expected me to tea. I had thought she 
would, as she had promised the answers 
to those questions, and so it was. As 
soon as I appeared (I had had time 
to change my dress), the Empress called 
me to her and said: 

“Here are the answers to your Amer- 
ican soul-probing questions! These are 
mine ”’—giving me hers—“and here are 
the Emperor’s. He was very pleased to 
write them, as it was you who asked 
him; besides, I think they amused him. 
He spent a long time pondering over each 
answer. You see,” she added, with her 
lovely smile, “nous vous aimons bien.” 
I was very glad to have the answers. 
I copy them for you. 


What personal attribute do you most ad- 
mire? Gratitude. 

Who are your favorite authors? Tacitus. 

What are your favorite occupations? Try- 
ing to solve problems that are unsolvable. 

Who would you most wish to be? My 
grandson. 

What characters in history do you most 
dislike? Le Connétable de Bourbon. 

What faults do you find easiest to forgive? 
Those by which I profit. 

NAPOLEON, LOUIS. 


What personal attribute do you most ad- 
mire? Devotion. 

Who are your favorite authors? 
deron, Byron, Shakespeare. 

What are your favorite occupations? 
Doing good. 

Who would you most wish to be? 
self. 

What characters in history do you most 
dislike? Lopez. 

What faults do you find easiest to forgive? 
Those which passion excuses. 


Cal- 


My- 


EUGENIE. 
What personal attribute do you most ad- 
mire? Perseverance. 
Who are your favorite authors? 
Mérimée. 
What are your favorite occupations? 
Building castles in Spain. 


Pr. 


Who would you most wish to be? WNa- 
poleon ITT. 

What characters in history do you most 
dislike? Mazarin. 


What faults do you find easiest to forgive? 
Gluttony. 
Pr. MERIMEE. 
The Empress asked kindly about the 
opérette. 
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“T hope your Majesties will be in- 
dulgent,” I replied. 

The Emperor raised his glass during 
the dinner, though I sat very far down 
the table. I suppose he wanted to inspire 
me with courage. 

The Vicomte arranged everything for 
us most amiably. We rushed off to our 
rooms to dress. I for one was not long 
over my toilette, and, taking my maid, 
hurried through the long corridors to 
the theater. The chamberlain came to 
ask whether their Majesties should come 
now. Prince Metternich answered that 
we were waiting for them. 

The commotion caused by the entrance 
of the audience and placing people ac- 
cording to their rank took a long time, 
Prince Metternich had long since been 
tucked into the small prompter’s box, 
and the Marquis was fidgeting at the 
piano, after having bored the life out of 
us, by asking: “Do you think you know 
your part?” “Don’t forget to,” ... ete. 

In spite of our qualms, the opérette 
was not so bad, after all, and there was 
one moment of genuine hilarity. . This 
was when the little fox-terrier belong- 
ing to a young lady in the chorus 
rushed on the stage to join his mistress, 
who with great sang-froid picked him up 
and went on singing, to the immense 
amusement of the audience. 

The curtain fell amid great applause, 
as spontaneous as it was persistent, and, 
I hope, genuine. We stayed in our cos- 
tumes for the tea in the Empress’s salon. 

Both the Emperor and the Empress 
complimented the Marquis and thanked 
us all separately for the pleasure they 
had had and the trouble we had given 
ourselves. The Emperor said to me, 
“You surpassed yourself this evening.” 
I courtesied and asked him what he 
thought of the music. 

He hesitated before saying, “I am not 
so sure of myself there, but it seemed to 
me that, as Rossini said of the music of 
Wagner, ‘Il y avait des jolis moments, 
mais des mauvais quarts d’heures.’ All 
the same, it was very pleasant.” 


5th December. 
Dear M. 


It seems nice, all the same, to be at 
home again. We arrived in Paris at six 
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o’clock, and at 7.30 I was in my bed com- 
pletely worn out. However, I must tell 
you how our visit ended the day before 
yesterday. Was it only the day before 
yesterday? It seems months ago. At 
déjeuner the Princess Metternich sat on 
the right of the Emperor, and the Em- 
press’s brother-in-law, Due d’Albe, gave 
me his “avant le déluge” arm and put 
me on the left of his Majesty. 

I thought the Emperor looked tired 
and ill, and I noticed he frequently put 
his hand on his back, as if he was in pain. 
The Princess Metternich engrossed the 
Emperor’s attention. She is so witty and 
lively that every one must listen when 
she talks. Still, the Emperor talked with 
me a good deal and thanked me for hav- 
ing done so much to amuse them ;—never 
would they forget the pleasure they had 
had. 

When we went up to our rooms to put 
on our cloaks there was no pretentious 
beadle demanding his fee, and our 
particular valet looked sad and did not 
meet our eyes when I tried to catch his 
to give a smile of adieu, and persistently 
fixed his gaze on something at the other 
end of the corridor. I rather liked the 
old way better, as one felt that in a 
measure one had made some little com- 
pensation for all the delightful days 
spent there. I asked my maid how the 
servants felt about this change. She said 
that in their salle 4 manger almost all 
the maids and valets belonging to the 
guests gave pourboires. 

After we had made our adieux and had 
gone down and mounted the different 
carriages, their Majesties came out on 
the baleony and saw us depart. They 
waved their hands as a farewell as we 
drove off. 

The journey back to Paris was a silent 
one. Each was occupied with his own 
thoughts. Prince Metternich sat in a 
corner talking politics with the impervi- 
ous diplomat, and I wondered if this last 
was relating the salad’s complicated rela- 
tionships. We bade one another good-by, 
adding, with assumed enthusiasm, that 
we hoped to meet soon again, when per- 
haps we were rejoicing in the thought 
that we should not see one another for 
a long time to come. 

What insincere creatures we are! 
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The Turning-point 


BY ALAN 


time and watched his departing 

form swing into the morning 
mist. He turned at the gate, as he al- 
ways did, and, as on every day, Lois 
waved her hand. Then the fog en- 
gulfed him. 

There was something in its soft density, 
in its impalpable obscurity, strongly akin 
to her own mood, and it held her motion- 
less. The earth was very still, and in 
its silence she could detect the troubled 
questions of her own heart; unreasoning, 
unjustified, she had told herself a thou- 
sand times, but yet of an insistence that 
seemed almost immortal. If it were any- 
thing less than she feared, her own judg- 
ment would have revolted, but to be 
oppressed by love itself was well-nigh 
hideous. Like a creature trapped in 
some delicate snare she had essayed every 
affectionate escape, but ever as she moved 
toward any impression of individuality 
she was swamped by an adoration that 
left her breathless. She loved, God knew 
that, but life seemed to be bounded by 
sacrificial altars which her husband 
heaped anew with passionate offerings. 

She had watched this grow from a 
bridal worship into a consuming flame 
that now almost choked her with its in- 
tensity, and with it grew the conscious- 
ness that her intellectual vitality was 
being sapped by the response it demand- 
ed. There were no little voices to answer 
the question; indeed, in that case there 
would have been no question to answer. 

As she gazed, the fog lifted and daintily 
divested itself of garden and hedge. The 
horizon widened into clean, beautiful 
green things, and with the enlarging 
world her mind suddenly expanded to a 
solution. Doubt, misunderstanding, even 
resentment, it might cost all of these, 
but she was ready to pay the price. 

Weeks later, during an evening that 
to Hendrick at least was full of satisfy- 
ing nearness, her pent-up spirit spoke, but 


wor wife stood for a long 
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there was nothing in the smooth tones that 
revealed the voicing of a great ambition. 

“ Stephen.” 

He looked up, and something in his 
gray eyes made her pause. “ Yes, dear.” 

“I—I want to go to Europe in Jan- 
uary with the Reynoldses.” 

The gray eyes opened wider. 
want to what?” 

“Go to Europe with the Reynoldses. 
I saw them yesterday,” she hastened on, 
“and they renewed an invitation made 
months ago, but I didn’t like to tell you. 
It sounded too miserably selfish, and—” 

Her words trailed out, silenced by a 
quick apprehension and the beating of 
her own. heart. Hendrick stared with a 
puzzled wistfulness. He was conscious 
of a chill that seemed to radiate from 
the very presence which he so loved, and 
in which he was wont to move to his soul’s 
great content. 

It was typical of the man that his an- 
swer reflected her rather than himself. 
“How long do you want to be away, 
Lois?” 

“ Stephen—dear—don’t put it like that; 
four months,” she added, gazing at him 
with beseeching eyes. “Husband, I 


“You 


don’t want to go unless you want me to. 
I know how it must sound; but trust me 
and send me.” 

At the words, Hendrick, in spite of 
himself, fell to thinking how immeas- 
urably she had trusted him, and they 
struck him with a strange direct reason- 


ableness. He had told her a thousand 
times of his utter dependency, he had 
felt it most in those too-rare moments 
when she had faintly responded to his 
adoration, but now her detachment from 
the sheltering arms impressed him with 
a sudden respect. 

“Lois, dear one, of course you can go. 
I can just dimly guess what it will all 
mean to you. I’d trust you out of this 
world into the next. You know you're 
all I’ve got.” 
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She was conscious at once of an ab- 
solute dissolving of his soul in her own. 
Often and again she had been burdened 
with a sense of the lodgment of Hen- 
drick’s spirit in her breast, till her very 
thoughts were colored by an unnatural 
duality. She had reckoned that her hus- 
band would let her go and had read him 
truly enough, but it was fate that the 
very thing from which she fled should 
open the gates. 

There was a mingling of eyes, a long 
interchange, even intersearching, of soul 
that filled her with a sudden fear. Then 
Lois had a glimpse of herself sfanding 
alone, uninfluenced and unconstrained, 
and to the vision her whole nature 
mounted in eager response. 

She told him what a woman tells to 
the man who has displaced all others in 
her heart by the sheer weight, not the 
sheer joyousness, of his love. Hendrick, 
with a mind in a riot at her departure, 
was nursed through mood and tense by 
a wise devotion that never slackened to 
the hour of Lois’s sailing. He was hun- 
gry for her, and she knew it. He remem- 
bered vividly what even their short sep- 
arations had meant to him; he could 
understand her longing, but was baffled 
by her willingness, to go. 

The parting was a loving deception, 
which, however, deceived neither. Hen- 
drick’s prospective loneliness appalled 
him, but he said nothing; his wife’s 
happy visions vanished and she gave no 
sign. It was just one of those little do- 
mestic tragedies which were being en- 
acted all around them, but which they 
shared for the first sharp time. 

Soon the throb of the vessel awakened 
her to a keen perception that seemed to 
pierce her years of indecision. She felt 
suddenly as if the torrent of her hus- 
band’s worship had been bridged by some 
structure that carried her over its im- 
petuous flood, and on the other side wait- 
ed a thousand new and beautiful things. 

The vast empty horizon, the gigantic 
sweep of the hard blue sky, the clean 
wind breathing over the salty leagues, 
the cleft waves racing along the smooth 
black side—all these inoculated her with 
a sense of new existence that was en- 
trancing. She was so delightfully alive, 
and in a way so emancipated, that in 
the very uncertainty of the future lay 
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its charm. It was like the soaring of a 


singing lark into rare and odorous space. 


Some suggestion of what it all meant 
to his wife, and blind faith, at least in 
her judgment, sustained Hendrick for 
the first few days; then the inflexible de- 
mands of his position engulfed him for 
a time. It was a work to which he gave 
his best, but there had always seemed a 
grim irony in the destiny that made him 
the superintending engineer of a huge 
factory. His evident, palpable life moved 
through a maze of mechanical creatures 
of his own contriving. His office was 
the nerve-center of the factory. His do- 
main was peopled by countless diligent 
machines and vibrated with the move- 
ment of vast powers. 

Now he looked to all this for some 
expression it had never yielded before, 
and sought forgetfulness of loneliness. 

There was something else to which he 
turned instinctively, something guarded 
almost fiercely from those who knew him 
best—it was the consciousness of his al- 
most dual life. One existence, ostensible 
and productive, mirrored the man to his 
friends, a progressive, active engineer; 
the other revealed a shy, sensitive per- 
sonality, subjective and imaginative. 
One part of him gave orders, bore respon- 
sibility, did the work, and comported 
itself normally and methodically; the 
other—and this was to him his active 
and real self—was swayed by spiritual 
emotion and fragments of his dreams. 

The isolation he dreaded closed in. 
He felt it in the sudden first distaste of 
his work. All the necessary little erudi- 
ties of it became unbearably wearisome, 
more, even repellent, till out of them 
rose a strange distrust of his own powers. 
He found himself pointless and inef- 
ficient. Then, because his essential faith 
was shaken, he essayed the other self. 

In the midst of a questioning mood he 
was summoned to the power-house, where 
throbbed the rhythmical giants that vital- 
ized the factory. One of the engines, a 
huge Corliss, was intractable. She was 
petted, oiled, rubbed, and polished till 
her vast smooth limbs shone like silver. 
Her foundations groped deep in the earth, 
her fly-wheel bisected the place with its 
burnished rim, and Hendrick stood study- 
ing her vagaries with his foreman. There 
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were little questioning pauses that only 
an engineer could note—small irregulari- 
ties that betrayed themselves in a flicker 
on the switchboard. A thousand horse- 
power was at work, but the horses were 
not pulling together. 

He reviewed the engine’s former ail- 
ments as a surgeon does the past history 
of a patient, then a forefinger was laid 
on a rocking metal block. “ Your trouble 
is in here, Bob. It’s nothing but valves— 
dirt in’em. We all get something in our 
valves occasionally; mine need overhaul- 
ing now. There, watch her slow down. 
Better take them out to-night. Il come 
if you want me.” 

Bob shook his head with something of 
relief. “You needn’t come, sir; that’s 
all right.” Then as they turned to the 
door he hesitated, and blurted, “ There’s 
something else, Mr. Hendrick; I meant 
to speak of it before, but—” his words 
died out in a strange confusion, and 
Hendrick looked at him, puzzled. 

“Well?” 

“Tt’s not exactly engines, either.” He 
actually blushed. “We got a man child 
over at our place last week, and—and— 
I want you to godfather him, if you’re 
agreeable. We named him after you.” 

It was all so remote from anything he 
had expected, and there was such a mov- 
ing homeliness about it, that Hendrick 
stared, with a sudden rush of longing in 
his own heart. But Bob’s grime-streaked 
face was impassive, and a pair of steady 
gray eyes demanded an answer. His 
hand went out and rested on the fore- 
man’s shoulder. 

“You honor me, Bob—and I envy you; 
and I'll do my best for the lad.” Then 
his palm collapsed in the grip that took it. 

For days his mind was surcharged with 
questions that would not be denied, and 
for the first unforgetable time doubt 
entered. His confidence in himself, his 
wife, his work, vanished, and even aspira- 
tion did not move him. The full tide of 
her passionate response must ultimately 
mingle with his own worship. He had 
believed this and lived toward it. Every 
flight of his restless spirit was buoyed by 
it, but he also knew that his was a love 
that must satisfy itself by eye and ear 
and touch and caress, and that for lack 
of these the very tissue of life was con- 
suming in intensity of longing. 
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Thus her first letter found him. He 
devoured it eagerly, rapturously, then 
with a slow, deadening comprehension 
that it was not the message he craved. 
He did not want such gentle thanks or 
photographic details of a delightful trip, 
but a sign that no imagination could ever 
read into these modulated lines. Rub- 
bing the thin sheets between his fingers, 
as though to extract some fiber of the 
life that had inscribed them, he was sud- 
denly whirled into a revulsion of feeling. 
He was wrong—by God! he was all 
wrong. He was pouring himself out to one 
who would never, never see him as he was. 
It was a violation of his inmost spirit. 

The dull thunder of the factory drifted 
in through an opening door, and his 
mind pitched mechanically on the in- 
tractable Corliss. That was it—adjust- 
ment—his own valve motion was out of 
order; they both needed adjustment. 
Then in a flood of sentimental revolt 
he wrote: 

“TI feel that my point of view about 
our marriage has been too intense, and 
may even have made it hard for you. 
I have always thought that I was only 
half alive unless I was in some way ex- 
pressing my love for you, and wonder that 
you have never found me too emotional 
for a normally comfortable life. Now 
that you are not here, everything is 
strangely changed, and I have pent up 
within me what I have so long poured out 
on you, and honestly, dear, it frightens 
me. At this moment I have a dreadful 
longing for you to pull my head down 
on your shoulder, and lavish yourself 
upon me as you never have. It will re- 
lieve you to know that I have decided 
to be more of the standard husband and 
reorganize myself for our mutual benefit. 
This will take a little time, and it’s 
rather a painful process, so it is just as 
well you will not be here. 

“T am vexed to confess that I have 
not been able to do any writing since 
you left. The springs of imagination 
seem to have dried up. Everything all 
right here, except one engine that in- 
sists on sulking like its master.” 


Utter weariness took him, and he ex- 
perienced illimitable loneliness, such as 


must sometime come to those whose 
highest existence is to waste themselves 
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THE ENGINE-ROOM HAD DROPPED INTO A STRANGE SILENCI 
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on one beloved. This second parting was 
worse than the first. He was crushed be- 
neath the Juggernaut of his own ideal- 
ism. 

His mind did not veer into contempla- 
tion of what might have happened had 
he married another, nor did he even dis- 
tantly imagine the possibility of seeking 
companionship elsewhere. Up to the day 
of their meeting, his heart had been like 
some broad, untenanted plain over which 
swept the free and taintless winds of 
heaven. He had unconsciously kept him- 
self unspotted through a certain fine, 
delicate instinct, and because he vibrated 
to the beauty and mystery of life, and 
so, through all the subtle progress and 
change of mind and body there was be- 
ing stored up within him a flame of pure 
and noble passion. Through this he lived 
and labored. It was his vehicle of ex- 
pression, his inspiration, his solace, the 
great and reasonable reason for every- 
thing. He had not dreamed that it would 
burden his wife; he would never have 
dreamed it, save in the ghastly loneli- 
ness of days that were. Now the sudden 
sensing of this unimaginable thing work- 
ed like a dull and creeping poison in 
his brain. 

Weeks later he was walking through 
the factory a half-hour before the day’s 
end. Everywhere desperate haste was 
visible. Men stood impatiently beside 
machines that marked time to their own 
impatience. Vistas opened of power, 
method, and production. It was all per- 
fect in its own way, and his work was 
better than himself. 

Suddenly the long ranks of incan- 
descent lights rose and fell again and 
again from an intense, unwonted brill- 
iancy to a dull red. The electric motors 
varied their speed with them, till the room 
was full of a vast rhythmical palpitation. 
The balance of things was gone. 

The hands stepped back nervously 
from their work and looked after Hen- 
drick, who was running toward the power- 
house. As he reached it, Bob dashed in 
ahead of him. 

“ Quick, Bob,” he shouted; “shut her 
off !” 

The foreman jumped at the handle 
of the steam-valve controlling the racing 
Corliss, but it would not turn; the sway- 
ing of the engine had jammed it fast. 
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He pulled desperately, and a quick gray- 
ness mounted into his cheeks. 

“ Jump, sir, jump; the wheel is going!” 

Close beside Hendrick the great fly- 
wheel flashed through the air, its glisten- 
ing rim like a streak of flying silver. 
Then, in the roar of gathering destruc- 
tion, came a small voice with a question 
to the engineer. Instantaneously there 
dropped a calm in the center of this 
cyclone, and he remembered that if the 
governor-chain could be broken the engine 
must stop; if not, catastrophe waited. 

He swung toward it a little uncertain- 
ly, for he was a strong man and loved 
life; then, with a vision of his wife’s 
face, with her name on his lips, flung 
himself square across it. 

He was borne like a leaf on its sharp 
surface back to the clattering valve- 
motion. It tightened across him, stretch- 
ed—and broke with a sharp snap. Instant- 
ly the safety mechanism clicked into ac- 
tion. A shudder ran through the. whole 


gigantic frame, as if blind fury shrank 
appalled from the sacrifice, and the speed 


of the great wheel began to slacken. 
Then slowly, with grinding and groan- 
ing of ruptured metal, it came to rest. 

The boiler valves roared out their pent- 
up energy. The factory, plunged suad- 
denly into darkness, echoed with the 
sound of running, stumbling feet, and a 
multitude of men raced into outer safety. 
The engine-room had dropped into a 
strange silence. In the dusk of the win- 
ter evening its gigantic tenant loomed 
monstrous and forbidding, and beside it 
Bob knelt on the floor over the limp 
and twisted body of his chief. 


Lois and her companions, the Reyn- 
oldses, raced through the major portion 
of Europe in a breathless American 
fashion. The journey resolved itself into 
a series of hasty packings and unpack- 
ings, but they finally arrived in Algiers, 
fortified by having at least been in close 
proximity to a number of interesting 
things. 

Beneath the palms of their hotel 
the last remnants of her resolve for self- 
improvement vanished. The easy, care- 
free acceptance that had, in her friends, 
seemed at first so irresponsible, became 
at once the most delightful and natural 
of views; and, if her mind groped at 
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first for its fleeting Puritanism, she soon 
lost herself in the mystery and beauty 
of a wonderful world. Now, as ever, 
the plain, uncompromising West yielded 
to the spell of the immemorial East. 

It was on the knees of the gods that 
Kingston should have been at the hotel; 
Kingston, with his long, lank figure, his 
delicate, nervous hands and inscrutable 
There was a strain in him that 
answered to the call, and involuntarily, 
once a year, he deserted his studio and 
drifted in silent contentment to Algiers. 
Something like weariness of the praise 
of his plutocratie clients seized him with 
an annual disgust that would only be 
smoothed out in this semi-tropical Nir- 
vana. There was a restful depth in the 
atmosphere of mountain, city, and pur- 
ple sky to which he turned with a vast sat- 
isfaction. It could always be depended 
on, it was always responsive, and it never 
talked, and this was balm to Kingston. 

He surprised himself no less than his 
friends by demanding an introduction to 
Lois, and even felt a faint thrill of 
pleasure as he met the timid inquiry in 
her brown eyes. She had heard of King- 


eyes. 


ston, she had seen his picture in the 
Metropolitan, and had dimly wondered 
at the quality of mind that could trans- 


late such beauty. Now, meeting him, 
she saw not so much the painter himself 
as his last great work—the gray walls of 
the Kasbah, the white, tortuous streets 
of the ancient city, and behind all, the 
blue haze of the Atlas hills. It was 
reasonable that all this should invest him 
with interest, and that he should seem 
the personification of all that this new, 
strange journey could offer her. He 
was different from any man she had ever 
known. His character unveiled itself in 
fragments that seemed each to suggest 
something still more characteristic, and 
his cynicism, tempered to a needle-point, 
was too delicately perfect to wound. 

In the Georgia gardens she first spoke 
freely of herself, and he listened with a 
grave deference modulated by an elusive 
twinkle. 

“T feel almost wicked to be so happy 
so far away from home, and yet—” 

“Yet what?” he said, watching her be- 
neath his drooping lids. 

“Something here seems to literally 
take hold of me; I can’t explain.” 
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“ That’s the way of the East; of course 
you can’t explain; the charm would 
break if you could. But I don’t see any 
depravity in your happiness.” 

She laughed, and his eye caught some- 
thing of the light in her own. “If I 
may have a guess, you take things too 
seriously. Don’t; it spoils everything.” 

“For instance?” she hazarded. 

Her silence was inviting, and he 
drawled on. “I used to slave and be very 
serious over it, but I didn’t do good work. 
People wouldn’t buy, and I don’t blame 
them. Then I realized that what the 
world wants is the lighter touch, not the 
heavy hand, so I got over all that. As 
to pleasure, it’s much the same thing— 
some people work over it, but I don’t. 
And the same thing applies to the other 
great occupation.” 

“Which?” she smiled. 

“Love,” he said, slowly. 

Lois’s mind flashed to Hendrick in his 
throbbing factory, and suddenly wondered 
why she had never even seen it. 

“T would like to know what you think 
of that; since I am happily and safely 
married,” she added. 

He lit a cigarette and watched a ring 
of smoke curling into the breathless air. 
“That is as it ought to be, and I con- 
gratulate him, so what I say doesn’t 
apply to you. I know people, however, 
who are so painfully in love that they 
ean’t forget it for a moment. Their 
friends feel as though they were in some 
hallowed presence and had forgotten to 
rub their spiritual feet on an ethereal 
mat. Now I call that positively indecent ; 
besides, it is fatal to individuality, it 
is too absorptive.” 

Lois stared at the flannel-clothed oracle 
whose careless shaft had sped so straight. 

“But some people are made like that,” 
she said, in faint, feminine confusion; 
and then, nerved by some swift instinct 
of protection, “When it’s real, it is 
beautiful.” 

“Tt may be. Not knowing, I can’t 
say; but extremity of devotion ought to 
be kept at home in a cupboard and only 
taken out occasionally. When a man has 
a seizure like that, only one woman is 
beautiful, not all, and it is not fair to 
the sex. Where would your poets and 
painters come in if they concentrated? 
Think it over.” 
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She did think it over, and through her 
thoughts moved also Kingston’s figure. 
Tt seemed impossible for him to be 
serious, but his quizzical humor was 
touched with a wide experience. 

Hendrick’s letter came, a potent re- 
minder of actualities. Why should he 
speed her holiday and then cloud it with 
the tale of his own loneliness? His at- 
titude, if not his words, condemned her 
absence, and it filled her with a mute 
resentment. He might at least have 
waited until he had found himself. All 
through the letter ran the suggestion 
that he had given more than he had re- 
ceived. This roused her, till into her 
wounded heart filtered a slow understand- 
ing. He had come to the turning in the 
road that she had longed for, but more 
quickly than she had ever dreamed. 

This almost too sudden fruition of her 
plan filled her with uncertainty of her 
own powers. Had she dropped a staff 
to take a reed—herself—to lean upon? 
Then, suddenly conscious of the nearness 
and beauty of the new life, she kissed 
the letter. “I am so sorry, dear,” she 
whispered, “ but, oh, so thankful!” 

She was never so much in love with 
living as at that moment. She could 
not trust herself to answer yet, and the 
letter lay in her bosom like a passport 
to a new world. 

The next day Kingston did, for him, 
a very unusual thing, and headed a 
luncheon-party to the Kasbah. When 
the rest of her friends had disappeared 
into the gray ramparts, he stretched him- 
self at Lois’s feet. There was something 
about his loose-jointed ease that fitted 
into her relaxing mind; and for a long 
time neither spoke. There was much, 
indeed, that spoke to them, and below 
and beyond an exquisite world smiled up, 
breathing a sharp, sensuous beauty. 

Then Kingston’s voice came in, slow, 
even, and uncolored. He told her of his 
own life, of his placid if youthful de- 
fiance of a moribund school of painting, 
of his sudden success and subsequent 
prosperity. Through it all he seemed to 
have won out by independent diffidence. 
He knew many men and most places. 
He had wandered everywhere, care- 
free and casual, and, as Lois listened, 
she heard unfolded the intimate things 
that lie behind common knowledge. 
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More than anything his quaint individ- 
uality held her. He detached himself 
gracefully from stress or strain and 
looked down with humorous cynicism on 
a toiling world—and yet his chief char- 
acteristic was brains. 

Lois found herself envying him these 
things for Hendrick. She had the 
feminine attribute of imagining possi- 
bilities where none existed, and, like 
many wives, credited her husband with 
latent powers that only awaited their 
appointed time. Kingston, wise, witty, 
and restful, with the world at his feet 
because he had dared to despise it, 
lounged at the goal to which her husband 
must win. 

Over her reverie came the African 
twilight, and the dusk brought them to 
the cactus-guarded gates of the hotel. 
As she turned to thank Kingston for his 
escort a boy ran up with a cablegram, 
and handed it to her. With a sudden 
tightening of the heart she tore it open 
and read: 


“ Tendrick seriously injured. Outcome 
doubtful. Return at once. 
Unirep MANUFACTURING.” 


She stood motionless for a time, and 
then raised a white face to Kingston. 
Her eyes were pitiful with a dumb, 
stricken terror, and she held the mes- 
sage out to him helplessly. 

“Poor little girl!” he said, softly. 
“Poor little girl!” 

She remembered but little of the next 
hours save that in the flash of this light- 
ning stroke was born a strange and con- 
suming love of her husband. She felt 
her soul awake. A thousand unheeded 
happenings sprang into precious reality 
of meaning, and she recoiled from the 
thought of herself. e 

Kingston quickly changed to the man 
of action. He found the sailing of the 
Messagerie boat, which was the same 
evening; he secured places on the Paris 
train and telegraphed for a berth on the 
Harmonic, which it was just possible 
to catch. 

Lois moved blindly through all the 
hurry of departure. A horrible sense of 
distance crushed her. The Mediter- 
ranean slid slowly by; Marseilles vanished 
in a blur of yellow light; Paris was a 
succession of long streets between two 
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stations; and then, at last, the Harmonic 
thrust her sharp bows out of Cherbourg 
harbor. 

She was conscious of nothing but a 
dreadful desire to get to him. The 
horizon mocked her, and over the gray 
blankness of the sea came memories, in- 
sistent, searching, and not to be denied. 
She began dimly to see that Hendrick’s 
passionate abandonment of worship had 
raised him to spiritual heights that few 
men ever reach, that he was drunk with 
the beauty and mystery of love, and that 
she had unconsciously fed on this, even 
though some lesser part of her nature 
had rebelled. In dire uncertainty she 
felt a sickening remorse at having coveted 
for him attributes she did not think he 
possessed. Now—she prayed to enter 
again into his life, not as before, but 
entirely trusting and thankful. 

Wireless messages told her that he 
was fighting for life; they could not in 
fairness tell her more. She did not know 
the nature of his accident; the vast 
forces of which he spoke so lightly had 
always seemed too subdued to threaten 
him. Then, as the end of the voyage 
approached, the bulletins grew less hope- 
ful, and she shrank at the thought that 
this might be in preparation for the end. 

The ocean narrowed to a bay, and with 
the pilot came one of the partners of 
the United Manufacturing Company— 
a cheery, middle-aged man for whom 
Hendrick had entertained a great respect. 
He took her hand in a gentle, almost af- 
fectionate grasp, and in the short hour 
that was left told her all. He told it 
as a father might of his son, and as the 
ship slowly passed up the Jersey shore 
he pointed to the tall stacks and vast 
bulk of his factory. 

“There are a Wundred men there who 
daily thank him for their lives.” 

Lois looked and shuddered. She could 
not speak. As they drove to the hospital, 
something in her brain was hammering, 
“He lives, he lives—he must live,” and, 
as she ran up the steps, Bob stumbled out. 

The big man’s face was distorted and 
his eyes were red. His head went up at 
sight of her and his great hands closed 
over her own. 

“God help you, mum. I can’t stand 
for it. I’m going home to my woman.” 
The simple phrase cut deep to a heart 









already well-nigh broken; that was what 
her husband had been wanting to do. 
Then she was taken to his room, and 
stopped, panting, at a closed door. Some 
one opened it and she faced a screen. 
The room was in a half-light, and the 
penetrating hospital odor was everywhere. 

From behind the sereen came the babble 
of a thin voice that rose and fell and con- 
tinued ceaselessly and called: “Yes. Yes. 
Good-by, Lois. Valve motion, Bob, dirt 
in it, nothing else; we all get dirt in 
our valves. You’re too fond of No. 3, 
Bob; it isn’t good for either of you. 
Everybody get readjusted.” 

A nurse’s hand motioned, and Lois 
stood beside him. The wreck of his 
broad, strong figure flung itself rest- 
lessly across the bed. His face was un- 
marked, but the unseeing eyes that met 
hers were dreadfully bright; they seemed 
to belong to the shadow of a man—this 
was her husband. 

A blinding wave swept over her, and 
she looked imploringly at the nurse, who 
nodded in a depth of sympathy. Then 
she flung herself beside the bed and drew 
him to her heart. 

At the touch he drifted into a strange 
calm, and lay with blank eyes gazing 
up into her own, as if wondering why 
any one should hold him thus. Then 
her face bent close against his own and 
her soul spoke through trembling lips: 
“My husband, can you hear me? I want 
you, Stephen; come back to me; I want 
you; come back, beloved.” 

The world stood still for a moment to 
watch the miracle of love. As the infinite 
pleading in her voice reached down 
through the tortured channels of his 
brain, the spirit heard and knew. Amid 
the shadows it vibrated to the one chord 
that was deathless. The mysterious 
process of his transition thrilled and halt- 
ed at this divine infusion.. His wife’s 
arm held him closer, and Reason slowly 
won her way back to the empty throne. 
The tense body relaxed in her embrace, 
the fire softened in shis eyes, the lids flut- 
tered and dropped slowly down. He sighed 
once, like a weary child, and lay still, 
with his head at last upon her breast. 

An eternity sped by, but she dared 
not move. Then a hand was laid gently 
on her shoulder, and she looked up to 
see the doctor. He was smiling. 
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THE OLD PRIORY, ABINGDON 


The Thames 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


HAT appeals to one in the 

Thames more than anything 

else is its sense of intimacy. I 
am talking, of course, of the pleasure 
portion of the stream, not the business. 
Mr. Henry James once asked if the Eng- 
lish could really be said to deserve Lon- 
don. If London ineludes the tidal 
reaches of the Thames, they do not de- 
serve it. For here lies this magnificent 
highway, neglected, and, for all trans- 
portation purposes that are not purely 
industrial, useless and worse than useless. 
Time was when the Thames played its 
full part in the pageant of metropolitan 
life, when it was almost as much a thor- 
oughfare as the Strand, and when every 
Londoner had made the trip from 
Chelsea to Greenwich. And what a 
Vot. CXXIII.—No, 736.—70 


trip it was, and still is for those who are 
unfashionably original enough to venture 
on it. To steam past the miles of ware- 
houses and docks that line each bank, 
past the Pool of London that Turner so 
loved to paint with its myriad masts 
against a sunset sky, past the very heart 
and center of the world’s shipping, dodg- 
ing in and out among strange craft 
manned by the seamen of all nations, 
and so dropping slowly down to Green- 
wich, where you landed to stroll in the 
park, glance at the famous Observatory 
that regulates the maps of all the world, 
and take a six-course dinner of fish, and 
fish only, at the Ship Inn—all this made 
up an experience not to be had else- 
where and well worth going through. 
But now, alas! the Ship Inn is no more, 
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and the whitebait dinners it used to fur- 
nish once a year to the assembled Cabinet 
have become a mere tradition; and you 
could cross-examine all your London ac- 
quaintances for a week on end without 
coming across one who had been on the 
Thames below London Bridge. 

It is not of these lower reaches that 
one thinks in insisting on the intimacy, 
the coziness, the confidential allurements 
of the Thames, but of the river above 
Teddington, above the locks, and all the 
way to Oxford, where steamers seem 
sacrilegious, barges an incongruous im- 
pertinence, and where the summons is 
altogether to enjoyment and not at all 
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Lock GATES 


to use. Steamers, it is true, ply regu- 
larly from May to October up and down 
these placid waters, and if time presses 
you may take your seat in one of them 
and cover your fifty swishing miles a 
day. But it must be on the understand- 
ing that you miss thereby the true beauty 
and distinctiveness of the river, that you 
are on the Thames but not of it, and 
that as you fill three-quarters of each 
lock or send great waves bowling beneath 
the willows, not only the real Thames 
lovers in the rowboats, but the very 
water-rats peeling rushes on the banks, 
are entitled to look reproach at you. For 
your presence there in such surround- 
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ings, however you may excuse it, is an 
offense that is little less than treason. 
You are on a steamer—and there are 
miles upon miles where the Thames is 
not more than thirty or forty yards wide. 
You dominate it, you 
bestride it; you are 
as out of place as a 
four-in-hand in a 
country lane; and 
the swirl of the wa- 
ters in your wake, 
rebounding from 
either bank, shows 
the painful, com- 
plaining effort of the 
stream to receive and 
support its mon- 
strous burden. The 
tortured banks, the 
troubled river craft, 
the tossed rushes, 
plants, and grasses, 
ind the commotion 
among the wild life 
of the stream, all 
register you a grace- 
less, obstreperous in- 
truder. 

And then, again, 
on a steamer you are 
one of a crowd; and 
the Thames is not 
meant for crowds, 
but for individuals 
in pairs. Its case is 
just the opposite of 
the Hudson’s, on 
whos majastic 
breadth anything 
smaller than an AIl- 
bany day-boat seems 
lost, and the grim 
grandeur of whose 
cliffs makes compan- 
ionship as natural 
as on the Atlantic 
wastes, But the 
Thames is consecra- 
ted to the single and double seuller, the 
punt, the Canadian canoe, the small elec- 
tric or moter launch; to easy, dawdling 
talk; to chosen, unpromiscuous society. 
It is not majestic; it has no grandeur; it 
is simply, softly, and shyly beautiful. And 
the way to get to the heart of its beauty 
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is not to rush down it in mid-stream, but 
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to loiter about on its restful waters, to 
explore its seeret nooks and surprises, its 
backwaters and tributaries and islets, to 
land when you come to any village that 
looks particularly tempting, to tie up 


On A THAMES STEAMBOAT 


under a willow or bury yourself and your 
boat in a clump of rushes when you feel 
like it, and never to be one of a party 
that is intent on “doing” it. You can 
see more of the real Thames by a day’s 
judicious seulling of ten or fifteen miles 
than by covering the whole distance be- 
tween London and Oxford in a steamer. 
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And to my mind there is no better 
starting-point, if you wish to compass 
the best that the Thames has to offer, 
than Maidenhead, some sixty miles be- 
low Oxford and some thirty-five above 
Richmond. Its only drawback as you 
push off in your boat—and what boats 
these Thames boats are!—long, narrow, 
light, luxurious, springing to the stroke 
of the oar like a horse to the whip—its 
only drawback is that it brings you at 
once to a stretch of scenery that you 
know by instinct is too good to last. 
First there is Boulter’s Lock, through 
which everybody who is anybody feels 
mysteriously bound to pass on the Sun- 
day after the Ascot races, and where even 
on less obligatory Sabbaths you may see 
the fashionable side of Thames life at its 
best, the men in their whitest, the women 
in their gayest, and the water in the 
lock all but hidden from view beneath 
the packed jumble of launches, rowboats, 
punts, and canoes. Then, as you emerge 





up-stream, you are greeted on the right 
by the rich, deep, towering sweep of the 
Cliveden Woods, tumbling in cascades 
of beech down to the river’s edge for two 
shimmering miles, broken by inviting 
glades and exquisitely harmonious cot 
tages, boat-houses, and landing-stages, and 
crowned by the famous white mansion; 
while on the left there are other woods 
and a succession of riverside houses, each 
with its faultless lawn and gardens slop- 
ing to the water’s brink; and higher up 
you skirt what is perhaps the most en- 
ticing of the many beautiful islands on 
the Thames. 

The overture, as I said, is perhaps too 
perfect; nothing that comes after, not 
even the dark grace of the Quarry Woods 
at Bourne End or the flaming beeches 
of Hart’s Wood above Pangbourne in a 
late September sunset, quite equals the 
suffusion of its tender, penetrating 
charm. And yet the more one sees of 
the Thames the more one hesitates to 
pronounce this bit or 
that “the best,” or 
to decide under 
which of its bounti- 
ful and varied as- 
pects it makes the 
surest appeal. The 
selection of the 
worst bit offers 
less embarrassment 
Unanimously it is 
awarded to the mile 
or two of suburb, 
flatland, 
and railway embank- 


chimneys, 


ment that usher in 
the town of Read- 
ing, onee renowned 
for the magnificence 
of its Jenedictine 
Abbey and now for 
its bulbs and its bis- 
cuits. But to dog- 
matize as to which 
is the choicest vista 
or the loveliest reach 
on the Thames is 
really as hopeless and 
as puerile as to 
choose between 
Shakspere’s son- 
nets. 
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the Cliveden Woods in the brimming 
glory of July you will say that nothing 
can surpass them. But you will say 
the same of the Hurley backwater if 
you creep into it some morning in 
late May when the _ chestnut blos- 
soms and the hawthorn overarch its pel- 
lucid waters and the kingfisher is diving 
for his morning meal. And you will say 
the same of Sonning with its clustered 
islands and chalets and old red bridge, 
and of the twin villages of Goring and 
Streatley, and of Mapledurham Lock with 
its Tudor manor- house, its weir and 
embowered mill, as you approach them 
through the haze of the September twi- 
light; the same, too, of the noble reach 
at Henley, surely during Regatta week 
the cleanest, prettiest, and most joyous 
scene that the August sun ever shone on; 
the same also of Dutch-like Abingdon 
as you steal some mellow afternoon upon 
its thousand years of quaintness; the 
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same again of some stretch too fa- 
f England and the 
Thames to be remarked at the time, but 


miliar, too typical 


rising before one in retrospect with rare 
and compelling quietude of effeet—just 
wooded hills on the one side sloping 
down to the clear stream and mirrored 
in its waters, and on the other, where 
the towpath runs, the green, kine-studded 
meadows stretching away to the smiling 
uplands. 

So that on the whole one leaves the 
problem comfortably unsolved. It defies 
any finality of settlement, as all problems 
must that are matters of moods and 
months. There are times when the vivid 


confusion and jollity of a regatta that 
is one-fourth racing and three-fourths a 
brilliant al fresco picnie seem needed to 
bring out the perfection of the back- 
ground; end when the river without its 
dazzle of houseboats, thronging craft, 
men in spotless flannels, and women in 
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the witchery of their gossamer radiance, 
seems hardly to be the Thames at all. 
There are times, too, on the evening of 
some such carnival, when, reclining in 
one’s punt, in the warm, deep-blue dark- 
ness that is pierced and heightened by 
the glow of Chinese lanterns, one lazily 
watches the bursting fireworks, nowhere 
so beautiful as on water, and vows that 
the daylight has nothing to show more 
fair. And there are times when crowds 
become an abomination, when even the 
sight of a woman engaged in the deftest, 


the most graceful and feminine, exercise 
of punting is a vexation, when one wel- 
comes the long-deserted reaches, finds all 
the companionship one needs in the 
moorhens and dabchicks, the reed-bunt- 
ings and sedge-warblers, the herons and 
swans, and blesses the. wise laws that 
have made the Thames a bird sanctuary 
and migration route. 

But the mood that most often recurs 
is one in which alien presences, within 
moderation, rouse no resentment, in 
which one has something of the equable, 
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hospitable spirit of the river itself and 
gives one’s self up to a day of casual ad- 
ventures and purposeless explorations. 
To such a mood the Thames responds 
with an ungrudging sweetness of sur- 
render; and one’s reward is very great. 
Never to be set on getting anywhere in 
particular is the first of the injunctions 
imposed by the genius of the river upon 
its worshipers. And the second is like 
unto it—never to keep to the main 
stream when an armlet, a backwater, a 
ereek, or a pool invites you to stray. 
With these precepts to guide you, you 
will discover, what the point-to-point 
rowers and the passengers on the steam- 
ers will never learn, that the Thames 
keeps half its beauties in reserve, to be 
disclosed to those only who seek them 
out. You will push into some willow- 
shaded beckoning byway, like the one 
near Cleeve, and find it opening out into 
a pond of water-lilies, with the river foam- 
ing over a weir a hundred yards away, and 
nearer still a tawny Queen Anne farm- 
house, ablaze with flowers, while you listen 
to the music of a yet older mill. You 
will turn on your course when you pass 
through Goring Lock, and, floating down 


ba 
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the backwater on the left, you will sur- 
prise a venerable inn a few yards from 
the water’s edge, yet half hidden in a riot 
of roses, and below it, incomparably set, 
a mill coeval with the monasteries. You 
will pull in behind the sereen of willows 
on the bank, and there amid loosestrife, 
valerian, snapdragon, forget-me-not, and 
the universal, immemorial fresh - water 
plants and grasses, dream a_ whole 
morning away without a moment of 
self-reproach. 

And, above all, you will fearlessly and 
frequently land. To row from Marlow 
to Hurley is no doubt very good. You 
pass by a suecession of riverside houses, 
each with its lush lawns, its brave flower- 
beds, and its thatched boat-house in 
front; you pass by Bisham Abbey, a 
superlative Tudor structure on a twelfth- 
century foundation; you pass by the 
Abbey Church with its gray Norman 
tower; you pass by reach upon reach of 
willows, alders, and poplars; and it is 
all exquisite. But it is better still, it 
gives new values to everything, if before 
pushing on you land at Marlow, and 
wander round the quiet, spacious streets 
of the old market town and glimpse its 
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manor - house, its ancient inns, and its 
flower-smothered cottages, and stand be- 
fore the house where Shelley wrote “ The 
Revolt of Islam”; and if when Hurley 
is reached you stroll past the lock- 
keeper’s cottage, past a barn that nine 
hundred years ago was the refectory of 
an historic priory, and through the fields 
to the “ Old Bell Inn” at Hurley village, 
quaintest, most rambling and ancient 
of English hostelries, where Queen 
Elizabeth slept or ought to have slept, 
where Jacobean coffers waylay you in 
the hall and on the landings, and old 
brass candlesticks twinkle at you beneath 
an oak-raftered ceiling. 

The delights and memories of a day so 
spent will vanquish for the time being 
all the other preferences with which the 
Thames distracts the minds and hearts 
of its votaries. But, indeed, there is no 
part of the ninety-odd miles between 
Teddington and Oxford that does not 
make good in its own special claim to his- 


tory, romance, and beauty. Even Read- 
ing is more dismal than ugly; even the 
railway bridges are rather stupid than 
criminal; there is sometimes tameness, 
there is never monotony, in the slow 
progression, the facile, continuous blend 
of meadow, hill, and wood, long level 
reaches and tossing weirs, modern sub- 
urb or “resort” and villages that go 
back to the beginnings of English annals, 
house-boats, electrie launches, and twen- 
tieth-century architecture side by side 
with medieval abbeys, gray, time-worn 
castles, and manor-houses that saw and 
survived the Wars of the Roses. 

The very locks have a charm. Once on 
an average in every three miles their 
white and friendly doorways bar your 
path; the river is girdled for your service 
and squeezed into a stone box with 
wooden ends some forty or fifty yards 
in length and six or seven in width; you 
hail the lock-keeper; the gate smoothly 
and slowly opens; a steady stroke or two 


or 
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THE 
with the sculls shipped at the crucial 


moment—a deft hand on the rudder, and 
you glide into the oblong well and prison- 
house, with its walls of masonry—if your 
frowning six feet 
The gate thro 
have entered is 


hold on to 


of the chains that dangle down the walls; 


direction is up-stream 


or more above you. igh 


which you closed; with 


hand or boat-hook you one 
the shutters in the door at the other end 
the the 
mount mount to the 
the level 
also of the lock-keeper’s cottage, creeper 
and of his 

fragrant 


are opened; water swirls into 


lock and 
level of the reach beyond to 


and you 


old and harmonious, 
patch, 


covered, 


garden - one luscious, 
spread of flowers. 

It makes a pleasant and restful inter 
lude, this and 
out of the locks. And to do it without a 
hiteh the 


the lock-keeper and the 


business of getting into 


fumble or a under politely 
critical eve of 
less polite but not less critical eyes of 
the casual lookers-on somewhat tests th 
skill of both and You 
must point the head of the boat straight 
for the rush of 
must keep clear of the 
in the walls of the lock, of the 
the 
launches. In 


rower steerer. 


inflowing water: you 


cut 
gates at 


stone steps 


either end, and of serews of th 


steamers and getting out, 
since there is no room to use the sculls, 
you have to be fairly handy with the 
boat-hook; and the less paint you scrap 
off the other boats in the lock the better 
for the peace and neighborliness of the 
oceasion. 

All this, which soon becomes second nat- 
ure to the experts, 
difficulties to the 
lock, even if you 


presents considerable 
In a 


have chanced 


crowded 
not to 
notice the manner of their entrance, you 
can always pick out the novices by the 
expression on They will 
quite obviously be glad to have it over 


tyros. 


their faces. 
and to be out on the broad, unhampered 
stream once more; they are in no mood 
whatever to contribute to the wandering 
fiddlers—the last one, by-the-by, that I 
came across had negro blood in him and 
might have been an South- 
American president, stranded, after I 
know not what career of blood and strife, 
on this Thames shore 
from the banks of the lock 
exasperate its inmates and 
their long - handled 
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escaped 


peaceful who 
soothe or 
insinuate 
collecting 7 
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privileged entreaty. however, 


Mishaps, 
while infrequent, are 
But 


happen in 


not rarely 


serious. 
what might 
the two 
that the 
placed on either 
this 


lime 


there is a reminder of 
the life-belts 
lalx led 
authorities 
side of lock, 
before have 
the 


and 


green cans ‘Sand ” 
have 
Put 


read 


river 


each down page 
and 


You 


It is for smothering a motor- 


you another 


what sand is for. 


guess 
give it up? 
launch when the petrol catches fire. 

But the locks testify not alone to the 
foresight the 
Board, but also 
to the embellishment this fortunat 
the 


and excellent eare of 


Thames Conservaney 
river 
derives from handiwork of 
There ( 
ficial 


than 


han. 


‘an hardly be anything more arti- 
and prosaic and defiant of nature 
a lock. But the Thames locks never 
jar on 


fit into, 


one, 


the Vv 


They compose with, they 
the 
beauties of the stream; they are as much 
a feature of it and as grateful to the eye 
as the willows, 


positive ly heighten, 


the woods, and the swans; 


they seem always in the right, inevitable, 
with their mellow cot- 
their blaze of flowers, and their 
whole air of trim, clean orderliness the V 
prolong and intensify that gentle effect 
which is the note of nearly all English 
scenery, but pre-eminently of the scenery 
of the Thames, 
panorama, of an 


enhancing place; 


tages, 


the effect of an arranged 


unfolding series of 


“pictures ” in which Nature appears as 
the ally, if not the servant, of Man, with 
her angularities and carelessness smooth- 
ed out and subdued. 

One feels this effect most of all, per- 
haps, as one passes by the riverside resi- 
dences, with their mint-sauce lawns end- 
ing only a few inches above the water’s 
level, their gardens a_ brilliant 
land of flowers, always 


going on in the grounds around—a 


fairy- 
and something 
game 
of tennis or croquet, or children romp- 


“ 


ing about, or “ groups under the dream- 


ing garden trees,” always something to 


hold and interest the eye as you row past 


and to widen and supplement the artistic 
and emotional appeal. Such houses, 
and old, built with the generous spacious- 


new 


ness of the Georgians, or nestling half 
hidden in woods like a Swiss chalet, or 
tacked like Medmenham Abbey, to 
the ruins of an ancient monastery, line 
bank of the the other 
almost the whole London to 


on, 
one Thames or 


way from 
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They are not all of them, to 
here the 
architecture, not less dastardly and still 
more conspicuous than the new art, has 
found its But, on the whole, it is 
wonderful how rarely one finds a wrong 
note struck. In England, where the in- 
stinct for gardening is universal and the 
soil, especially along the Thames Valley, 
of phenomenal fertility, it takes a 


Oxford. 


be sure, successes; even new 


way. 


very 
few years to bury a brand-new house in 
vines and creepers and to convert each 
plot of ground into a miniature paradise. 
The English have nothing to learn from 
any one in this branch of art, and along 
the Thames they have put forth their best. 

And their best is so good that I will 
defy not to feel a stirring of 
covetousness at the sight of these charm- 


any one 


ing mansions, bungalows, and 


the 


W ith 


cottages, 
all, 
wide ve- 


and rambling above 


lattices d 


low ones, 


windows and 
randas and an air of welcoming another 
wing and yet being complete without it. 
They are probably damp, and certainly 
they cannot be better to live in than to 
look at, and yet the desire for possession 
will not down. The very inns, and those 
in particular with a humming weir be- 
hind them and the main stream flowing 
beneath their gables, with low ceilings 
and unexpected steps and uneven floors 
inside, and a goodly lawn, beneath whose 
trees you take a leisurely meal—as fasci- 
to be 
and much less of a snare than they usu- 
the demon of 
at least a modest ambition to turn 


nating as old English inns ought 


ally are—awake, if not 
greed, 
Boniface one’s self and end one’s days 
dispensing a renowned and ruinous hos- 
pitality by way of tribute to the spirit 
of the stream. 

And these old mansions, abbeys, inns, 
mills, and these half- 
forgotten villages; this whole luxurious 
with its zigzagging silver 
Thames—remember that they have seen 
and known and still bear the marks of 
nearly all English history. Here is a 
village mentioned in Domesday; there is 
a market town that sent representatives 
to Parliament six hundred years ago; in 
that church sleeps Warwick the King- 
maker; higher up is a priory founded 
in the reign of King John; a mile or two 
church consecrated in 1086; 
stands a mansion that only Sir 


bridges; quiet, 


countryside 


away is a 


there 
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Christopher Wren could have designed, 
and there another that 
the Civil War; this 
houses a thousand 


was besieged in 
little 
years 


cluster of 
ago the 
center of a vast diocese; yonder depress- 


Was 


ing town of chimneys and factories that 


you pass with disdainful eyes and quick- 
ened stroke has none the less a history 
that goes back to the Danish Wars befor 
the Norman Conquest; that sleepy manor- 


house to which one’s heart goes out ante- 
dates the discovery of America by a hun- 
dred and fifty years; ford 
which the Romans came pouring, 
and the town that commanded it—to-day 
the quietest of villages but for the motor- 
ists who speed through it from Oxford 
to Reading 


here was a 


over 


made stirring and moment 
from William the Con 
queror’s day to Oliver Cromwell’s; 
that for 
years has borne, and hears at this mo- 


ous history 
and 
there is a bridge five hundred 
ment, the burden of a main-road traffic. 
The Thames, indeed, and the life that 
grew about it, the great abbeys and 
priories that settled on its banks—the 
Thames, so easy to navigate and to ford 
and running two hundred and fifty miles 
into the heart of the country, was for 
many centuries England, or at least the 
richest, most cultivated, and most civil 
ized part of it, the center of its religious 
and scholastic life, its chief battle-ground, 
its social, and strategical 
north and south; 
from London to 
English history 
invasion to the twen- 


commercial, 
dividing-line 
and to 


between 
along it 
Oxford is to focus all 
from the Roman 
tieth century. 


pass 


But even a dozen miles of judicious 
sculling and landing are enough to carry 
one back through the ages. You start, 
for instance, some twenty miles below 
Oxford, at Wallingford, itself in all prob- 
ability the site of a Roman settlement, 
sacked certainly by the Danes, fortified 
by the Normans, and from then to the 
Civil War, its castle was finally 
destroyed, an intimate and vigorous part 
of English annals. You cross the river 
a little higher up, land, and, after less 
than half an hour’s walk through the 
meadows by a_ brookside, reach 
Ewelme, the “model village” of the 
fifteenth century and still an embowered 
grotto of ancient, isolated peace, with its 
church, almshouse, and grammar-school 


when 


you 














much as they were when Chaucer's 
granddaughter, the Duchess of Suffolk, 
built them four hundred and eighty 
years ago. 

You rejoin the river, and an hour's 
easy rowing brings you in sight of an 
old gray church-tower and a hamlet of 
mossy, red-tiled roofs a few fields away 
on the right. And if you land there, it is 
to dip your fingers in the very source of 
all things English. Only a few hundred 
yards from the river’s bank and between 
you and the church lie mounds, ram- 
parts, and earthworks that the archwolo- 
gists ascribe to a time before the coming 
of the Romans. And Dorchester itself 
saw the baptism of the first West Saxon 
king to become a Christian, was the 
ecclesiastical center in the tenth century 
of a diocese that stretched from Worces- 
ter to Winchester a diocese to - day 
split up into half a dozen sees—and some- 
where about 1140 saw the beginnings of 
that stately abbey, with its beautiful 
east and its still more famous Jesse 
Window, that escaped the sack of the 
Dissolution and still stamps with its me- 


mento of former greatness the little, 


gracious village that the modern world 
has never touched. 

But there is better still to come. It 
awaits you when, in the boat once more, 
you pull the seven or eight miles that 
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end at Abingdon, passing on the way 
villages and backwaters that in them- 
selves are abundantly worth a day of 
leisurely exploration. One could wish 
for no happier crown to a river jaunt 
than to glide in the softness of a late 
summer afternoon into the heart of Ab- 
ingdon, past the riverside walk which 
with its greenery and its mounting back 
ground of burnished, gabled houses looks 
like a bit of Holland transplanted, and 
beneath the bridge that has seen five 
hundred years of English history roll 
over it—there to land and stroll round 
the townlet that legend connects with 
Diocletian and fact with the power and 
magnificence of a seventh-century Bene- 
dictine Abbey: to walk in the clean and 
spacious market-place where the County 
Hall, designed by Inigo Jones, stands out 
finely and proudly from a sweeping seg 
ment of yet older houses; and to surprise 
in some narrow, tortuous alleyway or 
down some cobbled secluded street a 
chimney-stack or gateway, a mill or alms- 
house, a cluster of cottages, or an over- 
hanging inn, linking to-day with the 
England of the Saxons, the Normans, the 
Plantagenets, and the Tudors. It is such 
liberal delights as these, apart from its 
own treasures of beauty and enjoyment, 
that make the Thames among rivers in- 
comparable. 










































The Daughter 


BY W. D 
I 


HEY getting their 
things out to send into the country, 
and Forsyth had left his work to 

help his wife look them over and decide 

The 

things were mostly trunks that they had 

stored the fall 
tables and Colonial 
from his 
decorative 
would not want in house 
had taken There 
were some canvases which Forsyth said 


were some of 


which to take and which to leave. 


before; there were some 


bureaus inherited 
mirrors and 


they 


mother, and 


odds 


Sore 


and ends, which 
the furnished 
they for the summer. 
he would paint out and use for other 
but 


again, he 


when he 
found 
literally, 
there 


subjects, which, 
look at 
bad. The 

but trunks; 
or three boxes of books. 


came to 
really not so 


rest, was nothing 


were of course two 
When they had 
been packed closely into. the five-dollar 
with the tables and bureaus and 
mirrors and canvases and decorative odds 


room, 


and ends put earefully on top, the For- 
syths thought the effect 
laughed at 
of it. 
They spent the winter in Paris plan- 
for the summer in America, and 
now it had come May, a month which 
in New York is at its best, and in the 
Constitutional Safe - Deposit 
means at its 


neat, and 
themselves for being proud 


very 


ning 


Storage 
Warehouse is by no worst. 
The Constitutional Storage is no longer 
new, but when the Forsyths were among 
the first to there it 
the latest moment in the modern per- 
fections of a safe-deposit warehouse. It 
was strictly fireproof; and its long, white, 
brick-walled, iron-doored 
concrete 


store was up to 


corridors, with 
floors, branching 
from a central avenue to the tall windows 
north and south, offered 
sculpturesquely bare, or 


their clean 
perspectives 
picturesquely 
heaped with arriving or departing house- 
hold stuff. 

When the Forsyths went to look at it 
a nice young fellow from the office had 


of the Storage 
HOWELLS 


gone with them; 


and 
the 
and then, with a wire-basketed 
lamp, which he twirled 
aloft 


ahead 
rows of electrics down 


running 
switching on 
corridors, 
electric 


held 


about 
showing the 
dustless, sweet-smelling spaciousness of a 
perfecc five-dollar room. 


and and alow, 
He said it would 
more than hold their things; and it real- 
ly held them. 

Now, when the same young tellow un- 
locked the set it 
he said he would them a man, 
and he got Mrs. Forsyth a gilt arm- 
chair from some furniture going into an 
adjoining twenty-dollar room. She sat 
down in it, and “Of course,” she said, 
“the pieces I want will be at the very 
back and the Why don’t 
you get yourself a chair, too, Ambrose? 
What are you looking at?” 

With hi the neighboring 
furniture he “Seems to be 


and wide, 


get 


iron door 


very be ittom. 


eves on 


answered, 


the wreck of a millionaire’s happy home; 


parlor and kitchen utensils and office 
furniture all in white and gold.” 

“Tlorrors, yes!” Mrs. Forsyth said, 
without turning her head from studying 
her trunks, as if she might divine their 
contents from their outside. 

“Tata and I,” her husband said, “ are 
more interested in the millionaire’s 
things.” Tata, it appeared, was not a 
dog, but a child; the name was not the 
diminutive of her own name, which was 
Charlotte, but a generic name for a doll, 
which Tata had learned from her Italian 
nurse to apply to all little girls and had 
got applied to herself by her father. She 
was now at a distance down the corridor, 
playing a drama with the pieces of mill- 
ionaire furniture; as they stretched 
away in variety and splendor they nat- 
urally suggested personages of princely 
quality, and being touched with her lit- 
tle forefinger tip were capable of enter- 
ing warmly into Tata’s plans for them. 

Her mother looked over her shoulder 
toward the child. “Come here, Tata,” 
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she called, and when Tata, having en- 
joined some tall mirrors to secrecy with 
a frown and a shake of the head, ran 
to her, Mrs. Forsyth had forgotten why 
she had called her. “Oh!” she said, 
recollecting, “do you know which your 
trunk is, Tata’ Can you show mama‘? 
Can you put your hand on it?” 

The child promptly put her hand on 
the end of a small box just within her 
tiptoe reach, and her mother said, “ I do 
believe she knows everything that’s in it, 
Ambrose! That trunk has got to be 
opened the very first one!’ 

The man that the young fellow said 
he would send showed at the far end of 
the corridor, smaller than human, but 
enlarging himself to the average Irish 
bulk as he drew near. He was given 
instructions and obeyed with caressing 
irony Mrs. Forsyth’s order to pull out 
Tata’s trunk first, and she found the key 
in a large tangle of keys, and opened it, 
and had the joy of seeing everything 
recognized by the owner: doll by doll, 
cook-stove, tin dishes, small brooms, 
wooden animals on feet and _ wheels, 
birds of various plumage, a toy piano, 
a dust-pan, alphabet blocks, dog’s-eared 
linen Mother Goose books, and the rest. 
Tata had been allowed to put the things 
away herself, and she took them out 
with no apparent sense of the time passed 
since she saw them last. In the chang 
ing life of her parents all times and 
places were alike to her. She began to 
play with the things in the storage cor 
ridor as if it were vesterday when she 
saw them last in the flat. Her mother 
and father left her to them in the dis- 
traction of their own trunks. Mrs. 
Forsyth had these spread over the space 
toward the window and their lids lifted 
and tried to decide about them. In the 
end she had changed the things in them 
back and forth till she candidly owned 
that she no longer knew where anything 
at all was. 

As she raised herself for a moment’s 
respite from the problem she saw at the 
far end of the corridor a lady with two 
men, who increased in size like her own 
man as they approached. The lady her- 
self seemed to decrease, though she re- 
mained of a magnificence to match the 
furniture, and looked like it as to her 
dress of white picked out in gold when 
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she arrived at the twenty-dollar room 
next the Forsyths’. In her advance sh« 
had been vividly played round by a lit 
tle boy, who ran forward and back and 
easily doubled the length of the corridor 
before he came to a stand and remained 
with his brown eyes fixed on Tata. Tata 
herself had blue eyes, which now hov 
ered dreamily above the things in her 
trunk 

The two mothers began politely to 
ignore each other. She of the twenty 
dollar room directed the men who had 
come with her, and in a voice of au 
thority and appeal at once commanded 
and consulted them in the disposition 
of her belongings. At the sound of th 
mixed tones Mrs. Forsyth signaled to 
her husband, and, when he came within 
whispering, murmured: “ Pittsburg 07 
Chicago. Did you ever hear such a 
Mid West rn accent “4 She pre t nded to 
be asking him about repacking the trunk 
before her, but the other woman was not 
deceived. She was at least aware of 
criticism in the air of her neighbors, 
and she put on greater severity with the 
workmen, The boy came up and caught 
her skirt. “What?” she said, bend- 
ing over. “ No, certainly not. I haven’t 
time to attend to you. Go off and play. 
Don’t I tell you no? Well, there, then! 
Will you get that trunk out where | 
can open it’ That small one there,” she 
said to one of the men, while the other 
rested for both. She stooped to unloek 
the trunk and flung up the lid. “ Now 
if you bother me any more I will sure 
lv—” But she lost herself short of the 
threat and began again to seek counsel 
and issue orders. 

The boy fell upon the things in the 


trunk, which were the things of a boy, 


as those in Tata’s trunk were the things 
of a girl, and to run with them, one 
after another, to Tata and to pile them 
in gift on the floor beside her trunk. 
He did not stop running back and forth 
as fast as his short, fat legs could carry 
him till he had reached the bottom of 
his box, chattering constantly and tak- 
ing no note of the effect with Tata. 
Then, as she made no response what- 
ever to his munificence, he began to be 
abashed and to look pathetically from 
her to her father. 

“Oh, really, young man,” Forsyth 
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“ 


said, “ we can’t let you impoverish your- 
self at this rate. What have you said 
to your benefactor, Tata? What are 
you going to give him?” 

The children did not understand his 
large words, but they knew he was af- 
fectionately mocking them. 

“ Ambrose,” Mrs. Forsyth said, “ you 
mustn’t let him.” 

“T’m trying to think how to hinder 
him, but it’s rather late,” Forsyth an- 
swered, and then the boy’s mother join- 
ed in. 

“ Indeed, indeed, if you can, it’s more 
than I can. You're just worrying the 
little girl,” she said to the boy. 

“Qh no, he isn’t, dear little soul,” 
Mrs. Forsyth said, leaving her chair and 
going up to the two children. She took 
the boy’s hand in hers. “What a kind 
boy! But you know my little girl 
mustn’t take all your playthings. If 
you'll give her one she'll give you one, 
and that will be enough. You can both 
play with them all for the present.” 
She referred her suggestion to the boy’s 
mother, and the two ladies met at the 
invisible line dividing the five - dollar 
room from the twenty-dollar room. 

“ Oh ves, indeed,’ the Mid Westerner 
said, willing to meet the New-Yorker 
half-way. ‘“ You're taking things out, 
I see. | hardly know which is the worst: 
taking out or putting in.” 

‘Well, we are just completing the ex- 
perience,” Mrs. Forsyth said. “I shall 
be able to say better how I feel in half 
an he ur.” 

“You don’t mean this is the first time 

i've stored? I suppose we’ve been in 
and out of storage twenty times. Not 
n this warehouse exactly; weve never 
heen here before.” 

“It seems very nice,” Mrs. Forsyth 


sugvgeste d. 


“They all do at the beginning. I 
suppose if we ever came to the end they 
would seem nicer still. Mr. Bream’s 
business is always taking him away” 


(it appeared almost instantly that he 
was the international inspector of a 
great insurance company’s agencies in 
Eur yx and South America), “ and when 
I don’t go with him it seems easier to 
break up and go into a hotel than to go 
on housekeeping. I don’t know that it 
is, though,” she questioned. “It’s s« 


hard to know what to do with the child 
in a hotel.” 
Yes, but he seems the sort that you 


could manage with anywhere,” Mrs. 


Forsyth agreed and disagreed. 
His mother looked at him where he 




















stood beaming Ipon Tata and agai: 
joyfully awaiting some effect with her 
But the child sat back upon her small ’ 
heels with her eyes fixed on the things 
in her trunk and made no sign of hav 
ing seen the he ap of his gifts. 
The Forsyths had said to each other 
before this that their little girl was 
a queer child, and now they wer 
not so much ashamed of her apparent 
selfishness or rude indifference as the 
thought they wer They made a 
of it with the boy’s mother, who said 
she did not believe Tata was inything but 
hy She said she en told Mr. Br 
that she did wish Peter—yes, that wv 
his name she didn’t like it mux 
t vas his grandfather's vas lata 
Christian name? Oh, just a pet nan 
Well, it was prett could be broker 
hie ridiculous habit: most childr 
ttl DOVS that held nt the 
Forsyth w | I e take! somet y 
Iror Tata and giver t I 
wife would not let hi t 
content himself wit! g 
pencil of his own that drew red at 
end and blue t the other, and that t 
ence drew a blue boy, that looked lik ! 
Peter, on the pavement. He told Peter i 
not to draw a boy now, but wait till he got j 
home, and then be careful not to dra i 
a blue boy with the I i 
him put his things + 
and Peter seemed to : 
Tata, without risi : 
her heels, watched ne - itu “ 
her dreamy eves; she paid no attent 
to the blue boy on the pavement; pict- 
ures from her father were nothing 
new to her. The mothers parted wit 
expressions of mutual esteem in 5] 
of their difference of- accent and fort 
une. Mrs. Forsyth asked if she might 
not kiss Peter. and did so; he ran t ; 
his mother and whispered to her; ther . 
he ran back and gave Tata so great . 
hug that she fell over from it 


Tata did not cry, but continued as if 


lost in thought which she could not break 
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from, and that night, after she had said 
her prayers with her mother, her mother 
thought it was time to ask her: “ Tata, 
dear, why did you act so to that boy 
to-day? Why didn’t you give him some- 
thing of yours when he brought you all 
his things? Why did you act so oddly?” 


Tata said something in a voice so low 


1at her mother could not make it out. 
“What did you say?” 
*T couldn't tell which,” the child still 


whispered; but now her mother’s ear was 


t 


at her lips. 

“ How, which?’ 

‘To give him. The more I looked,” 
and the whisper became a quivering 
breath, “the more I couldn’t tell which. 
And I wanted to give them all to him, 
but I ecouldn’t tell whether it would be 
right, because you and papa gave them 
to me for birthday and Christmas,” and 
the quivering breath broke into a sob- 
bing grief, so that the mother had to 
eatch the child up to her heart. 

“Dear little tender conscience!” she 
said, still wiping her eyes when she told 
the child’s father, and they fell into a 
sweet, serious talk about her before they 
slept. “And I was ashamed of her be- 
fore that woman. I know she misjudged 
her; but we ought to have remembered 
how fine and precious she is, and known 
how she must have suffered, trying to 
decide.” 

“Yes, conscience,’ the father said. 
“And temperament, the temperament to 
which decision is martyrdom.” 

“And she will always have to be de- 
ciding! She'll have to decide for you, 
some day, as I do now; you are very un- 
decided, Ambrose—she gets it from you.” 


Il 

The Forsyths were afraid that Tata 
might want to offer Peter some gift in 
reparation the next morning, and her 
father was quite ready, if she said so, to 
put off their leaving town, and go with 
her to the Constitutional Storage, which 
was the only address of Mrs. Bream that 
he knew. But the child had either for- 
gotten, or she was contented with her 
mother’s comforting, and no longer felt 
remorse, 

One does not store the least of one’s 
personal or household gear without giv- 
ing a hostage to storage, a pledge of 
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allegiance impossible to break. No mat- 
ter how few things one puts in, one 
never takes everything out; one puts 
more things in. Mrs. Forsyth went to 
the warehouse with Tata in the fall be- 
fore they sailed for another winter in 
Paris, and added some old bits she had 
picked up at farm-houses in their country 
drives, and they filled the room quite to 
the top. She told her husband how Tata 
had entered into the spirit of putting 
back her trunk of playthings with the 
hope of seeing it again in the spring; and 
she added that she had now had to take 
a seven- fifty room without cousulting 
him, or else throw away the things they 
had brought home. 

During the ten or twelve years that 
followed, the Forsyths sometimes spent a 
whole winter in a hotel; sometimes they 
had a flat; sometimes they had a separate 
dwelling. If their housing was ample, 
they took almost everything out of 
storage; once they got down to a two- 
dollar bin, and it seemed as if the Vv really 
were leaving the storage altogether. 
Then, if they went into a flat that was 
nearly ail studio, their furniture went 
back in a cataclysmal wave to the ware- 
house, where a ten-dollar room, a twelve- 
dollar room, would not dam the overflow. 

Tata, who had now outgrown her pet 
name, and was called Charlotte becaus« 
her mother felt she ought to be, always 
went with her to the storage to he Ip look 
the things over, to see the rooms emptied 
down to a few boxes, or replenished to 
bursting. In the first years she played 
about, close to her mother: as she grew 
older she ventured further, and began to 
make friends with other little girls who 
had come with their mothers. It was 
quite safe socially to be in the Constitu- 
tional Storage; it gave standing; and 
Mrs. Forsyth fearlessly chanced acquain 
tance with these mothers, who would some- 
times be there whole long mornings or 
afternoons, taking trunks out or putting 
them in. With the trunks set into the 
corridors and opened for them, they 
would spend the hours looking the con 
tents over, talking to their neighbors, or 
rapt in long silences when they hesitated 
with things held off or up, and, after 
gazing absently at them, putting them 
back again. Sometimes they varied the 
process by laying things aside for send- 
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ing home, and receipting for them at the 
office as “ goods selected.” 

They were mostly hotel people or 

fapartment people, as Mrs. Forsyth often- 
est was herself, but sometimes they were 
separate-house people. Among these there 
was one family, not of great rank or 
wealth, but distinguished, as lifelong New- 
Yorkers, in a world of comers and goers of 
every origin. Mrs. Forsyth especially liked 
them for a certain quality, but what this 
quality was she could not very well say. 
They were a mother with two daughters, 
not quite old maids, but on the way to it, 
and there was very intermittently the 
apparently bachelor brother of the girls; 
at the office Mrs. Forsyth verified her 
conjecture that he was some sort of min- 
ister. One could see they were all gentle 
folks, though the girls were not of the last 
ery of fashion. They were very nice to 
their mother, and you could tell that they 
must have been coming with her for years. 

At this point in her study of them for 
her husband’s amusement she realized 
that Charlotte had been coming to the 
storage with her nearly all her life, and 
that more and more the child had taken 
charge of the uneventual inspection of 
the things. She was shocked to think 
that she had let this happen, and now 
she commanded her husband to say 
whether Charlotte would grow into a 
storage old maid like those good girls. 

Forsyth said, Probably not before her 
time; but he allowed it was a point to 
be consid red. 

Very well, then, Mrs. Forsyth said, 
the child should never go again; that was 
all. She had strongly confirmed herself 
in this resolution when one day she not 
only let the child go again, but she let her 
go alone. The child was now between 
seventeen and eighteen, rather tall, grave, 
pretty, with the dull brown hair that 
goes so well with dreaming blue eyes, and 
of a stiff grace. She had not come out yet, 
becarise she had always been out, handing 
cakes at her father’s studio teas long be- 
fore she could remember not doing it, 
and later, pouring for her mother with 
rather a quelling air as she got toward 
fifteen. During these years the family 
had been going and coming between Eu- 
rope and America; they did not know 
perfectly why, except that it was easier 
than not. 
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More and more there was a peculiarity 
in the goods selected by Charlotte fo 
sending home, which her mother one day 
noted. “ How is it, Charlotte, that you 
always send exactly the things I want, and 
when you get your own things here you 
don’t know whether they are what you 
wanted or not?” 

“ Because I don’t know when I send 
them. I don’t choose them: I can’t.” 


“ 


Sut you choose the right things for 


*me ?” 


“No, I don’t, mother. I just take 
what comes first, and you always like it.” 

“ Now, that is nonsense, Charlotte. I 
can’t have you telling me such a thing 
as that. It’s an insult to my intel- 
ligence. Do you think I don’t know my 
own mind?’ 

‘I don’t know my mind,” the girl 
said, so persistently, obstinately, stub- 
bornly, that her mother did not pursue 
the subject for fear of worse. 

She referred it to her husband, who 
said: “* Perhaps it’s like poets never being 
able to remember their own poetry. I’ve 
heard it’s because they have several ver- 
sions in their minds when they write and 
ean’t remember which they’ve written. 
Charlotte has several choices in mind, 
and can’t choose between her choices.” 

“Well, we ought to have broken her 
of her indecision. Some day it will make 
her very unhappy.” 

“Pretty hard to break a person of her 
temperament,” Forsyth suggested. 

‘T know it!” his wife admitted, with 
a certain pleasure in realizing the fact. 
‘I don’t know what we shall do.” 


Ill 

Storage society was almost wholly 
feminine; in rare instances there was 
a man who must have been sent in 
dearth of women or in an hour of 
their disability. Then the man came 
hastily, with a porter, and either pulled 
all the things out of the rooms so that 
he could honestly say he had seen them, 
and that the thing wanted was not there; 
or else merely had -the doors opened, 


and after a glance inside resolved to 
wait till his wife, or mother, or daugh- 
ter could come. He agreed in guilty 
eagerness with the workmen that this was 
the only way. 

The exception to the general rule was 
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a young man who came one bright spring 
morning when all nature suggested get- 
ting one’s stuff out and going into the 
country, and had the room next the For- 
syths’ original five-dollar room opened. 
As it happened, Charlotte was at the mo- 
ment visiting this room upon her moth- 
er’s charge to see whether certain old 
serim sash-curtains, which they had not 
needed for ages but at last simply 
must have, were not lurking there in a 
chest of general curtainings. The Forsyths 
now had rooms on other floors, but their 
main room was at the end of the corridor 
branching northward from that where the 
five-dollar room was. Near this main room 
that nice New York family had their 
rooms, and Charlotte had begun the morn- 
ing in their friendly neighborhood, going 
through some chests that might perhaps 
have the general curtainings in them 
and the scrim curtains among the rest. 
It had not, and she had gone to what 
the Forsyths called their old ancestral 
five-dollar room, where that New York 
family continued te project a sort of wire- 
less chaperonage over her. But the young 
man had come with a porter, and, with her 
own porter, Charlotte could not feel that 
even a wireless chaperonage was needed, 
though the young man approached with 
the most beaming face she thought she 
had ever seen, and said he hoped he 
should not be in her way. She answered 
with a sort of helpless reverberation of 
his glow, Not at all; she should only be 
a moment. She wanted to say she hoped 
she would not be in his way, but she 
saved herself in time, while, with her own 
eyes intent upon the facade of her room 
and her mind trying to lose itself in the 
question which curtain trunk the scrims 
might be in, she kept the sense of his 
sweet eyes, the merriest eyes she had 
ever seen, effulgent with, good-will and 
apology and reverent admiration. She 
blushed to think it admiration, though 
she liked to think it so, and she did 
not snub him when the young man 
jumped about, neglecting his own storage, 
and divining the right moments for his 
offers of help. She saw that he was a 
little shorter than herself, that he was 
very light and quick on his feet, and had 
a round, brown face, clean-shaven, and 
a round, brown head, close shorn, from 
which in the zeal of his attentions to 
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her he had shed his straw hat onto the 
window-sill. He formed a strong con- 
trast to the contents of his store-room, 
which was full, mainly, of massive white 
furniture picked out in gold, and very 
blond. He said casually that it had been 
there, off and on, since long before he 
could remember, and at these words an 
impression, vague, inexplicable, deepened 
in Charlotte’s mind. 

“ Mother,” she said, for she had now 
disused the earlier mama in deference to 
modern usage, “how old was I when we 
first took that five-dollar room ?”’ 

She asked this question after she had 
shown the scrim curtains she had found 
and brought home with her. 

“Why? I don’t know. Two or three; 
three or four. I should have to count up. 
What makes you ask?” 

“Can a person recollect what hap- 
pened when they were three or four?” 

“T should say not, decidedly.” 

“Or recollect a face?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then of course it wasn’t. Mother, 
do you remember ever telling me what 
the little boy was like who gave me all 
his playthings and I couldn’t decide 
what to give him back?” 

“What a question! Of course not! 
He was very brown and funny, with the 
beamingest little face in the world. 
Rather short for his age, I should say, 
though I haven’t the least idea what 
his age was.” 

“Then it was the very same little 
boy!” Charlotte said. 

“Who was the very same little boy?” 
her mother demanded. 

“The one that was there to-day; the 
young man, I mean,” Charlotte explained, 
and then she told what had happened 
with a want of fullness which her 
mother’s imagination supplied. 

“Did he say who he was? Is he com- 
ing back to-morrow or this afternoon? 
Did you inquire who he was or where?” 

“What an idea, mother!” Charlotte 
said, grouping the several impossibili- 
ties under one head in her answer. 

“You had a perfect right to know, if 
you thought he was the one.” 

“But I didn’t think he was the one, 
and I don’t know that he is now; and 
if he was, what could I do about it?” 

“That is true,” Mrs. Forsyth owned. 
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“But it’s very disappointing. I’ve al- 
ways felt as if they ought to know it 
was your undecidedness and not un- 
generousness.” 

Charlotte laughed a little forlornly, 
but she only said, “ Really, mother!” 

Mrs, Forsyth was still looking at the 
eurtains. “Well, these are not the 
serims I wanted. You must go back. 
I believe I will go with you. The 
sooner we have it over the better,” she 
added, and she left the undecided Char- 
lotte to decide whether she meant the 
scrim curtains or the young man’s 
identity. 

It was very well, for one reason, that 
she decided to go with Charlotte that 
afternoon. The New-Yorkers must have 
completed the inspection of their trunks, 
for they had not come back. Their failure 
to do so was the more impertant because 
the young man had come back and was 
actively superintending the unpacking 
of his room. The palatial furniture 
had all been ranged up and down the 
corridor, and as fast as a trunk was 
got out and unlocked he went through 
it with the help of the storage - men, 
listed its contents in a note-book with 
a number, and then transferred the 
number and a synopsis of the record 
to a tag and fastened it to the trunk 
which he had put back into the room. 

When the Forsyths arrived with the 
mistaken scrim curtains, he interrupted 
himself with apologies for possibly being 
in their way; and when Mrs. Forsyth said 
he was not at all in their way, he got 
white-and-gold arm-chairs for her and 
Charlotte and put them so conveniently 
near the old ancestral room that Mrs. 
Forsyth scarcely needed to move hand 
or foot in letting Charlotte restore the 
wrong curtains and search the chests 
for the right ones. His politeness made 
way for conversation and for the almost 
instant exchange of confidences between 
himself and Mrs. Forsyth, so that Char- 
lotte was free to enjoy the silence to 
which they left her in her labors. 

“ Before I say a word,” Mrs. Forsyth 
said, after saying some hundreds in 
their mutual ineculpation and exculpa- 
tion, “I want to ask something, and I 
hope you will excuse it to an old wom- 
an’s curiosity and not think it rude.” 

At the words “ old woman’s ” the young 


man gave a protesting “Oh!” and at 
the word “ rude” he said, “ Not at all.” 

“It is simply this: how long have 
your things been here? I ask because 
we’ve had this room thirteen or fourteen 
years and I’ve never seen your room 
opened in that whole time.” 

The young man laughed joyously. 
“Because it hasn’t been opened in that 
whole time. I was a little chap of three 
or four bothering round here when my 
mother put the things in; I believe it 
was a great frolic for me, but I’m afraid 
it wasn’t for her. I’ve been told that 
my activities contributed to the con- 
fusion of the things and the things in 
them that she’s been in ever since, and 
I’m here now to make what reparation 
I can by listing them.” 

“ She'll find it a great blessing,” Mrs. 
Forsyth said. “I wish we had ours 
listed. I suppose you remember it all 
very vividly. It must have been a great 
occasion for you seeing the things stored 
at that age.” 

The young man beamed upon her. 
“ Not so great as now, I’m afraid. The 
fact is, I don’t remember anything about 
it. But T’ve been told that I embar- 
rassed with my personal riches a little 
girl who was looking over her doll’s 
things.” 

“Oh, indeed!” Mrs. Forsyth said, 
stifiy, and she turned rather snubbing- 
ly from him and said, coldly, to Char- 
lotte: “I think they are in that green 
trunk. Have you the key?” and, stooping 
as her daughter stooped, she whispered, 
“Really!” in condemnation and contempt. 

Charlotte showed no signs of sharing 
either, and Mrs. Forsyth could not very 
well manage them alone. So when 
Charlotte said, “ No, I haven’t the key, 
mother,” and the young man burst in 
with, “Oh, do let me try my master- 
key; it will unleck anything that isn’t 
a Yale,” Mrs. Forsyth sank back en- 
throned and the trunk was thrown open. 

She then forgot what she had wanted 
it opened for. Charlotte said, “ They’re 
not here, mother,” and her mother said, 
“No, I didn’t suppose they were,” and 
began to ask the young man about his 
mother. It appeared that his father had 
died twelve years before, and since then 
his mother and he had been nearly every- 
where except at home, though mostly in 
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England; now they had come home to 
see where they should go next or whether 
they should stay. 

“That would never suit my daugh- 
ter,’ Mrs. Forsyth lugged in, partly be- 
cause the talk had gone on away from 
her family as long as she could endure, 
and partly because Charlotte’s inde- 
cision always amused her. “She can’t 
bear to choose.” 

“Really?” the young man said. “I 
don’t know whether I like it or not, but I 
have had to do a lot of it. You mustn’t 
think, though, that I chose this mag- 
nificent furniture. My father bought 
an Italian palace once, and as we 
couldn’t live in it or move it we brought 
the furniture here.” 

“Tt is magnificent,” Mrs. Forsyth 
said, looking down the long stretches of 
it and eying and fingering her specific 
throne. “I wish my husband could see 
it—I don’t believe he remembers it from 
fourteen years ago. 
me !—very studio.” 

“Ts he a painter? Not Mr. Forsyth 
the painter?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Forsyth eagerly ad- 
mitted, but wondering how he should 
know her name, without reflecting that a 
score of trunk-tags proclaimed it and 
that she had acquired his by like means. 

“T like his things so much,” he said. 
“T thought his three portraits were the 
best things in the Salon last year.” 

“Oh, you saw them?” Mrs. Forsyth 
laughed with pleasure and pride. 
“Then,” as if it necessarily followed, 
“vou must come to us some Sunday 
afternoon. You’ll find a number of his 
new portraits and some of the subjects; 
they like to see themselves framed.” 
She tried for a card in her hand-bag, 
but she had none, and she said, “ Have 
you one of my cards, my dear?” Char- 
lotte had, and rendered it up with a 
severity lost upon her for the moment. 
She held it toward him. “It’s Mr. 
Peter Bream?’ she smiled upon him, 
and he beamed back. 

“Did you remember it from our first 
meeting ?” 

In their eab Mrs. Forsyth said, “ I don’t 
know whether he’s what you call rather 
fresh or not, Charlotte, and I’m not sure 
that I’ve been very wise. But he is so 
nice, and he looked so glad to be asked.” 
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Charlotte did not reply at once, and her 
silent severity came to the surface of her 
mother’s consciousness so painfully that it 
was rather a relief to have her explode, 
“Mother, I will thank you not to dis- 
cuss my temperament with people.” 

She gave Mrs. Forsyth her chance, and 
her mother was so happy in being able 
to say, “I won’t—your temper, my dear,” 
that she could add with sincere apology: 
“T’m sorry I vexed you, arid I won’t do 
it again,” 

IV 

The next day was Sunday; Peter 
Bream took it for some Sunday, and came 
to the tea on Mrs. Forsyth’s generalized 
invitation. She pulled her mouth down 
and her eyebrows up when his card 
was brought in, but as he followed 
hard she made a lightning change to 
a smile and gave him a hand of cordial 
welcome. Charlotte had no choice but to 
welcome him, too, and so the matter was 
simple for her. She was pouring, as 
usual, for her mother, who liked to elimi- 
nate herself from set duties and walk 
round among the actual portraits in fact 
and in frame and talk about them to the 
potential portraits. Peter, qualified by 
long sojourn in England, at once pressed 
himself into the service of handing about 
the curate’s assistant; Mrs. Forsyth elec- 
trically explained that it was one of the 
first brought to New York, and that she 
had got it at the Stores in London fifteen 
years before, and it had often been in 
the old ancestral room, and was there on 
top of the trunks that first day. She did 
not recur to the famous instance of Char- 
lotte’s infant indecision, and Peter was 
safe from a snub when he sat down by the 
girl’s side and began to make her laugh. 
At the end, when her mother asked Char- 
lotte what they had been laughing about, 
she could not tell; she said she did not 
know they were laughing. 

The next morning Mrs. Forsyth was 
paying for her Sunday tea with a Monday 
headache, and more things must be got out 
for the country. Charlotte had again no 
choice but to go along to the storage, and 
yet again ro choice but to be pleasant to 
Peter when she found him next door list- 
ing the contents of his mother’s trunks 
and tagging them as before. He dropped 
his work and wanted to help her. Sudden- 
ly they seemed strangely well acquainted, 
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and he pretended to be asked which pieces 
she should put aside as goods selected, and 
chose them for her. She hinted that he 
was shirking his own work; he said it 
was an all-summer’s job, but he knew her 
mother was in a hurry. He found the 
little old trunk of her playthings, and got 
it down and opened it and took out some 
toys as goods selected. She made him put 
them back, but first he catalogued every- 
thing in it ahd synopsized the list on a 
tag and tagged the trunk. He begged for 
a broken doll which he had not listed, 
and Charlotte had so much of her orig- 
inal childish difficulty in parting with 
that instead of something else that she 
refused it. 

It came lunch-time, and he invited her 
to go out to lunch with him; and when 
she declined with dignity he argued that 
if they went to the Woman’s Exchange 
she would be properly chaperoned by the 
genius of the place; besides, it was the 
only place in town where you got real 
strawberry shorteake. She was ashamed 
of liking it all; he besought her to let 
him carry her hand-bag for her, and, as 
he already had it, she could not prevent 
him; she did not know, really, how far 
she might successfully forbid him in any- 
thing. At the street door of the apart- 
ment-house they found her mother getting 
out of a cab, and she asked Peter in to 
lunch; so that Charlotte might as well 
have lunched with him at the Woman’s 
Exchange. 

At all storage warehouses there is a 
season in autumn when the corridors are 
heaped with the incoming furniture of 
people who have decided that they cannot 
pass another winter in New York and are 
breaking up housekeeping to go abroad 
indefinitely. But in the spring, when 
the Constitutional Safe-Deposit offered 
ample space for thoughtful research, the 
meetings of Charlotte and Peter could 
recur without more consciousness of the 
advance they were making toward the 
fated issue than in so many encounters 
at tea or luncheon or dinner. Mrs. Forsyth 
was insisting on_ rather a drastic over- 
hauling of her storage that year. Some 
of the things, by her command, were shift- 
ed to and fro between the more modern 
rooms and the old ancestral room, and 
Charlotte had to verify the removals. In 
deciding upon goods selected for the 


country she had the help of Peter, and 
she helped him by interposing some use- 
ful hesitations in the case of things he had 
put aside from his mother’s possessions to 
be sold for her by the warehouse people. 

One day he came late and told Char- 
lotte that his mother had suddenly taken 
her passage for England, and they were 
sailing the next morning. He said, as if 
it logically followed, that he had been in 
love with her from that earliest time 
when she would not give him the least 
of her possessions, and now he asked her 
if she would not promise him the greatest. 
She did not like what she felt “rehearsed” 
in his proposal; it was not her idea of a 
proposal, which ought to be spontaneous 
and unpremeditated in terms; at the same 
time, she resented his precipitation, which 
she could not deny was inevitable. 

She perceived that they were sitting 
side by side on two of those white-and- 
gold thrones, and she summoned an in- 
dignation with the absurdity in refusing 
him. She rose and said that she must 
go; that she must be going; that it was 
quite time for her to go; and she would 
not let him follow her to the elevator, as 
he made some offer of doing, but left him 
standing among his palatial furniture 
like a prince in exile. 

By the time she reached home she had 
been able to decide that she must tell 
her mother at once. Her mother received 
the fact of Peter’s proposal with such 
transport that she did not realize the fact 
of Charlotte’s refusal. When this was 
connoted to her she could searcely keep 
her temper within the bounds of maternal 
tenderness. She said she would have 
nothing more to do with such a girl; that 
there was but one such pearl as Peter in 
the universe, and for Charlotte to throw 
him away like that! Was it because she 
could not decide? Well, it appeared that 
she could decide wrong quickly enough 
when it came to the point. Would she 
leave it now to her mother? 

That Charlotte would not do, but what 
she did do was to write a letter to Peter 
taking him back as much as rested with 
her; but delaying so long in posting it, 
when it was written, that it reached him 
among the letters sent on board and sup- 
plementarily delivered by his room stew- 
ard after all the others when the ship 
had sailed. The best Peter could do in 
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response was a jubilant Marconigram of 
unequaled cost aud comprehensiveness. 

His mother had meant to return in the 
fall, after her custom, to find out whether 
she wished to spend the winter in New 
York or not. Before the date for her 
sailing she fell sick, and Peter came sadly 
home alone in the spring. Mrs. Bream’s 
death brought Mrs. Forsyth a vain regret; 
she was sorry now that she had seen so 
little of Mrs. Bream; Peter’s affection for 
her was beautiful and spoke worlds for 
both of them; and they, the Forsyths, 
must co what they could to comfort him. 

Charlotte felt the pathos of his case 
peculiarly when she went to make pro- 
vision for goods selected for the summer 
from the old ancestral room, and found 
him forlorn among his white-and-gold 
furniture next door. He complained that 
he had no association with it except the 
touching fact of his mother’s helplessness 
with it, which he had now inherited. 
The contents of the trunks were even 
less intimately of his experience; he had 
performed a filial duty in listing their 
contents, which long antedated him, and 
consisted mostly of palatial bric-ad-brac 
and the varied spoils of travel. 

He cheered up, however, in proposing to 
her that they should buy a Castle in 
Spain and put them into it. The fancy 
pleased her, but visibly she shrank from 
a step which it involved, so that he was, 
as it were, forced to say, haif jokingly, 
half ruefully, “I can imagine your not 
earing for this rubbish or what became 
of it, Charlotte, but what about the 
owner ?” 

“The owner?” she asked, as it were 
somnambulantly. 

“Yes. Marrying him, say, sometime 
soon.” 

“Oh, Peter, I eouldn’t.” 

“Couldn’t? You know that’s not play- 
ing the game exactly.” 

“Yes; but not—not right away ?”’ 

“ Well, I don’t know much about it in 
my own case, but isn’t it usual to fix some 
approximate date? When should you 
think ?” 

“Oh, Peter, I can’t think.” 

“Will you let me fix it? I must go 
West and sell out and pull up, you know, 
preparatory to never going again. We 
ean fix the day now or we can fix it when 
I come back.” 
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“Oh, when you come back,” 
treated so eagerly that Peter said: 

“ Charlotte, let me ask you one thing. 
Were you ever sorry you wrote me that 
taking-back letter ?”’ 

“Why, Peter, you know how I am. 
When I have decided something I have 
undecided it. That's all.” 

From gay he turned to grave. “I ought 
to have thought. I haven’t been fair; J 
haven’t played the game. I ought to have 
given you another chance; and I haven’t, 
have I?” 

“Why, I suppose a girl can always 
change,” Charlotte said, suggestively. 

“Yes, but you won’t always be a girl. 
I’ve never asked you if you wanted to 
change. I ask you now. Do you?” 

“ How can I tell? Hadn’t we better let 
it go as it is? Only not hurry about— 
about—marrying ?” 

“Certainly not hurry about marrying. 
I’ve wondered that a girl could make up 
her mind to marry any given man. 
Haven’t you ever wished that you had 
not made up your mind about me?” 

“ Hundreds of times. But I don’t know 
that I meant anything by it.” 

He took her hand from where it lay 
in her lap as again she sat on one of the 
white-and-gold thrones beside him and 
gently pressed it. “ Well, then, let’s play 
we have never been engaged. I’m going 
West to-night to settle things up for 
good, and I won’t be back for three or 
four months, and when I come back 
we'll start new. I'll ask you, and you 
shall say yes or no just as if you had 
never said either before.” 

“Peter, when you talk like that!” She 
saw his brown, round face dimly through 
her wet eyes, and she wanted to hug him 
for pity of him and pride in him, but she 
could not decide to do it. They went out 
to hunch at the Woman’s Exchange, and 
the only regret Peter had was that it was 
so long past the season of strawberry 
shorteake, and that Charlotte seemed 
neither to talk nor to listen; she ought 
to have done one or the other. 

They had left the Vaneckens busy with 
their summer trunks at the far end of 
the northward corridor, where their wire- 
less station had been re-established for 
Charlotte’s advantage, though she had 
not thought of it the whole short morning 
long. When she came back from lunch, 
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the Vaneckens were just brushing away 
the crumbs of theirs, which the son and 
brother seemed to have brought in for 
them in a paper box; at any rate, he was 
now there, making believe to help them. 

Mrs. Forsyth had promised to come, 
but she came so late in the afternoon 
that she owned she had been grudgingly 
admitted at the office, and she was rather 
indignant about it. By this time, with- 
out having been West for three months, 
Peter had asked a question which had 
apparently never been asked before, and 
Charlotte had as newly answered it. 
“ And now, mother,” she said, while Mrs. 
Forsyth passed from indignant to ex- 
ultant, “I want to be married right away, 
before Peter changes his mind about 
taking me West with him. Let us go 
home at once. You always said I should 
have a home wedding.” 

“What a ridiculous idea!” Mrs. For- 
syth said, to gain time more than any- 
thing else. She added, “ Everything is 
at sixes and sevens in fhe flat. There 
wouldn’t be standing-room.” A sudden 
thought flashed upon her, which, because 
it was sudden and in keeping with her 
character, she put into tentative words. 
“You’re more at home here than any- 
where else. You were almost born here. 
You’ve played about here ever since you 
were a child. You first met Peter here. 
He proposed to you here, and you rejected 
him here. He’s proposed here again, and 
you’ve accepted him, you say—” 

“ Mother!” Charlotte broke in terribly 
upon her. “Are you suggesting that I 
should be married in a storage warehouse ? 
Well, I haven’t fallen quite so low as that 
yet. If I can’t have a home wedding, I 
will have a church wedding, and I will 
wait till doomsday for it if necessary.” 

“T don’t know about doomsday,” Mrs. 
Forsyth said, “but as far as to-day is 
concerned, it’s too late for a church wed- 
ding. Peter, isn’t there something about 
canonical hours? And isn’t it past them ?” 

“That’s in the Episcopal Church,” 
Peter said, and then he asked, very politely, 
“Will you excuse me a moment?” and 
walked away as if he had an idea. It 
was apparently to join the Vaneckens, 
who stood in a group at the end of their 
corridor, watching the restoration of the 
trunks which they had been working over 
the whole day. He came back with Mr. 


Vanecken and Mr. Vanecken’s mother. 
He was smiling radiantly, and they 
amusedly. 

“Tt’s all right,” he explained. “ Mr. 
Vanecken is a Presbyterian minister, 
and he will marry us now.” 

“But not here!” Charlotte cried, feel- 
ing herself weaken. 

“No, certainly not,” the dominie re- 
assured her. “I know a church in the 
next block that I can borrow for the 
occasion. But what about the license?” 

It was in the day before the parties 
must both make application in person, 
and Peter took a paper from his breast 
pocket.. “I thought it might be needed, 
sometime, and I got it on the way up, 
this morning.” 

“Oh, how thoughtful of you, Peter!” 
Mrs. Forsyth moaned in admiration 
otherwise inexpressible, and the rest 
laughed, even Charlotte, who laughed 
hysterically. At the end of the corridor 
they met the Misses Vanecken waiting 
for them, unobtrusively expectant, and 
they all went down in the elevator to- 
gether. Just as they were leaving the 
building, which had the air of hurrying 
them out, Mrs. Forsyth had an inspira- 
tion. “Good heavens!” she exclaimed, 
and then, in deference to Mr. Vanecken, 
said, “ Good gracious, I mean. My hus- 
band! Peter, go right into the office and 
telephone Mr. Forsyth.” 

“ Perhaps,” Mr. Vanecken said, “I had 
better go and see about having my 
friend’s church opened, in the mean- 
while, and—” 

“By all means!” Mrs. Forsyth said 
from her mood of universal approbation. 

But Mr. Vanecken came back looking 
rather queer and crestfallen. “I find 
my friend has gone into the country for 
a few days; and T don’t quite like to get 
the sexton to open the church without 
his authority, and— But New York is 
full of churches, and we can easily find 
another, with a little delay, if—” 

He looked at Peter, who looked at 
Charlotte, who burst out with un- 
precedented determination. “No, we 
can’t wait. I shall never marry Peter 
if we do. Mother, you are right. But 
must it be in the old ancestral five- 
dollar room ?” 

They all laughed except Charlotte, who 
was more like crying. 
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“Certainly not,” Mr. Vanecken said. 
“T’ve no doubt the manager—” 

He never seemed to end his sentences, 
and he now left this one broken off, while 
he penetrated the railing which fenced in 
the manager alone among a group of 
vacated desks, frowning impatient. At 
some murmured words from the dominie, 
he shouted, “ What!” and then came out 
radiantly smiling, and saying, “ Why, 
certainly.” He knew all the group as old 
storers in the Constitutional, and called 
them each by name as he shook them each 
by hand. “ Everything else has happened 
here, and I don’t see why this shouldn’t. 
Come right into the reception-room.” 

With some paintings of biblical sub- 
jects, unclaimed from the storage, on the 
walls, the place had a religious effect, 
and the manager significantly looked out 
of it at a lingering stenographer, who 
was standing before a glass with two hat- 
pins crossed in her mouth preparatory 
to thrusting them through the straw. 
She withdrew, visibly curious and re- 
luctant, and then the manager offered 
to withdraw himself. 

“No,” Charlotte said, surprisingly 
initiative in these junctures, “I don’t 
know how it is in Mr. Vanecken’s church, 
but, if father doesn’t come, perhaps you'll 
have to give me away. At any rate, you’re 
an old friend of the family, and I should 
be hurt if you didn’t stay.” 
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She laid her hand on the manager’s 
arm, and just as he had protestingly and 
politely consented, her father arrived in 
a taxicab, rather grumbling from hav- 
ing been obliged to cut short a sitting. 
When it was all over, and the Vaneckens 
were eliminated, when, in fact, the 
Breams had joined the Forsyths at a 
wedding dinner which the bride’s father 
had given them at Delmonico’s and had 
precipitated themselves into a train for 
Niagara (“So banal,” Mrs. Forsyth said, 
“but I suppose they had to go somewhere, 
and we went to Niagara, come to think 
of it, and it’s on their way West”), the 
bride’s mother remained up late talking 
it all over. She took credit to herself 
for the whole affair, and gave herself 
a great deal of just praise. But when 
she said, “I do believe, if it hadn’t 
been for me, at the last, Charlotte would 
never have made up her mind,” Forsyth 
demurred. 

“T should say Peter had a good deal 
to do with making up her mind for her.” 

“Yes, you might say that.” 

“And for once in her life Charlotte 
seems to have had her mind ready for 
making up.” 

“Yes, you might say that, too. I be- 
lieve she is going to turn out a decided 
character, after all. I never saw any- 
body so determined not to be married 
in a storage warehouse.” 


Caprice 
BY LOUIS HOW 


O plant a rose and make it grow 

Before the hour-glass can flow: 
That is what love has hitherto 
Often and often made me do, 


But such caprice is sooner flown 
Than lasts the echo of it grown.— 
Who can call back a finished rune, 


Or eatch sand on the white sand-dune? 
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A NOVEL 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


CHAPTER XXXV 


HEN Blair came home, a little 

VJ y, after eleven, she had gone. 

At first he did not grasp the 
significance of her absence. He called to 
her from their parlor: “ I want to tell you 
about the play; perfect trash!” There 
was no answer. He glanced through the 
open door of her bedroom; she was not 
there. He hurried to his own room, ery- 
ing: “ Elizabeth! Where are you?” Then 
stood blankly, waiting.- Had she gone 
down-stairs? He went out into the hall 
and stood leaning over the banisters, 
listening to the stillmess—that un- 
human stillness of a hotel corridor; but 
there was no bang of an iron door, 
or clanking rumble of an ascending ele- 
vator. Had she gone out? He looked at 
his watch, and his heart came up into his 
throat; out—at this hour! But perhaps 
after he had left her, she had suddenly 
decided to spend the night at her uncle’s 
or Nannie’s. In that case she would 
have left word in the office. He was 
thrusting his arms into his overcoat and 
settling his hat on his head, even while 
he was dashing down-stairs to inquire: 

“Has Mrs. Maitland left any message 
for me?” 

The clerk looked vague: “Is she out? 
We didn’t notice her going out, sir. But 
T suppose she went by the ladies’ entrance. 
No; she didn’t leave any message, sir.” 

Blair suddenly knew that he was fright- 
ened. Why, he did not know. Cer- 
tainly he was not conscious of any rea- 
son for fright; but some blind instinct 
sent a wave of alarm all through him. 
His knees felt cold; there was a sinking 
sensation just below his breast - bone. 
“ What an ass I am!” he said to himself; 
“she has gone to her uncle’s, of course.” 
He said something of the kind, with 
elaborate carelessness, to the cleriz; “if 
she comes back before I do, just say I 
have gone out on an errand.” He was 


frightened, but not to the extent of let- 
ting that inquisitive idiot behind the 
counter know it. “If he had been attend- 


ing to his business,” he thought, angrily, 
“he would have seen her go out, and he 
Well— 


Of course 


could have told me when it was. 
Til go to Mr. Ferguson’s. 
she’s there.” 

He stood on the curb-stone for a min- 
ute, looking for a carriage; but the street 
was deserted. He could not take the 
time to go to the livery-stable. He start- 
ed hurriedly; once he broke into a run, 
then checked -himself with the reminder 
that he was a fool. As he drew near her 
uncle’s house, he began to defend him- 
self against disappointment: “ She’s at 
Nannie’s. Why did I waste time coming 
here? I know she is at Nannie’s.” 

Robert Ferguson’s house was dark, ex- 
cept for streaks of light under the blinds 
of the library windows. Blair, springing 
up the front steps, rang; then held his 
breath to listen for some one coming 
through the hall; his heart seemed smoth- 
ering in his throat. “I know she isn’t 
here; she’s at Nannie’s,” he told himself. 
He was acutely conscious of the dank 
smell of the frosted honeysuckle clinging 
limply to the old iron trellis that in- 
closed the veranda; but when the door 
opened he was casual enough—except for 
a slight breathlessness. 

“Mr. Ferguson! is Elizabeth here ?”’ 

“No,” Robert Ferguson said, sur- 
prised, “ was she coming here ?” 

“Oh,” Blair said, carelessly; “she was 
to be here, or—or at Nannie’s. I didn’t 
know which. I'l go and get her 'there.” 
His own words reassured him, and he 
apologized lightly. “Sorry to have dis- 
turbed you, sir. Good night!” And he 
was gone before another question could 
be asked. But out in the street he began 
to run. “Of course she’s at Nannie’s!” 
he said, panting. He even had a twinge 
of anger at Elizabeth for giving him 
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all this trouble. “She ought to have 
left word,” he said to himself, crossly. 
It was a relief to be cross; nothing 
very serious can have happened to a 
person who merely makes you cross. 
The faint drizzle of the early even- 
ing had turned to rain, and that added 
to his irritation. “ She’s all right; and 
it’s econfoundedly unpleasant to get 
soaked,” he reflected. Yes; he was hon- 
estly cross. Yet in spite of the reas- 
surances of his mind and his temper, his 
body was still frightened; he was hurry- 
ing; his breath came quickly. He dashed 
on, so absorbed in denying his alarm 
that on one of the crossings only a quick 
leap kept him from being knocked down 
by a earriage full of revelers. “ Here, 
Look out! What’s the matter 
with you?” the cab-driver yelled, pull- 
ing his horses back and sidewise, but 
not before the pole of the hack had 
grazed Blair’s shoulder. There was a 
sereech of laughter, a woman’s vociferat- 
ing fright, a whiff of cigar smoke, and a 
good-natured curse: “Say, darn 


you! 


you, 


you’re too happy to be out alone, sonny!” 


Blair did not hear them. Shantytown, 
black and silent and wet, huddled before 
him; from the smoke-stacks of the Works 
banners of flame flared out into the rain, 
and against them his mother’s house loom- 
ed up, dark in the darkness. At the sight 
of it all his panic returned, and again 
he tried to discount his disappointment: 
“She isn’t here, of course; she has 
gone to the hotel. Why didn’t I wait for 
her there? What a fool I am!” But 
back in his mind, as he banged the iron 
gate and rushed up the steps, he was say- 
ing: “If she isn’t here—?” 

The house was absolutely dark; the 
fan-light over the great door was black; 
there was no faintest glimmer of light 
anywhere. Everybody was asleep. Blair 
rang violently, and pounded on _ the 
panels of the door with both hands. 
“Nannie! Elizabeth! Harris!—(con- 
found the old idiot! why doesn’t he an- 
swer the bell ?)—Nannie—” 

A window opened on the floor above. 
“What is it?” demanded a quavering 
feminine voice. “ Who’s there?” 

“Nannie! Darn it, why doesn’t some- 
body answer the bell in this house? Is 
Elizabeth—” His voice died in his 
throat. 
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“Qh, Blair! Is that you? You scared 
me to death,” Nannie called down. 
“ What on earth is the matter?” 
~ “Is—is Elizabeth here ?” 

“ Elizabeth ? No; of 
Where is she?” 

“Tf I knew, would I be asking you?” 
Blair called back, furiously; “she must 
be here; or—or somewhere.” 

“Wait. Ill come down and let you 
in,” Nannie said; he heard some muffled 
colloquy back in the room, and then the 
window closed sharply. Far off, a church 
clock struck one. Blair stood with a 
hand on the door-knob; through the lead- 
ed side-windows he saw a light wavering 
down through the house; a moment later 
Nannie, lamp in hand, shivering in her 
thin dressing-gown, opened the door. 

“Tas she been here this evening ?” 

“Blair! You scare me to death! No; 
she hasn’t been here. What is the mat- 
ter? ! Is it raining?” 


course not! 


Your coat is all wet! 

“She isn’t at the hotel, and I—I don’t 
know where she is.” 

“ Why, at Mr. 
course.” 

“No, she isn’t. I’ve been there. 

“She may be at home by this time,” 
Nannie faltered, and Blair, assenting, was 
just turning to rush away, when another 
voice said, with calm peremptoriness: 

“What is the matter?” 

Blair turned to see Mrs. Richie. She 
had come quietly down-stairs, and was 
standing beside Nannie. Even in his 
seared preoccupation, the sight of David’s 
mother shook him. “I—I thought,” he 
stammered, “that you had gone home, 
Mrs. Richie.” 

“She had a little cold, and I would 
not let her go until to-morrow,” Naanie 
said; “you always take more cold on 
those horrid sleeping-cars.” Nannie had 
no consciousness of the situation; she was 
far too alarmed to be embarrassed. But 
Blair cringed; he was scarlet to his tem- 
ples; yet, through his shame, he had the 
feeling that he had when, a little boy, 
he clung to David’s pretty mother for 
protection. 

“Oh, Mrs. Richie,” he said, 
so worried about Elizabeth.” 

“ What about her?” 

“She said something this 
that—frightened me.” 

* What ?” 


she’s Ferguson’s, of 


” 


“T am 


afternoon 
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But he would not tell her. “It was 
nothing. Only she was very angry; and 
—and she will do anything when she is 
angry.” Mrs. Richie gave him a look, but 
he was too absorbed to feel ‘its significance. 
“Tt was something about—well, a sort 
of silly threat. I didn’t take it in at the 
time; but afterward I thought perhaps 
she meant—something. Really, it was 
nothing at all. But—” his voice died in 
his throat, and his eyes were terrified. 
There was such pain in his face that 
before she knew it David’s mother was 
sorry for him; she even put her hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Tt was just a mood,” she comforted 
him. And Blair, taking the white, ma- 
ternal hand in both of his, looked at her 
speechlessly; his chin trembled. Instant- 
ly, without words of shame on one side 
or of forgiveness on the other, they 
were back again, these two, in the old 
friendship of youth and middle age. “ It 
was a freak,” said Mrs. Richie, soothingly. 
“ She is probably at the hotel by this time. 
Don’t be troubled, Blair. Go and see. If 


she isn’t at the hotel let me know at onee.” 


“Yes, yes; I will,” Blair said. “She 
must be there now, of course. I know 
there’s nothing the matter, but I don’t 
like to have her out so late by herself.” 
He turned to open the front door, fum- 
bling with haste over the latch; Nannie 
ealled to him to wait and she would get 
him an umbrella. But he did not hear 
her. He was saying to himself that of 
course she was at the hotel; and he was 
off into the darkness! 

As the door banged behind him the two 
women looked at each other in dismay. 
“Oh, Mrs. Richie, what can be the mat- 
ter?” Nannie said. 

“Just one of Elizabeth’s moods. 
has gone out to walk—” 

“ At this time of night? It’s after one 
o’clock !” 

“She is probably safe and sound at the 
hotel now.” 

“T wish we had one of those new 
telephone things,” Nannie said. “ Mam- 
ma was always talking about getting one. 
Then Blair could let us know as soon 
as he gets to the hotel.” Nannie was 
frankly scared; Mrs. Richie grave and 
a little eold. She had had, to her amaze- 
ment, a wave of tenderness for Blair; 
the reaction from it came in anger at 


She 
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Elizabeth. Elizabeth was always mak- 
ing trouble! Poor Blair,” she said, in- 
voluntarily. At the moment she was keen- 
ly sorry for him; after all, abominable as 
his conduct had been, love of a kind had 
been at the root of it. “I can forgive 
love,” Helena Richie said to herself, “ but 
not hate, Elizabeth never loved David, or 
she couldn’t have done what she did... . 
Nothing will happen to her,” she said 
aloud. It oecurred to this gentle woman 
that nothing ever did happen to the peo- 
ple one felt could be spared from this 
world;—which wicked thought made her 
so shocked at herself that she hardly 
heard Nannie’s nervous chatter: “If she 
hasn’t come home, Blair will be back here 
in half an hour; it takes fifteen minutes 
to get to the hotel and fifteen minutes 
to come back. If he isn’t here at a 
quarter to two, everything is all right.” 

They went into the parlor and lit the 
gas; Nannie suggested lighting a fire; 
but Mrs. Richie said it wasn’t worth 
while. “ We'll be going up-stairs in a few 
minutes.” She was not really worried 
about Elizabeth; partly because of that 
faintly cynical belief that nothing could 
happen to the poor young creature who 
had made so much trouble for every- 
body; but also because she was singular- 
ly self-absorbed; those words of Robert 
Ferguson’s, when he kissed her in his 
library, had never left her mind. She 
thought of them now when she and 
Nannie sat down in that silence of 
waiting which seems to tingle with 
speech. The dim light from the gas- 
jet by the mantelpiece did not penetrate 
beyond the dividing arch of the great 
room; behind the grand piano, sprawling 
sidewise between the black marble col- 
umns, all was dark. The shadow of the 
chandelier, muffled in its balloon of brown 
paper muslin, made an island of darkness 
on the ceiling; and the four big canvases 
were four black oblongs outlined in faint- 
ly glimmering gilt. 

“T remember sitting here with your 
mother, the night .you children were 
lost,” Mrs. Richie said. “Oh, Nannie 
dear, you must move out of this house; 
it is too gloomy!” But Nannie was not 
thinking of the house. 

“ Where can she have gone?” she said. 

Mrs. Richie could offer no suggestion. 
Her explanation to herself was that Blair 
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and Elizabeth had quarreled, and Eliza- 
beth, in a paroxysm of temper, had rush- 
ed off to spend the night in some hotel 
by herself. But she did not want to say 
this to Nannie. To herself she said that 
things did sometimes turn out for the 
best in this world, after all—if only David 
could realize it! “She would have made 
him dreadfully unhappy,” Helena Richie 
thought; “she doesn’t know what love 
means.” But alas! David did not realize 
that he had had an escape. She sighed, 
remembering that talk on the beach, and 
those wicked things he had said,—things 
for which she must be to blame, in some 
way. “If he had had a different mother,” 
she thought, heavily, “he might not 
have—” A sudden shock of terror jarred 
all through her—could Elizabeth have 
gone to David? The very thought turned 
her cold; it was as if some slimy, poi- 
sonous thing had touched her. Then 
common sense came in a wave of relief: 
“Of course Why should she do 
such an absurd thing?” But in spite 
of her common sense, Helena Richie’s 
lips went dry. 

“Tt’s a quarter to two,” Nannie said. 
“He hasn’t come; she must be at home.” 

“T’m sure she is,” Mrs. Richie agreed. 

“ Let’s wait five minutes,” Nannie said; 
“but I’m certain it’s all right.” 

“ Of course it’s all right,” Mrs. Richie 
said again, and got on her feet with a 
shiver of relief. 

“Tt gave me a terrible scare,” Nannie 
confessed, and turned out the gas. “I 
had a perfectly awiul thought, Mrs. 
Richie; a wicked thought. I was afraid 
she had—had done something to herself. 
You know she is so—crazy when she ‘s 
angry, and—” 

The front gate banged. Nannie gave a 
faint seream. “Oh, Mrs. Richie! Oh—” 

It was Helena Richie who opened the 
door before Blair had even reached it. 
“Well? Well?” 

“Not there... .” 


not! 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


LL night long Elizabeth watched a 
phantom landscape flit past the 
window of the sleeping-car. Some- 
times a cloud of smoke, shot through 
with sparks, brushed the glass like a 
billowing curtain, and sometimes the 
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thunderous darkness of a tunnel swept 
between her and spectral trees or looming 
hilltops. She lay there on her pillows, 
looking at the flying glimmer of the night 
and drawing long breaths of peace. 
The steady, rhythmical pounding of the 
wheels, the dull, rushing roar of the rails, 
the black, spinning country outside her 
window, shut away her old world of 
miseries and shames. Behind the stiff 
green curtains, that swung in and out, 
in and out, to the long roll of the car, 
there were no distractions, no fears of 
interruption, no listening apprehensions; 
she could relax into the wordless and 
exultant certainty of her purpose. 

For at last, after these long months 
of mere endurance, she had a purpose. 

And how calmly she was fulfilling it! 
“For I am not angry,” she said to her- 
self, with the same surprise she had felt 
when, at Willis’s that afternoon, she had 
denied Blair’s charge of anger. Outside 
in the darkness, all the world was asleep. 
The level stretches of vanishing fields, 
the faint glisten of roads, were empty. 
When the train swept thundering through 
little towns, the flying station lights, the 
twinkle of street lamps, even the solitary 
lanterns of switchmen running along the 
tracks, made the sleep seem only more 
profound. But Elizabeth was awake in 
every fiber; once or twice, just for the 
peace of it, she closed her eyes; but she 
did not mean to sleep. She meant to 
think out every step that she must 
take; but at first, in the content of de- 
cision, she did not even want to think. 
She only wanted to feel that the end 
had come. 

It was during the row up the river that 
her purpose had cleared before her eyes; 
for an instant the sight of it had startled 
her into that pallor which had frightened 
Blair; then she accepted it with a pas- 
sionate satisfaction. It needed no argu- 
ment; she knew without reasoning about 
it what she must do. But the way to do 
it was not plain; it was while she and 
Blair sat at dinner, and he read his 
paper and she played with her food, that 
a plan grew slowly in her mind. The 
carrying it out—at least to this point— 
the alert and trembling fear of some 
obstacle, had greatly exhausted her. It 
had also blotted out everything but itself. 
She forgot her uncle and Miss White; 
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that she was going to give them pain 
did not occur to her until, safe from their 
possible interference, in the dark, behind 
the slowly swaying curtains of her sec- 
tion, her fatigue began to lessen. Then, 
vaguely, she thought of them: they would 
be sorry. She frowned, faintly troubled 
by their sorrow. It was midnight before 
she remembered Blair; poor Blair! he 
cared so much about her. How could he 
—when she did not care for him? Still, 
it did not follow that not being loved 
prevented you from loving. David had 
ceased to love her, but that had not 
made her love cease. Yes; she was afraid 
they would all be unhappy; but it would 
be only for a while. She sighed; it 
was a peaceful sigh. Her regret for 
the sorrow that she would cause was the 
regret of one far off, helpless to avert 
the pain, who has no relation to it ex- 
cept that of an observer. She said to her- 
self, calmly, “ Poor Uncle Robert.” 

As she grew more rested, the vague- 
ness of her regret sharpened a little. 
She realized with a pang how worried 
they would be—before they began to 
be sorry ;—and worry is so hard to bear! 
“T wish I could have spared Uncle 
Robert and Cherry- pie,” she said, in 
real distress. It occurred to her that she 
had given them many unhappy mo- 
ments. “I was always a trouble; what a 
pity I was ever born. I have done noth- 
ing all my life but make trouble.” She 
thought of her life as a thing of the past. 
“T was a great trial to them; it will be 
better for everybody this way,” she said; 
and nestled down into the thought of the 
“way,” with a satisfaction which was ab- 
solute comfort. Better; but still better 
if she had never lived. Then Blair would 
not have been disinherited, and by being 
disinherited driven into the dishonor of 
keeping money not intended for him. 
“Tt’s really all my fault,” she reflected, 
and looked out of the window with un- 
seeing eyes. . Yes; all that had happened 
was her fault. Oh, how many things 
she had hurt and spoiled! She had in- 
jured Blair—his mother had said so; 
and poor Nannie!—for Nannie’s offense 
grew out of Elizabeth’s conduct. As for 
David—David, who had stopped loving 
ON. amis 

Well, she wouldn’t hurt people any 
more, now. Never any more. 
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Just then the train jarred slowly to a 
standstill in a vast train-shed; up under 
its glass and girders, are-lamps sent 
lurching shadows through the smoke and 
touched the clouds of steam with violet 
gleams. Elizabeth could see dark, gnome- 
like creatures, each with a hammer, and 
with a lantern swinging from a bent el- 
bow, crouching along by the cars and 
tapping every wheel. She counted the 
blows that tested the trucks for the climb 
up the mountains; click-click; click- 
click; she was glad they were testing 
them; she must get across the mountains 
safely; there must be no interference of 
delay; she had so little time! For by 
morning they would guess, those three 
worried people—who had not yet begun 
to be sorry,—they would guess what she 
had done, and they would follow her... . 
She saw the gnomes slouching back past 
the cars, upright this time; then she felt 
the enormous tug of the engine beginning 
the up-grade. It grew colder, and she 
was glad of the blankets which she had 
not liked to touch when she first lay down 
in her berth. Outside there was a faint 
whitening along the horizon; but it 
dimmed, and the black outlines of the 
mountains were lost, as if the retreating 
night hesitated and returned; then she 
saw that her window was touched here 
and there by slender javelins of rain. 
They came faster and faster, striking on 
and over one another; now they turned 
to drops; she stopped thinking, absorbed 
in watching a drop roll down the glass— 
pause, lurch forward, touch another 
drop, then a third; then zigzag rapidly 
down the pane. She found herself follow- 
ing, the racing drops with fascinated eyes; 
she even speculated as to which would 
reach the bottom first; she had a sense 
of luxury in being able, in the fortress 
of her berth, to think of things as un- 
important as racing raindrops. By 
the time it was light enough to dis- 
tinguish the stretching fields again, 
it was raining hard. Once in a while 
the train rushed past a farm - house, 
where the smoke from the chimney 
sagged in the gray air until it lay like 
a rope of mist along the roof. It was so 
light now that she could see the sodden 
carpet of yellow leaves under the maples, 
and she noticed that the crimson flags 
of the sumacs drooped and dripped and 
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clung together. The monotonous clatter 
of the wheels had fallen into a rhythm, 
which pounded out, steadily and endlessly, 
certain words which were the refrain 
of her purpose: “ Afterward, they will 
say I had the right to see him.” Some- 
times she reminded herself, meekly, 
that he no longer loved her. But there 
was no trace of resentment in her mind; 
—how could he love her? Nor did the 
fact that his love had ceased make any 
difference in her purpose: “ Afterward, 
they will say I had the right to see him.” 

When the day broke—a bleary, gray 
day, cold, and with sweeping showers of 
rain—she slept for a little while; but 
wakened with a start, for the train was 
still. Had they arrived? Had she lost 
a moment? Then she recognized the 
locality, and knew that there was an hour 
yet before she could be in the same city 
with him;—and again the wheels began 
their clamorous assertion: “the right to 
see him; the right to see him... .” 

Her plan was simple enough; she would 
go at once to Mrs. Richie’s house and 
ask for the doctor. “I won’t detain him 
very long; it will only take a little while 
to tell him,” she said to herself. It came 
over her with the shivering sense of dan- 
ger escaped, that in another day she would 
have been too late—his mother would be 
athome! “ She wouldn’t let him see me,” 
she thought, fearfully. Afterward, after 
she had seen him, she would take a train 
to New York and cross the ferry.... 
“The water is pretty clean there,” she 
thought. 

She was dressed and ready to leave 
the train long before the station was 
reached. When the unkempt, haggard 
crowd swarmed off the cars and poured 
its jostling, hurrying length through the 
train-shed, dim with puffing clouds of 
steam and clamorous with engines, Eliza- 
beth was as fresh as if she had just come 
from her own house. She looked at her- 
self in one of the big mirrors of the 
station dressing-room with entire satis- 
faction. “I am a little pretty even yet,” 
she told herself, candidly. She wanted 
very much to be pretty now. When she 
went out to the street and found it rain- 
ing in a steady, gray downpour, her heart 
sank,—oh, she must not get wet and 
draggled, now! Just for this hour she 
must be the old Elizabeth, the Elizabeth 
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that he used to love—fresh, with starry 
eyes and a shell-like color in her cheeks! 
—and indeed the cold rain was mak- 
ing her face glow like a rose; but her 
eyes were solemn, not starry. As her 
cab jolted along the rainy streets, past 
the red-brick houses with their white 
shutters and scoured doorsteps—houses 
where people were eating their break- 
fasts and reading their morning papers 
—Elizabeth, sitting on the frayed seat of 
the old hack, looked out of the window 
and thought how strange it all was! It 
would be just like this to-morrow morn- 
ing, and she would not know it. “ How 
queer!” she said to herself. But she was 
not frightened. “I suppose at the last 
minute I shall be frightened,” she re- 
flected. Then, for a moment, she forgot 
David and tried to realize the unrealiz- 
able. “ Everything will be going on just 
the same, and J—” She could not realize 
it, but she did not doubt it. When the 
cab drew up at Mrs. Richie’s door, she 
was careful to pay the man before she 
got out so that her hat should not be 
spoiled by the rain before David saw it. 

“He isn’t in, miss,” the maid told her 
in answer to her ring. 

Elizabeth gasped: 

“What! Not here? Where is he?” 

“He went down to the beach, ’m, yes- 
terday, to see to the closing-up of the cot- 
tage, ’m.” 

“ When is he coming back?” she said, 
faintly; and the woman said, smiling, 
“ To-morrow, ’m.” 

Elizabeth stood blankly on the door- 
step. To-morrow? That would be too late; 
there was not going to be any to-morrow. 
What should she do? Her plan had been 
so definite and detailed that this inter 
ruption of his absence—a_ possibility 
which had not entered into her ecalcu- 
lations—threw her into absolute confu- 
sion. . . . He was away from home! 
What could she do? 

Entirely forgetting the rain, she 
turned away and walked aimlessly down 
the street. “ They’ll find me before I can 
see him!” she said to herself, in terror. 
“TIT must go somewhere and decide what 
to do.” She went into the nearest hotel 
and took a room. “I must plan; if I 
wait until he comes back, they’ll find 
me!” But it was noon before her plan 
was made; when it was, she sprang up 
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with the old, tumultuous joyousness. 
Why, of course! How stupid not to have 
thought of it at once. She was so en- 
tirely oblivious of everything but her 
own purpose that she would have gone 
out of the hotel on the moment, had not 
the clerk checked her with some murmur 
about “a little charge.” Elizabeth blush- 
ed to her temples. “Oh, I beg your 
pardon!” she said. In her mortification 
she wished that the bill had been twice 
as large. But when she was out in the 
rain, hurrying to the station, she again 
forgot everything except her consuming 
purpose. In the waiting-room— there 
were two hours before the train started— 
the panic thought took possession of her 
that she might miss him if she went down 
to the beach. “It’s raining, and he may 
not stay over until to-morrow; he may be 
coming up this afternoon. But if I stay 
here they'll come and find me!” She 
could not face this last alternative. 
“ They'll find me, and I won’t be able to 
tell him; they’ll try to take me home, 
and he will not have been told.” Sitting 
on the wooden settee in the ladies’ wait- 
ing-room, she watched the clock until its 
gaunt white face blurred before her eyes. 
How the long hand crawled! Once, 
in a spasm of fright, she thought that 
it had stopped—and perhaps she had lost 
her train! 

But at. last the moment came; she 
started, and as she drew nearer and 
nearer her goal, her whole body strained 
forward, as a man dying of thirst strains 
toward a spring gleaming in the desert 
distance; once she sighed with that an- 
ticipation of relief that is a shiver. Again 
the monotonous clatter of the wheels beat 
out the words that all night long over 
the mountains had grooved themselves 
into her brain: “ Afterward, they will say 
I had the right to see him.” Love, which 
that one mad hour, nearly three years 
before, had numbed and paralyzed, was 
awakening. It was as if a slowly rising 
torrent, dammed by some immovable bar- 
rier, had at last reached the brim,— 
trembled, hesitated—then leaped in foam- 
ing overflow into its old course. She 
thought of all the things she was going to 
tell him (but, oh, they were so many, so 
many; how could she say them all?). “‘TI 
never was so true as when I was false. I 
never loved you so much as when I hated 


you. I never longed for your arms as I 
did when—’ O God, give me time to tell 


‘him that! Don’t let them find me before 


I can tell him. Don’t let him have gone 
back. Let me find him at the cottage and 
tell him.” She was sitting on the plush 
cushion of the jolting, swaying old car, 
her hand on the back of the seat in front 
of her, every muscle tense with readi- 
ness to spring to her feet the moment 
the train stopped. 

It was still raining when she got off 
at the little station which had sprung 
up out of the sand to accommodate a 
summer population. It was deserted now, 
and the windows were boarded over. 
A passer-by, under a dripping umbrella, 
lounged along the platform and stopped 
to look at her. “Come down to see cot- 
tages?” he inquired. She said no; but 
could she get a carriage to take her over 
to Little Beach? 

He shook his head sympathetically. 
“A hack? Here? Lord, no! There 
isn’t no depot carriage running at this 
time of year. You’d ought to have got 
off at Normans, the station above this, 
and then you could have drove over; 
fourteen miles, though. Something of a 
drive on an evening like this! But Nor- 
mans is quite a place. They run two 
depot carriages there all winter and a 
dozen in summer.” 

“Tl walk,” she told him, briefly. 

“Tt’s more ’an three miles,” he warned 
her; “and it’s sheeting down! If I 
had such a thing as an umbrella—except 
this one—I’d—” 

But she had gone. She knew the way; 
she remembered the summer—oh, so long 
ago!—when she and Nannie had driven 
over that sandy road along the beach, on 
their way to Mrs. Richie’s house. It was 
so deep with mud now that sometimes 
she had to walk outside the wheel-ruts 
into the wiry beach grass. The road 
toiled among the dunes; on the shore, on 
her right, she could hear the creaming 
lap of the waves; but rain was driving in 
from the sea in an impenetrable curtain, 
and only when, in some turn of the wind 
it lifted and shifted could she catch a 
glimpse of the scarf of foam lying on the 
sands, or see the gray heave of an endless 
expanse that might be water or might 
be sky folded down into the water. It 
was growing dark; sometimes she blun- 
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dered from the road to one side or the 
other; sometimes she thought she saw 
approaching figures—a man, perhaps, or 
a vehicle; but as she neared them they 
were only bushes or leaning, wind-beaten 
pines. She was drenched and her clothes 
seemed intolerably heavy. Oh, how David 
would laugh at her hat! She put up her 
hand, in its soaked and slippery glove, 
and touched the roses about the crown 
and laughed herself. “He won’t mind,” 
she said, contentedly. She had forgot- 
ten that he had stopped leving her. She 
began to sing under her breath, the old 
tune of her gay, inconsequent girlhood— 


“Oh, won’t it be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
Oh, won’t it be joyful, to meet... .” 


She stopped; something warm was on her 
face; she had not known that she was 
weeping. Suddenly, far off, she saw a 
glimmer of light.... Mrs. Richie’s 
house! Her heart rose in her throat. 
“ David,” she said aloud, weakly, “ David, 
I’m coming just as fast as I can.” 

3ut when she opened the door of the 
living-room in the little house that sat 
so close to the crumpling lap and crash 
of the tide, and saw him, his pipe in his 
hand, half rising from his chair by the 
fire and turning around to see who had 
entered, she could hardly speak his 
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name— David. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


“ AND that was Thursday; your letter 

had come in the first mail; and— 
oh, hush, hush; it was not a wicked let- 
ter, David. Don’t you suppose I know 
that, now? I knew it—the next day. 
And I read it. I don’t know just what 
happened then. I can’t remember very 
clearly. I think I felt ‘ insulted’... It 
sounds so foolish to say that, doesn’t it? 
But I was just a girl then, and you know 
what girls are like. . . . David, I am not 
making any excuse. There isn’t any 
excuse. I am just—telling you. I have 
to talk slowly; I am tired. You won’t 
mind if I talk slowly? . . . I suppose I 
thought I had been ‘insulted’; and I 
remember something seemed to flame up. 
You know how it always was with me? 
David, I have never been able to be an- 
gry since that day. Isn’t that strange? 
I’ve never been angry since. ... Well, 
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then, I went out to walk. I remember 
Cherry-pie called down-stairs to know if 
I had a clean pocket-handkerchief. I 
remember that;—and yet I can’t seem 
to remember why I went out to walk. 

. And he came up and spoke to me. 
Oh, I forgot to tell you: he’d been in 
love with me. I meant to tell you about 
that as soon as we were married— 
Where was I? Oh, yes; he spoke to 
Mme. « « « 

Her voice broke with exhaustion; she 
closed her eyes and lay back in the big 
chair. David put her hand against his 
face, and held it there until she opened 
her eyes. She looked at him dumbly for 
a little while; then the slow, mo- 
notonous outpouring of all the silent 
months began again: “And I said I 
hated you. And he said if I married 
him, it would show you that I hated 
you. David, he was fond of me. I have 
to remember that. It wouldn’t be fair not 
to remember that, would it? I was 
really the one to blame. Oh, I must 
be fair to him; he was fond of me... . 
And all that afternoon, after he married 
me, I was so glad to think how wicked 
I was. I knew how you would suffer. 
And that made me glad to be wicked. . . . 

There was a long pause; he pulled a 
little shawl across her feet, and laid her 
hand over his eyes; but he was silent. 

“Then,” she said, in a whisper, “I 
died, I think. I suppose that is why I 
have never been angry since. Something 
was killed in me. ... I’ve wondered a 
good deal about that. David, isn’t it 
strange how part of you can die, and 
yet you can go on living? It seemed 
to me I couldn’t live... . But I did. I 
kept on living. Of course I expected to 
die. I prayed all the time that I might. 
But I didn’t. I went on living;—you 
are glad I lived?” she said, incredulous- 
ly, catching some broken murmur from 
behind his hands in which his face was 
hidden; “glad? Why, I should have 
thought— Well, that was the most awful 
time of all. The only peace I had, just 
single minutes of peace, was when 1] 
remembered that you hated me.” 

He laid his face against her knee, and 
she felt the fierce intake of his breath. 

“You didn’t hate me? Oh, don’t say 
you didn’t, David. Don’t! It was the 
only comfort I had, to have you despise 
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me. Although that was just at first. 
Afterward, last May, when you walked 
down to Nannie’s with me that after- 
noon, and I thought you had got all 
over it, I . . something seemed to 
be eating my heart away. That seems 
like a contradiction, doesn’t it? I 
don’t understand how I could feel two 
ways. But just at first I wanted you 
to hate me. I thought you would be 
less unhappy if you hated me; and, be- 
sides, I wanted to feel the whips. I 
felt them—oh, I felt them! . . . And all 
the time I thought that soon I would die. 
But of course I couldn’t; death would 
have been too easy. Yes; I had to go on 
living.” There was another long silence; 
he kissed her hand once; but he did not 
speak. ... “And the days went on, and 
went on, and went on. Sometimes I 
didn’t feel anything; but sometimes it was 
like stringing sharp beads on a red-hot 
wire. I suppose that sounds foolish. 


But when his mother disinherited him, I 
knew I would have to go on—stringing 
beads, because it was all my fault; it 
would have been mean, then, to leave 
him. You see that, David, don’t you? 
Besides, I was a spoiled thing, a worth- 


less thing. If staying with him would 
make up for the harm I had done him,— 
Mrs. Maitland told me I had injured him; 
—why, of course, there was nothing else 
to do. I knew you would understand. 
So I stayed. ‘Unkind to me?” She 
bent forward a little to hear his smoth- 
ered question. “Oh no; never. I 
used to wish he would be. But he— 
loved me—” she shuddered. “Oh, Da- 
vid, how I have dreamed of your arms. 
David ... David...” 

They had forgotten that each had be- 
lieved love had ceased in the other; they 
did not even assert that it was unchanged. 
Nor was there any plea for forgiveness 
on either side. The moment was too 
great for such self-consciousnesses. 

She sank back in her chair with a long 
breath. He rose, and, kneeling beside 
her, drew her against his breast. She 
sighed with comfort. “Here! At last 
to be here. I never thought it would be. 
It is heaven. Yes; I shall remember that 
I have been in heaven. But I don’t think 
T shall be sent to hell, because I’ve been 
there for so long. No; God won’t punish 
me any more. It will be just sleep.” 
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He had to bend his ear almost to her 
white lips to catch her whisper. “ What 
did I say? I don’t remember exactly; 
I am so happy. . . . Let me be quiet a lit- 
tle while. I’m pretty tired. May I stay 
until morning? It is raining, and if I 
may stay ...I will go away very early 
in the morning.” 


The long, rambling, half-whispered story 
had followed the fierce statement, flung at 
him when she burst in out of the storm, 
and stood, sodden with rain, trembling with 
fatigue and cold, and pushing from her 
his alarmed and outstretched hands,— 
the statement that she had left Blair! 
There were only a few words in the out- 
burst of anger which had been dormant 
in her for these terrible years: “ He stole 
your wife. Now he is stealing your 
money. I told him he couldn’t keep them 
both. Your wife has come back to you. 
I have left him—” 

Even while she was stammering, shrilly, 
the furious finality, he caught her, sway- 
ing, in his arms. It was an hour before 
she could speak coherently of the hap- 
penings of the last twenty-four hours; 
she had to be warmed and fed and 
calmed. And it was curious how the 
lover in him and the physician in him 
alternated in that hour; he had been in- 
stant with the soothing commonplace of 
help,—her wet clothes, her chilled body, 
her hunger, were his first concern. “I 
know you are hungry,” he said, cheer- 
fully;—but his hands shook as he put 
food before her. When he drew her chair 
up to the fire, and, kneeling down, took off 
her wet shoes, he held her slender, tired 
feet in his hands and chafed them gently, 
—but suddenly laid them against his 
breast, warming them, murmuring over 
them with a sobbing breath, as though he 
felt the weariness of the little feet, plod- 
ding, plodding, plodding through the rain 
to find him. The next minute he was the 
doctor, ordering her with smiling words 
to lie back in her chair and rest;—then 
looking at her with a groan. 

When at last she was coherent again, 
she began that pitiful confession, and he 
listened; at first walking up and down; 
then coming nearer; sitting beside her; 
then kneeling; then lifting her, and hold- 
ing her against his breast. When, re- 
laxing in his arms like a tired child, she 
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ended, almost in a whisper, with her timid 
plea to be allowed to stay until morning, 
the tears dropped down his face. 

‘Until 
that 


morning?” he said, 


broke 


with a 


laugh into a sob— until 


death.” 
Long 


before 


for her sake 


this his first uneasiness 
at the situation had dis- 
appeared. The acquired uneasinesses of 
convention vanish before the primal re- 
alities. The long-banked fire had glowed, 
then broken flames that consumed 
such chaff as ‘ propriety.” As he held 
her in his arms after that whispered and 
rambling story of despair, he trembled 

For Elizabeth there had never 
single moment of 


into 


all over. 
been a conventional 
consciousness; she was solemnly unaware 
of everything but the fact that they were 


When he 
he r head 


together for this last moment. 
said “until death,” she lifted 
and looked at him. 

“ Yes,” 


Something in 


until death.” 
her 
touched him like ice. 
rigid. 


she said, “ 
broken whisper 
He was suddenly 
“Elizabeth, where did you mean 
to go to-morrow morning?” he said. She 
made no answer, but he felt that she was 
alert. “ Elizabeth! Tell 
mean?” THis loud and terrified com- 
made her quiver; she 


me; what do 
you 
mand was bewil- 
dered by the unexpectedness of his sus- 
picion, but dulled 
evade it. David, with 
her mouth, head. “ Eliza- 
beth, don’t understand? Dear, this 
is life, not death-—for us both.” 

She drew away from him with a long 
sigh, struggling up feebly out of his arms 
and groping for her chair; she shook her 
head. smiling faintly. 
No, I 
There’s no use talking about it, 
I ean’t.” 

He looking down at her, pale 
from the shock of his discovery. “ Lis- 
ten to me, Elizabeth. You belong to me. 
Don’t understand, dear? You al- 
ways have belonged to me. He knew i+ 
when he stole you from yourself, as well 
as from You have 
mine. You have come back to me. Do 
think I will let Blair Maitland or 
death or God Almighty steal you now? 
Never. 

“ But—” she began. 

“Oh, Elizabeth, what do we care for 
Vor. CXXIIL.—No. 736.—74 


too and stunned to 


his ear close to 
raised his 


you 


“Tm 


ean’t go on 


Sc Try VC yu 


guessed. living. 


David. 


stood 


you 


me. always been 
you 


You belong to me! me!” 
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what they call right and wrong? ‘ Right’ 
is being together!” 

She frowned in a puzzled way. 
not been thinking of “ 


her had 


large and simple necessity of death. 


She had 
right and wrong ”’; 
the 
But 
his inevitable reasonableness, ignoring her 
organic impulse, 
hairs to justify an 


mind been absorbed by 


was splitting 


organic impulse of 


already 


his own. 

“God gave vou to me,” he 
by God T’ll keep you! That 
right:—if we now it 
wrong.” 


said, “ and 
is what is 
parted would be 
It seemed as if the gale of passion 
which had been slowly rising in him in 
these hours they had been together blew 
away the mists in her mind had 
groping, blew the soothing 
fogs of death which had been closing in 
about her, and left her, 
sudden, confusing light. 
“Wrong?” she said, dazed; “TI hadn’t 
thought about that. David, I wouldn’t 
have come to you except—except because 
it was the end. 


which 
been away 


shrinking, in 


Anything else is impos- 
sible, you know.” 

“Why?” he demanded. 

‘TIT am married,” she said, bewildered. 

He laughed under his breath. “ You 
are married to me!” 

The while it 
vaguely alarmed her, struck some answer- 
ing chord in her mind, for while she me- 


triumph in his voice, 


chanically contradicted him, some deeper 
self was saying, “ 


yes, 

But aloud she said, “It can’t be, Da- 
vid; don’t ean’t be?” 

‘But it is already; I will never let 
you go. lve last. Eliza- 
beth, listen to while you’ve been 
talking, I’ve thought it all out: as things 
are, I don’t think you ean possibly get a 
He’s 
and he’s ‘ de- 
and so forth, 
I know the formula to keep 
a woman with a man she hates and eall it 
being respectable. No, you can’t get a 
divorce from him; but he ean get a di- 
vorce from you—if the 
excuse to do so. 

Elizabeth looked at him with perfect- 
ly uncomprehending eyes. 
of them did touch him. For the 
second time in her life she was at the 
merey of Love. “ Blair is fond of me,” 


yes 
you see it 
you—at 


got 


me: 


divorce from Blair and marry me. 
‘kind’ to say: 
cent,’ and he doesn’t drink 
and so forth. 


vou, you 


you give him 


The innocence 
not 
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she said; “he never would give me a 
divorce. He has told me so a hundred 
times. Do you suppose I haven’t begged 
him to let me gof On my knees I begged 
him. No, David, there is no way out 
except—” 

“ There is a way out if you care enough 
lo—come to me. Then,” he said in a 
whisper, “he will divorce you and we 
can be married. Oh, Elizabeth, death 
is not the way out—it is life, dear, life! 
Will you live? Will you give me life?” 
He was breathing as if he had been 
running; he held her fingers against his 
lips until he bruised them. 

She understood. ... After a minute 
of silence she said, faintly: “ As for me, 
nothing matters. Even if it is wicked—” 

“It is not wicked!” 

“Well, if it were, if you wanted me 
I would come. I don’t seem to care. 
Nothing seems to me wrong in the whole 
world. And nothing right. Do you 
understand, David? I am—done. My 
life is worthless, anyhow. Use it—and 
throw it away. But don’t you see? It 
would ruin you. No, I won’t do it.” 

“Ruin me? It would make me! I 
have shriveled, I have starved, I have 
frozen without you. Ask my mother if 
what I tell you isn’t true.” 

She caught her breath and drew away 
from him. “ Your mother!” she said, 
faintly.. But he did not notice the re- 
coil. 

“Tt would end your career,” she said. 
She was confused by the mere tumult of 
his words. 

“Career! The only career I want is 
you. Medicine isn’t the only thing in the 
world, nor Philadelphia the only place 
to practise it. And if I ean’t be a doc- 
tor, I can break stones for my wife. 
Elizabeth, to love you is the only career 
I want. But you—can you? Am I ask- 
ing more than you can give? Do you 
care what people think? We may not 
be able to be married for a year. Longer, 
perhaps; the law takes time, you know. 
Could you bear it—for me?” 

He was on his knees beside her now, 
his face hot against hers, his arms around 
her. Not only his bitterly thought-out 
theories of individualism, but all his 
years of decent living, contributed to his 
overthrow at that moment. He was a 
man; and here was his woman, coming 


back to him, toiling back through the 
storm, fighting back from all the cruel 
and imprisoning ties that had held her 
for nearly three years; his woman, torn 
from him once by a thief, kept from him 
by artificial standards, standards so brit- 
tle in their intrinsic worthlessness that 
only a fool would refuse to break them 
and take his own. Man’s laws? God’s 
laws! he said to himself. In the madness 
of the moment, his face on hers, his arms 
around her, he did not know that his 
tears were wet on her lips. 

“ Mine—” he said, panting; “ mine! 
my own has come back to me. Say so; 
tell me so yourself. Say it! I want to 
hear you say it.” 

“Oh, David, I have always been yours. 
3ut I am not worth taking. I am not—” 

“Hush! You are mine. They shall 
never part us again. Elizabeth — to- 
morrow we will go away.” She sank 
against him in silence; for a while he 
was silent, too. Then, in a low voice, 
he told her how they must carry out a 
plan which had sprung, full-winged, from 
his mind;—“ when he knows you have 
been here to-night,” David said,—and 
trembled from head to foot;—*he will 
divorce you.” 

She listened, assenting, but bewilder- 
ed. “I was going to die,” she said, 
faintly; “I don’t know how to live. Oh, 
I think the other way would be better ?” 

But he did not stop to diseuss it; he 
had put her back into the reclining 
chair—once in a while the physician 
remembered her fatigue, though for the 
most part the lover thought only of him- 
self;—he saw how white she was, and 
put her in the big chair; then, drawing 
up a footstool, he sat down, keeping her 
hand in his; sometimes he kissed it, but 
all the time he talked violently of right 
and wrong. Elizabeth was singularly 
indifferent to his distinctions; perhaps 
the deep and primitive experience of look- 
ing into the face of Death made her so. 
At any rate, her question was not “Is 
it right?’ it was.only “Is it best?” 
Was it best for him to do this thing? 
Would it not injure him? David, 
brushing away her objections with an 
exultant belief in himself, was far less 
elemental. tight? What made right 
and wrong? Law? Elizabeth knew bet- 
ter! Unless she meant God’s law. As 
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far as that went, she was breaking it 
if she went on living with Blair. As 
for dying, she had no right to die! 
She was his. Would she rob him again? 

It was the everlasting, perfectly sin- 
cere sophistry of the man who has been 
swept past honor and prudence and even 
pity that poured from David’s lips; and 
with it, love! love! love! Elizabeth, 
listening to it, carried along by it, had, 
in the extraordinary confusion of the mo- 
ment, nothing to oppose to it but her 
own unworth. To this he refused to 
listen, closing her lips with his own, and 
then going on with his quite logical rea- 
soning, a reasoning which, somehow, 
made the old standards seem trivial 
and foolish. His mind was alert to 
meet and arrange every difficulty and 
every detail; once, smiling at her, he 
stopped to say, “ We'll have to live on 
your money, Elizabeth. See what I’ve 
come to! Yes; at first, you will proba- 
bly have to support me,” he said, joy- 
ously. The old seruples seemed, beside 
this new reality, merely ridiculous—al- 
though there was a certain satisfaction 
in throwing overboard that hideous ego- 
tism of his, which had made all the 
trouble that had come to them. “ You 
see,” he explained, “ we shall go away for 
a while, until you get your divorcee. And 
it will take time to pick up a practice, 
So we shall 
have to live on your money, Elizabeth.” 

She hardly smiled. She was too much 
at peace in the haven of his clasping 
arms even to smile. Once, when he con- 
fessed his shame at having doubted her— 
“for I did,” he said; “I actually thought 
you cared for him”; she roused herself: 
“Tt was my fault. I won’t let you blame 
yourself; it was all my fault!” she said; 
then sank again into dreaming quiet. 

It was midnight; the fire had died 


especially in a new place. 


down; a stick of drift-wood on the iron 
dogs, gnawed through by shimmering blue 
and copper flames, broke apart, and a 
shower of sparks flew up—caught in the 
soot, and smouldered in spreading rosettes 
on the chimney-back. The night, press- 
ing black against the windows, was full 
of the murmurous silence of the rain 
and the soft advancing crash of the in- 
coming tide; the man and woman were 
silent, too. Sometimes he would kiss the 
little sear on her wrist; sometimes press 
his lips into the soft cup of her palm; 
there seemed no need of words. It was 
in one of these silences that David sud- 
denly raised his head and frowned. 

“Listen!” he said; and then, a mo- 
ment later; “wheels! here? at this time 
of night!” 

Elizabeth crouched back in her chair. 
“Tt is Blair. He has followed me—” 

“ No, no; it is somebody who has lost 
his way in the rain. Yes, I hear them; 
they are coming in to ask the road.” 

There were hurried steps on the porch, 
and Elizabeth grew so deadly white that 
David said again, reassuringly: “ It’s 
some passer-by. I'll send him about his 
business.” 

Loud, vehement knocking interrupted 
him, and he said, cheerfully: “ Confound 
them, making such a noise! Don’t be 
frightened; it is only some farmer—” 

He took up a lamp and, closing the door 
of the living-room behind him, went out 
into the hall; some one, whoever it was, 
was fumbling with the knob of the front 
door, as if in terrible haste. David slip- 
ped the bolt and would have opened the 
door, but it seemed to burst in, and 
against it, clinging to the knob, panting 
and terrified, stood his mother. 

“David! Is she— Am TI too late? 
David! Where is Elizabeth? Am I too 
late?” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





















































‘*Mother and Child,’’ by 
Mary Cassatt 


ONFINING herself to painting children and the 
women who care for them, Miss Cassatt 
her subjects with a sentiment wholly 

but this feminine view 


invests 
feminine ; 
is expressed in a technique so 
vigorous as to produce a_ result 


unique in women’s 
work. She presents her figures 


realistically with the 
gestures and animation of life, her pictures seeming like 
so many mental films showing her interest in the intimate 
truth of things. The business of the child’s 
amusement, the pearly tints of flesh, the 
tabries—in short, all the picture-stuff under ever- 
changing light—shows her acute observation and delight 
in it. With this fugitive 


toilet or 
surrounding 


aspect of things come the 
suggestions awakened through her contemplation of the 
beauty and innocence of childhood. 
the tenderness of maternal love. There is no longer need 
of the excuse of religion which Renaissance painters 
employed in their representations of maternity; modern 
art has wider perception and greater subtlety. The only 
pupil of Degas, like herself of American birth, she 
strives, like him, to follow life closely and to express 


with the utmost precision the movements and character 
of individuals. 


Throvghout runs 


She seizes her dramatis persone in the 
act, representing them unconscious of attention as though 
seen through the keyhole. Her color is that of the 
impressionists, free from conventional shadows, and she 


avoids excessive elaboration. Her painting, though ap- 


parently extemporaneous and unconsidered, is the result 
of serious study. 


Beyond method and color, the elusive, haunting motif 


of motherhood is ever latent in her scenes of home life, 


changing form with each new picture, but coming back 
again and again, as if never quite caught and definitely 
fixed in the artist’s mind. And these ever-new variations 
f a world-old theme disclose imagination and delicate 
faney, and being divested of the outworn conventions of 
the past, present a new symbolism of the thought and 
quality of our time. 

The picture which Mr. Wcelf has engraved from the 
original painting is reproduced by courtesy of 
Durand-Ruel & Sons. 


Messrs. 


W. Stanton Howarp. 
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The Path of Stars 


BY ALICE BROWN 


HEN Marietta Cole came home, 
\W on a crisp winter evening, from 

the meeting-house where the 
minister’s wife had been giving a talk 
on “ My Week in Italy,” she found her 
husband asleep. He was a picture of 
contentment there by the stove, legs 
stretched out, hands folded across his 
waistcoat, his mouth slightly open, and 
beside him, on the table, symbols of 
relinquished joys in pipe and county 
Herald. He was a thin man, with a 
withered, dust-colored face and a bald- 
ness that continued his wrinkled forehead, 
somewhat to its advantage, over the slope 
of a shining head. Marietta, who was 
thin, and “quick as lightning,” the 
neighbors avowed, with a startled-looking, 
sanguine face, sparsely freckled, and vital 
yellow hair drawn straight back and 
tightly knotted, had never found cause 
to complain of *Liphalet’s looks; but to- 
night, as she stood there gazing absently 
at him and unwinding her cloud, she 
wished something was different. Whether 
or not it was he she did not know. 
*Liphalet drew in his feet With a slow, 
luxurious stiffness, pulled himself up in 
his chair, and, shutting his mouth de- 
finitively, seemed to return once more 
to masculine ease in his own relation 
to things. 

“T ’most wisht you’d gone,” said Mari- 
etta. She had not folded her shawl and 
cloud according to her scrupulous wont, 
but swept them from her to the lounge, 
as if she could hardly stop for order in 
so interesting a world. 

“(Come round here an’ git warm,” said 
*Liphalet. “Tl put in another stick an’ 
open the oven door.” 

She shook her head and sat down in 
the rocking-chair near the window. The 
curtain was up, and in the moonlight 
she could see a shining crust of snow. 
As she rocked and talked, she gazed at 
it absently. It seemed, for the first time, 
te cover a world beyond the ten or fifteen 


miles she knew. There might be paths 
in it running everywhere, and the thought 
of them moved her. 

“°Liphalet,” she said, unprepared her- 
self for what the words were to be, “I 
want to go som’er’s.” 

“ Where ye want to go?” he asked, with 
but mild interest. He rose and stretched 
himself yawningly. It was time to wind 
the clock. 

“T dun’no’,” said Marietta, vaguely. 
“Tf I had my choice I dun’no’s I could 
tell. It’s terrible pretty over there in 
Italy.” 

“ Now what makes you think you know 
that,” said ’Liphalet, to the accompani- 
ment of the crackling wind of the clock, 
“hearin’ a woman talk about it one eve- 
nin’ so? I guess she set it out for all 
’twas wuth.” 

“There was pictures,” said Marietta, 
softly. She was clasping her knees and 
bending forward, her delicate chin pro- 
truded. “ There’s churches—an’ there’s 
towers.” 

“Well, well,” said ’Liphalet, “ it’s 
crawlin’ on to ’most half arter ten. We 
better git to bed.” 

But Marietta had risen and, with a 
darting haste, knelt before the corner 
cupboard. On the lower shelf was a pile 
of books, tightly covered with a eloth. 
The bottom one she pulled out carefully, 
and, bringing it to the table, bent over 
it with a frowning brow. It was a 
geography, dog-eared and worn, the cov- 
ers searcely showing their tracery of 
continents. Marietta whirled the leaves 
rapidly and settled upon a page. 

“Tere’s Italy,” she breathed. “ Le’s 
see what it says.” But it said nothing to 
verify her hopes. “‘ Productions,” she 
read. “ Population. No, there ain’t any 
of it here.” 

“There, I told ye so,” said ’Liphalet. 
He had gone to the sink and taken a 
fortifying draught from the dipper. “I 
told ye she set it out.” He returned to 
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the table and stood regarding, not her, 
but the book. A shade came over his 
face, and he spoke with a grave hesi- 
tancy: “ Wa’n’t that Warren’s j’ography ?” 

Marietta closed the book and also stood 
looking at it, the light of anticipation 
wiped out of her face. 

“Yes,” said she. 

“] ’most wish—” said ’Liphalet. There 
he paused, because he had been about to 
add, “I wish Warren hadn’t died”; but 
that seemed to him perhaps unnecessarily 
emotional, and he nipped it before con- 
clusion. But Marietta understood. She 
closed the book and returned with it to 
the cupboard, slipped it into its place, 
and spread the cover with her air of per- 
forming a gentle rite. 

“°T was fifteen years ago come March,” 
said she. Then she shut the door upon 
her relies and came back to the table. 
Father and mother, their minds at one in 
the aching consciousness of old bereave- 
ment, they stood there letting their minds 
throb back upon the past. 

“Well, well,” said ’Liphalet. He did 
not even sigh, but turned away to put in 
another hard-wood stick to keep the room 
warm for morning. 





HE WAS A PICTURE OF CONTENTMENT THERE BY THE STOVE 


But Marietta had more to tell. Italy 
had pushed it temporarily aside, but now 
it took its way. 

“T don’t see what possesses folks that 
have got children not to realize what ’tis. 
There’s your brother Enoch. Do you 
know what he’s done to Jessie ?” 

“ Jessie?” repeated ’Liphalet, turning, 
stove-cover in hand. “ What’s he done 
to her?” 

“Why, it ain’t so much what he’s 
done; it’s what he ain’t done. He won’t 
give her a new dress for nice, an’ there 
she was this evenin’ settin’ in her shawl, 
an’ most died o’ the heat. I see her when 
we come out. ‘ Jessie,’ says I, ‘ you'll git 
your death all bundled up as you be, an’ 
then comin’ out into the cold.’ ” 

“Well,” said ’Liphalet, in a puzzle, 
“ what’s she do it for?” 

“Why, she hadn’t a thing to wear 
but that old plaid I give her three year 
ago, an’ then ’twas rotten as a pear. 
3usted right acrost the shoulder seams 
it has, an’ when she showed it to him, 
says he, ‘ Can’t ye take a run along there, 
or hem it or suthin’, an’ put on a mite 
o’ braid? Jessie told me that with her 
own lips.” 
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Marietta, in some 
scorn of dismissing 
so large a_ subject 
with a truism. 

oe feller that 
thinks about clo’es 
an’ the like o’ that.” 

“He don’t know 


it’s clo’es, said 
Marietta, ‘nor 
cologne neither. 
What makes all the 


birds feathered out 
bright in the spring ”’ 

“Why, I dun’no’,” 
replied ’Liphalet He 
was standing with 
the bedroom lamp in 
his hand, and _ he 
looked at her agay 
“What’s the birds 
got to do with it?” 

Marietta put on 
her inscrutable face, 
the one that meant 
she saw it was of no 
use to go any farther 
on that tack. 


WaA'N'T THAT WARREN'S J'OGRAPHY ? “ Oh, I kinder 


“We 11,” said *Liphalet, “twouldn’t ha’ 
been so if her mother ’d lived. He’s run- 
nin’ pretty nigh the wind. UHe’s goin’ 
to build him a new barn come spring, an’ 
that “ll take all he wants to put into it. 
Jessie better git along with things as 
they be, an’ if she outlives him she 
never “Il have to put her hands into 
water.” 

“QOutlive him!” flashed Marietta. 
“Why. your brother Enoch’s likely to 
live twenty years at the least, an’ here’s 
all the other girls with their camel’s- 
hair, an’ some of ’em with furs. An’ 
there’s Elbridge Morse settin’ side o’ Rosy 
Ann Blake all the evenin’, an’ she with 
cologne on her handkercher, an’ when 
*twas over he see her home. I could ha’ 
cried. Jessie come along with me, an’ 
part o’ the time I guess she was cryin’. 
’Peared that way to me.” 

“Well,” said ’Liphalet, untouched in 
an argument he held to be irrefutable, 
“if he’s that kind of a feller, let him go. 
She’s well rid o’ him.” 

“What kind of a feller?” inquired 


thought on’t,” said 

she. “TI read suthin’ 
about it t’other day.” Then she shut her 
lips with the look her husband knew. 

But *Liphalet thought he dreamed in 
the middle of the night that he heard 
her voice asking clearly, “ Shouldn’t you 
s’pose my butter-money would take m¢ 
as fur as Italy?” He was certainly awake 
the next minute, and he was on the point 
of asking Marietta if she had spoken; 
but she was so still he knew he had really 
dreamed it, after all. 

The next morning, when Marietta was 
alone, doing her dishes, Jessie came in, 
breathing fast with the haste of her run 
ning through the cold. She was a slender 
girl with bright-colored hair and an eager 
face; shy, it was easy to see, and yet 
with quick, cozy ways when she was en- 
couraged. Though there was no kinship 
between them, she had a fleeting resem 
blance to Marietta. You could not put 
your hand on it, but it was there. Per- 
haps it was because they loved and hated 
the same things. Jessie took a towel and 
at once began to wipe the dishes. 

“Don’t you concern yourself with 
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of hottest water upon them “You've | 

got enough to do at home.” ( 
“ He’s gone to the Street.” said Jessie. ; 

wiping with deft precision. Then he 


added in tardy recognition if the vague, 


ungracious pronoun, “ father has.” 


OF 
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that,” said Marietta, pouring a libation ference whether he asked me or whether 


ie didn’t,” said Jessie, in a monotone of 


“ 


‘-ontidence chiefly to herself. { ain’t got 

inmy hat an’ nothin’ but that old shawl.” 
* Well, you hold up your head,” coun 

seled Marietta “You're young, any- 


ways—young an’ strong. If you were as 


Marietta was rattling pans in and out old as I be, you might well think "twas 


of her rinsing-water. 

“Did you ever in all your life hear 
anything so great as that lecture was last 
night?” she asked. “I couldn’t git a 
wink o’ sleep till after two.” 

“T didn’t think much about it,” said 
Jessie, drearily. “ Maybe I didn’t listen 
very hard.” The color had faded from 
her cheeks. Her mouth drooped for- 
lornly. 

“ Merey sakes! I dun’no’ how any- 
body could help listenin’,”’ said Mari- 
etta. “I should ha’ had to stop my 
ears with cotton-wool.” Then she _ re- 
membered the tragedy of the inadequate 
costume and its covering, and added, 
kindly, “ Well, mebbe you was too hot.” 

“5 don’t know 
whether I was hot or 
whether I was cold,” 
said Jessie. Her eyes 
had the look of seeing 
far- away things she 
dreaded, and wonder- 
ing whether they could 


really come. “ El- 
é bridge went by this 


mornin’.” 

“Did he? Well, 
there,” said Marietta, 
in a passion of sym- 
pathy. “ He stop?” 

“No. He had Rosy 
Ann Blake with him.” 

“They goin’ to the 
Street ?”’ 

“Tdun’no’. I guess 


ells, xo hialn. i + 


maybe they’re goin’ to 
ride.” 

For a moment they 
worked in a swift, si- 
lent unison, and then 
Marietta said, vio- 
lently: 

“Well, you hold up 
your head, Jessie Cole. 
That’s what you do.” 

“But ’twouldn’t 
make the leastest dif- ‘WHy 
Vow. CXXIII.—No. 736.—75 











zood-night all.” 

“Why, you ain’t old, Aunt Marietta,” 
said Jessie, surprised out of her brood- 
ing. “ You’re as spry as a cat. I never 
should think of such a thing in the 
world.” 

“ Well,” said Marietta, good-humoredly, 

| sha’n’t see fifty ag’in, nor yet sixty. 
I guess if I told you what I was goin’ 
to do you’d think I need to be spryer’n 
I be now.” 

“What is it?’ asked Jessie, with but a 
mild curiosity. 

“T’m thinkin’ o’ takin’ my butter 
money an’ my quilt-money an’ my two 
shares Uncle Freeman left me, an’ I’m 
goin’ to Italy.” 
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So wild a vision was terrifying to the 
girl. It snatched her from her brooding 
with a ruthless hand. 

“Why, I uever heard o’ such a thing,” 
she breathed. “ Who you goin’ with?’ 

“Oh, I dun’no’,” said Marietta, care- 
lessly. Yet her eyes shone and her color 
was high. “ I guess there’ll be folks enough 
on the boat so’s I sha’n’t git lonesome.” 

“ What’s Uncle ’Liphalet say?” 

“T ain’t told him.” 

Jessie thought she detected a mo- 
mentary sagging of high courage here, 
and she felt no wonder at it. 

“But what’s it for, Aunt Marietta?” 
she persisted. “ What you goin’ for?” 

“T’ve got to go som’er’s,” Marietta 
declared. She had hung up her dish- 
pan, and now she stood, her back to the 
sink, as if she repudiated it. “I knew 
there was somethin’ the matter o’ me, but 
till last night I never see what ‘twas. 
I’ve rot to go.” 

“Seems ’s if Italy was a good ways 
off,” said Jessie. 

Marietta’s eyes sparkled. 

“T guess it’s the furthest there is,” she 
declared. “Sounded so, anyway. Fur- 
ther the better. I’ve got to go.” *Lipha- 
let’s step came heavily, with a measured 
assurance, through the shed. They both 
knew it. “ Don’t you tell,” said Marietta. 

Her eyes glittered now, and Jessie 
shrank from the unusual in their lustre. 

“T guess I won’t,” said she. 

That evening Marietta and her husband 
settled to their occupations, he with the 
unfinished paper before him and she with 
squares of patchwork. But in her lap lay 
a little book she had found that day in 
a wild incursion upon the attic. Phys- 
ical Geography it was called. She thought 
it might be some new light. 

“What quilt you on now?” asked 
*Liphalet. “How many’s this sence 
June ?” 

“Five,” said Marietta. She steadied 
the book on her knee. 

’Liphalet leaned back in his chair and 
dallied with the luxurious sense of an 
evening to be warm in and two columns 
of the paper yet to read. 

“Seems if you was possessed to make 
quilts,” he remarked. 

“T kinder like to,” said Marietta, ab- 
sently. “There’s so many figgers you 
can plan. Some I’ve made up.” 


But now began a queer, intermittent can- 
nonading. *Liphalet sprang to his feet. 

“What do you think ’tis?” asked 
Marietta. 

He was lighting the lantern as he spoke. 

“Old Kit’s got cast. Don’t you know 
the sound on’t ?” 

And he was gone, leaving the door open 
in his haste, and Marietta threw her shawl 
over her shoulders and followed him. 
But midway in the slippery path she 
turned her ankle and fell, in a foolish, 
awkward way that twisted her so that 
she could not for the moment rise. So 
Marietta lay there and laughed and 
looked up at the heavens; but presently 
she became sober and looked again. And 
then, when the cannonading began once 
more, she felt it like a recall, and rolled 
over and got on her feet. When she 
reached the barn, Kit was up, and ’Lipha- 
let had given her a consolatory measure 
of oats out of the bin, and the other 
horses were stretching curious noses. 

“°Twon’t do for her to do that many 
times more,” said ’Liphalet, on the way 
back to the house. “Mebbe Tl build 
her a box-stall she can turn round in 
an’ get her bearin’s.” 

Marietta had a hand on his arm. 

“°’Liphalet, you stop a minute,” said 
she. He wondered what made her breathe 
so fast. “Did you know,” said Marietta, 
“the stars was all in patterns?” 

*Liphalet instinctively held up his lan- 
tern, as if thereby he could find them 
better; but Marietta pulled it down im- 
perative ly. 

“You look,” said she. “Cast back 
your head an’ look at ’em. They’re in 
patterns, *Liphalet. Did you ever think 
o’ that before ?”’ 

“Why,” said ’Liphalet, ponderously, 
“there’s the Dipper. Everybody knows 
that. Then there’s the Milky Way.” 

“Why, don’t you see that kind of a 
square up there?” said Marietta, breath- 
lessly. “ An’ there’s two, right in line, 
looks as if they belonged together. An’ 
them little crowded ones off behind the 
shed, jest on the pick. ’Liphalet, I guess 
I’m a fool, but never so long’s I’m a liv- 
in’ woman did I see the stars as I’ve 
seen ’em this night.” 

“There, there,” said ’Liphalet, kindly. 
“You'll git cold stan’in’ out here, nothin’ 
on your head.” 
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He began his plodding way to the 
house, and Marietta followed. But when 
the y were once inside the kitchen she took 
the lantern from him. 

‘You le’ me have it,” said she. “ I’ve 
got to go back. Yes, yes, ll put suthin’ on 
my head. I'll get me a pencil an’ paper.” 

“What ye want of a 
pencil an’ paper?” ’Liph 


on at tay Sei la Sia 


alet inquired. He was 

busy fitting in a stick of 

wood. His idea of win- 

' ter comfort was a stove 
hot enough to seorech you 
off to sleep. Marietta 
was searching in the desk. 
“There, I got it,” said 
she. “Tl take this sheet 
you tried your pen on. 
Don’t you set up. I 
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dun’no’ when I shall be 
back.” 

*Liphalet turned his 
wondering gaze upon her. 

“Where you goin’ to 
this time o’ night?’ he 
inquired. 

“ Nowheres. I’m goin’ 
to see if I can git some 
kind of an idea about 
them stars.” 

For a moment ’*Liph- 
alet stood frowning out 
his perplexity. Then he 
walked to the east win- 
dew and put his face to 
the pane. There was the 
lantern irradiating the 
gloom. It seemed to him 
it might, from the diree- 
tion, be on the corn- 
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eo] house steps, and in a mo- 
ment he saw Marietta seat herself on the 
step below it. After that the lantern did 
not move, and ’Liphalet, his eyes upon it 
to the exhaustion of patience, got his hat 
“2 again and went out. There she sat, as he 
had guessed, but very busy, too busy to 
notice him. A book was on her knees 
and a sheet of paper on the book, and 
Marietta was alternately looking at the 
stars and setting down random dots. 
“Come, come,” said ’Liphalet, “ you'll 
git your death out here.” 





You jest glance your eyes up,” said 
Marietta. There was a thrill in her voice 
so that he hardly knew it. “ Ain’t that 
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an elegant one? There’s three startin’ 
one way an’ three t’other. Anything so 
handsome as that is ought to have a 


hame, 


“ Why, they’ve got names,” said ’Lipha- 


let, patiently. “ They’re the constella- 


tions. Don’t you s’pose anybody ever 


glimpsed ’em afore to- 
night ?” 

“Yes, I know they 
be,” said Marietta, work 
ing swiftly. “But J 
never see ’em afore, not 
jest this way. I’ve seen 
the stars. I guess I’ve 
looked at em every night 
o’ my life when ’twa’n’t 
cloudy. But I s’pose I 
thought they were jest 
set round hit or miss. 
But they ain’t, ’Liphalet. 
They belong together. 
Ever you think o’ that?” 

“Well, well,’ said 
*Liphalet, “ you come in 
now an’ think it over, 
"fore you git your death.” 

gut it was ten o'clock 
before she followed him, 
and then her paper was 
covered with ordered dots 
and her eyes were shining. 

“No,” said Marietta. 
“Mercy, no. I ain't 
cold.” 

The next night it was 
thesame. ’Liphalet spent 
his evenings alone, and 
his wife sat now upon the 
platform of the well and 
made her breathless dia- 


LIPHALET PON- 


grams. There Jessie, 
running over through the dark, found her, 
and, tingling as she was with news, de- 
layed its sharing because Marietta, throned 
upon the platform with her lantern at her 
side and pencil and paper in her red- 
dened hands, looked so queer a sight. 

“ For merey sake, Aunt Marietta,” cried 
she, “ what you doin’ out here ?” 

Marietta was absorbed in her mys- 
terious task. 

“You run in,” said she. “ Tell your 
uncle I'll be along in a minute. I’ve got 
to git this one straight.” 

“ What is it,” wondered Jessie. “ What 
is’t you’re gettin’ straight?’ 
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“You look up there,” Marietta com- 
manded her. She was pointing with her 
pencil. “You see that little bunch 0’ 
stars all jammed together! Now, how 
many should you say there was, five or 
six ?”’ 

But Jessie squinted and craned her 
pretty neck and could not tell. 

‘Land!’ said Marietta, “ you ain’t as 
fur-sighted as I be. Now you run in.” 

“T don’t want to,” said Jessie. Her 
voice was suddenly eager. “I’m glad I 
caught you here. Aunt Marietta, he only 
took Rosy Ann Blake over to the ears. 
Iler aunt’s got a lame back, an’ they’ve 
sent for her.” 

“ There!” said Marietta. “ He tell you 
so?’ She had risen and stood with her 
hand upon the back of the chair, ready 
to lift and earry it. Her feet were cold 
and her teeth chattered in spite of her. 
She knew ’Liphalet would say she had 
done enough star-gazing for one night. 

“Yes, he told me,” said Jessie, happily. 
“Tle came over to see if father ’d let 
him have the oxen a spell to-morrer, but 
he stayed an’ talked. An’ he let out she 
asked him to take her to the depot be- 
cause their horse ’d lost a shoe. I guess 
she hadn’t lost any to hurt. I guess he 
thought so himself, maybe.” 

“Mebbe,” said Marietta. “ Men ain’t 
such fools as we think they be. Trouble 
is, you can’t tell what they see an’ what 
they don’t. What else ’d he say "” 

“ Tle said one thing,” said Jessie, “ just 
as he was goin’ out the door. He asked 
me if I knew Mis’ Titecomb was goin’ to 
haye the sociable week from Wednesday.” 

“Well, you did, didn’t you? °*Twas 
give out last Sunday same as usual.” 

“1 didn’t go last Sunday,” said Jessie. 
Her lightsome mood had fled. “TI ain’t 
goin’ to meetin’ again this winter, till I 
get somethin’ to wear. I told father so.” 

“ What ’d he say?” 

“ He said, ‘ There’s your mother’s furs.’ 
They’re just that old yeller fitch, Aunt 
Marietta. I spose I ought to set by ’em 
because they were mother’s, but I don’t 
an’ I ean’t. There ain’t a girl in the 
congregation that wouldn’t laugh if she 
see me walkin’ in ander mother’s furs.” 

“ Well,” said Marietta, soberly- —“ well,” 
She stood quite still. She seemed even 
to have forgotten to be cold. 

“That’s all,” said Jessie. “T thought 











I'd just come over an’ tell you. Some- 
times | think Ill wash an’ iron my dotted 
muslin, an’ wear it to the sociable. [| 
spose I'd catch my death o’ cold, but I 
shouldn’t care for that. Only every sin- 
gle member there ’d know I hadn’t got 
anything else. Well, I dun’no’.” 

She walked off down the path, and 
Marietta, earrying the chair, made her 
way to the house. But before Jessie had 
reached the gate, curiosity came again 
upon her, and she called, “ Aunt - Mari 
etta, what was you doin’ settin’ out there 
in the cold?” 

Marietta did not answer. She was 
putting down her chair in the kitchen, 
where ’Liphalet had the stove red hot 
for her. 

“You come up here an’ git your feet 
into the oven,” he said, fretfully. “1 
never see such ecarryin’s on. You’re 
enough to worry anybody to death.” 

“No,” said Marietta, absently, “I 
ain’t cold.” 

She did draw up a chair and put out 
a hand to the reddening cover. But she 
kept her pencil and paper in the other 
hand. 

*Liphalet had evidently charted the 
road of her enlightenment. 

“ Marietta,” said he, “ didn’t you know 
folks had got the heavens all laid out 
*fore you was born?” 

“Oh yes, I s’pose so,” said Marietta. 
“Queer if they hadn’t. Seems if there 
we'’n’t anything on the earth they’d find 
equal to them doin’s up there.” 

“It’s called astronomy,” said ’Liphalet, 
impressively. He was really very anxious. 
“Them are the constellations. They’ve 
drawed ’em all out an’ give names to 
‘em.” 

“Law! yes,” said Marietta, easily. “I 
s’pose they have. That don’t hender my 
doin’ it too, as I know of. I’ve divided 
the heavens into four parts now—no’th. 
east, south, an’ west. I should s’pose 
that was the best way, shouldn’t you?” 
She was regarding him with an anxiety 
of her own. It had nothing to do with 
his, and ‘Liphalet saw it. He could have 
groaned at her unreason. 

“ Marietta, don’t you see,” he essayed, 
despairingly, “they’re folks that have 
give all their time to it. They don’t do 
nothin’ else. It’s the way they earn their 
livin’. Mebbe they couldn’t run a farm, 
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or the like 0’ that, same’s I can, but I 
couldn’t go into their business ’*thout 
some practice. Nor you can’t, neither. 
Marietta, don’t you see ?” 

“Law!” said Marietta, with the utmost 
indulgence for his point of view, “ that 
don’t make no difference to me. | spose 
folks have drawed out maps of Italy an’ 
wrote books an’ told ve jest how to git 
there an’ what ye’d see. But *twould be 
all one to me if I was goin’. I guess I 
should use my eye "gy 

She settled down to her mending, and 
’Liphalet gradually subsided into his 
usual condition of somnolent ease. But 
while he was winding the clock she 
flicked him again in her unconsidered 
fashion of forgetting that his was not 
the habit of quick response. 

“*Liphalet,” said she, “should you 
think ’twas all right for me to do what 
seemed best with my butter-money ?” 

*Liphalet did think so, but, with ha- 
bitual caution where Marietta was con- 
cerned, he pondered whether she could 
be intending to use it to her own dis- 
advantage. He saw no possibility of lav- 
ishing it on the starry heavens, though 


ENOCH, WHITE WITH LATHER, STOOD 





the present complexion of things pointed 
that way. But Marietta was hardly wait- 
ing a response. 

“It’s rolled up quite a lot,” said she. 
“You know I’ve saved it for ’most five 
years, an’ there’s the twelve dollars | 
got when I sold that batch o’ quilts. 
What possesses anybody to give so much 
for a mess 0’ patchwork quilts beats me. 
Anybody can make ’em if they jest set 
down to’t.” 

She had forgotten all about the un 
answered question, and he found it just 
as well. Emphatie as ’Liphalet might be 
in his restraint of Marietta’s longings, he 
had at heart a sense of his own futility. 
One more question she had to put that 
night, and this he need not answer, 
chiefly because the certainty lay too deep 
in both their hearts. 

“?*Liphalet, if Warren had lived, I 
guess we should ha’ let him have every 
thing he wanted, don’t you? Everything 
*twas right. An’ have it while he’s 
young.” 

The next day was a sparkling one, 
with the snow blue in the hollows and 
diamond-bright in the sun, and just 
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THE PATH 








warmth  t 
melt the icicles on 
the roof, so that 
they went pleasantly 
drip, drip. At two 
o’clock Marietta with 
old Kit and the 
sleigh drew up at 
brother Enoch’s door 
and called to Jessie. 


enough 


The girl came at 
onee, hot and wor- 
ried, for she had 
heen trying to set 
her mother’s rusty 
velvet ribbon on a 
dress for which there 
was no hope. 

“You git on your 
things,” said Mari- 
etta, “an’ jump in 
"long 0’ me, I’m 
goin’ to the Street.” 

‘IT ain’t got any 
things,” said Jessie, 
daringly. She knew 
her father was shaving at the kitchen 
glass, and with Marietta to give her 
courage she hoped he might hear her 
and trembled lest he should. “I ain’t 
goin’ to wear that old shawl, if I don’t 
git out all winter.” 

“Come quick,” said Marietta; “TI can’t 
stop to talk. I got to git some clo’es, 
an’ you ean’t tell nothin’ about colors 
less’n you see ’em by daylight. Do you 
up warm. I got a nice hot soapstone 
for our feet.” 

Jessie looked at the sparkling day, 
and the young heart in her cried out to 
her to use and spend it. She whirled back 
into the kitchen, where Enoch, white with 
lather, stood seraping a distended cheek. 
He was a dull-colored man like *Liphalet, 
with a heavier build and a more master- 
ful line of face. 

“Where you goin’?” he asked. 

Jessie thought he had heard where she 
was going. This was the preamble to 
what his mind, with a wrench, had 
brought itself to do. That Jessie should 
hate her clothes he could endure. It 
seemed an unintelligible condition of 
youth and mysterious girlhood. But that 
she should refuse to meet the eyes of the 
Street in them argued a strength of feel- 
ing he must mollify. He was a practical 
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MARIETTA LAUGHED A LITTLE TO HERSELF AND MOVED OFF 


man, and, being disquieted, he sought 
a remedy. 

“Tere,” said he. He brought out his 
worn wallet and ponderously selected from 
it. Jessie stood with her eyes dancing, 
an unbelieving smile upon her lips. 

“ Tlere’s five dollars,” said Enoch Cole. 
“You git me a clay pipe, an’ you can 
put the rest on’t into suthin’ you want.” 

Jessie always remembered that day as 
the one “when I bought my blue eash- 
mere.” Somehow she found herself in 


the sleigh, not needing the soapstone at 
all beeause she was so warm with tin- 
gling 'ife, and she was saying over and 
over again to Marietta: “ Father give me 
five dollars. Only think, he give me 
five dollars!” 

Marietta had her own opinion of the 
proportion of the sum, but she contented 
herself by commenting: “There! Now 
you see.” And by the time they reached 
the Street, Jessie had rejoiced herself into 
the likelihood that Enoch was a passably 
good father, after all. It was only when 
they had actually stopped at the dry- 
goods store that Marietta told her pur- 
pose. She was blanketing old Kit and 
punctuating her speech with tugs and 


frowning asides about the chill of horses’ 


legs, where the blanket doesn’t serve. 
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™ Now, Jessie, you're goin’ to pick out 
two dresses—I kinder wish you’d pitch 
upon a blue—an’ a hat an’ an outside 
garment pretty as we can find.” 

“Why, Aunt Marietta!” said Jessie. 
“Why, Aunt Marietta!” 

She had grown quite pale, and she 
stood still on the sidewalk and let Aunt 
Marietta give the last endearing touches 
to old Kit. Marietta turned and read 
the story of her face, all youth that hoped 
again, all eestasy at the unknown that 
might be. Marietta, too, looked a little 
pale. Then she touched Jessie’s hand 
and they went in together. 

“You see,” said Marietta, as they 
neared the counter, “your uncle an’ me 
were kinder talkin’ things over last night, 
an’ what we both think is, if Warren had 
lived we should ha’ wanted him to have 
things folks crave when they’re young. 
We ain’t got nobody but ourselves, an’ 
what ye want ye want, an’ that’s all there 
is to it.” 

To Jessie it was a delirium of happi- 
ness, this calling down beautiful colors 
from the shelves to wonder which was 
prettiest and most becoming: never most 


iM THE DRIVE HOME THEY WERE BOTH RATHER SILENT 


useful, but most becoming. And _ by 
chance Elbridge Morse walked in to buy 
handkerchiefs, and he looked curiously at 
her searlet cheeks and the light in her 
eyes, for she was not the same girl that 
had been going to meeting in the old 
brown shawl. And when she tucked a 
little golden wisp behind her ear, his 
gaze still dwelt upon the shimmer of the 
hair she smoothed, even after her hand 
had left it. He looked startled, as if 
he had forgotten how pretty Jessie Cole 
could be and something in her renewed 
bloom and gayety had reminded him. 
Marietta laughed a little to herself and 
moved off down the counter to look at 
plaid shirtings; but when Elbridge re- 
membered he hadn’t hitched his horse 
and plunged out to catch him, walking 
down the street, Marietta came back to 
Jessie, and again they immersed them- 
selves in color. There wére a few other 
errands to be done, but at the last of 
them Jessie sat in the sleigh and held old 
Kit. She had a great many things to 
think about. 

“There,” said Marietta, “I _ b’lieve 
that’s all. You keep that so’s *t won't 
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git crumpled. It’s some big writin’- 
paper—l guess they have it to draw on 
—biggest I could git.” 

Through the drive home they were both 
rather silent. Jessie was sitting with 
the roll of paper in her hand, thinking 
the vague, ecstatic thoughts of youth. 
But Marietta was looking at the sky from 
time to time, and smiling, a knowing 
little smile, because she had decided the 
few clouds in the west would be gone 
when the sun went down and leave the 
evening clear. They were nearly home 
when the realities of things rushed back 
upon Jessie and for the moment dimmed 
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“Oh, Aunt Marietta,” said she, 
that your butter-money ?” 

Marietta gave Kit a flick, and the horse’s 
heels cast back a little frozen shower. 

“ That was your money,” Jessie went on, 
with increasing trouble. “ Your own mon- 
ey. You said you was goin’ to Italy.” 

Marietta smiled broadly. She seemed 
to have a merry with herself, a 
most exciting one. 

“Italy?” said she. “Italy? I couldn’t 
go to Italy. I ain’t got time. Why, 
there’s more’n I could do up there ”—she 
pointed with her whip, and Jessie’s eyes 
followed uncomprehendingly, seeking only 


“ was 


secret 





the western clouds—“ if I should live a 
thousand million years. No, I ain’t got 
time for Italy this v’y’ge.” 


her dream. She turned upon Marietta 
and gasped with the trouble of her 
thought. 


Let the Shadow Go 


BY ANNE BUNNER 
LOVED thee, Atthis, once 
Long, long ago; the memory still is dear. 





long, long ago, 


Stand face to face, friend, and unveil thine eyes, 
Look deep in mine and keep the sweet past clear 
Of all regrets; what matter if love dies? 

I loved thee, Atthis—let the shadow go. 





I loved thee, Atthis—let the shadow go. 

Cloud not the glad young past with troubled tears; 

Why shouldst thou think to touch the far-off sky 
> With thy two arms, or measure love by years, 
Or hold the swallow when it fain would fly? 
T loved thee, Atthis, once—long, long ago. 





There was a blossom on the topmost bough 
The gatherers could not reach, Atthis, and so 
There was a love, perchance beyond our reach, 
But yet I loved thee—let the shadow go. 

I loved thee, Atthis, once—long, long ago. 
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Sea 


BY ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 


many years ago seven steamships that 

went out from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports onto the highways of the sea dis- 
appeared. Cargo-laden, manned and cap- 
tained, seven ships, little integers in the 
great, ordered sum of the world’s work, 
went on their courses of commerce, drew 
away from the last touch with the world 
—vanished. 

Allegheny, Avon, Port Melbourne— 
names of dingy tramps, common laborers 
of the sea, out of memory ere this of 
everybody save the men who owned them 
and, perchance, some marine insurance- 
writer who recalls the risks he had to pay. 
Seven ships sail within ten days out upon 
the mapped highways of the sea; the sea 
opens under them and down they drop 
into the subeellars of ocean. Not a 
whisper of these little tragedies from the 
placid sea; not a word spelled in drift- 
ing wreckage or wallowing derelict comes 
back to the world behind shore lines to 
hint at the manner of the obliteration. 
It is as if seven ships had ventured be- 
yond the Piilars of Hereules of a flat 
world and had dropped off the edge in 
a plunge to the nether stars. 

A bark seudding up through the trade 
tracks of the Pacific, away out in the 
water wilderness between Valparaiso and 
Honolulu, sighted hull down the masts 
of a steamer. The captain of the bark 
altered his course by a few points for 
the sole reason of the lonesomeness of 
the mid-Pacifie that was on him; besides, 
the trade tracks are not a place for 
steamers, and he was curious. The bark 
drew nearer the steamer. As the latter 
lifted out of the horizon, the shape of 
mystery rode its smokeless funnel and the 
masts that yawed from side to side in 
the rocking of the sea’s trough. At a half- 
mile’s distance the bark lay to and a boat 
went out from her to the side of the 
steamer. 

The men from the bark clambered up 


|: ten days of a winter month not 
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a sea ladder to a deck deserted. Not a 
living soul aboard. Scarcely human 
were the shapes of eleven dead men, 
Japanese, that were found huddled in 
bunks or sprawled where death took them. 
Two of the steamer’s boats were gone; 
there were signs of desperate haste in 
departure where water-butts and tackle 
lay by the base of the outswung davits. 
The ship was sound, engines and hull. 
From the few papers written in English 
which were found scattered in the cap- 
tain’s cabin, the ship’s name appeared to 
be the Yaye Maru, out of Hakodate, des- 
tination in undecipherable ideographs. 

The captain of the bark had no mind 
to salve this ship of death. The eleven 
corpses he did not even attempt to bury, 
for there was the aspect of a plague about 
them. He took the reckonings of the 
derelict and pursued his voyage to Hono- 
lulu with not even so much as the identi- 
fying papers, plague-bearing perchance, 
in his possession. At Honolulu verifica- 
tion of the clearance of the Yaye Maru, 
out of Hakodate for Iquique, was had. A 
ship went out to salve her; other ships 
bound south and east kept sharp look- 
out for the ship of the dead men. Not 
from that time six years ago to the pres- 
ent has the Yaye Maru been sighted. The 
tides and the winds of ocean made sport 
of those of her pest-ridden crew that put 
off under the goad of terror in the two 
boats, as they made sport of the floating 
death- house boarded by men of the 
Honolulu-bound bark. 

Again the careless sea, which the 
world’s workers believe they have har- 
nessed, bestirs itself to blot out a paltry 
ship and to seal with mystery the fate 
of the puny men who rode her. 

When the “ Prayer for Those at Sea” 
was written into the liturgy of the 
Church, people had more use for it than 
they have to-day. The devout who repeat- 
ed that fresh prayer feared the sea and 
shrank before its mystery. They believed 
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they rode the sea through sufferance, not 
as masters. Then no sure pathways plot- 
ted to the very mile spanned the oceans, 
prescribed and circumscribed by weekly 
bulletins of hydrographic offices, charts of 
iceberg limits, forecasts of fog areas. No 
tremendous ships, tuned to the veriest 
fraction of resistance to disaster, made 
thousand-mile jumps from channel to 
channel so surely that variations of min- 
utes in their schedules were matters of 
comment. When workers went out on 
ships in those days Divine Providence 
was not a negligible factor. The “ Prayer 
for Those at Sea” is still in our prayer- 
books, as is the prayer for deliverance 
from wars and pestilence. But it is not 
the prevailing custom o* those who go 
down to wave farewells to friends waving 
in return from the deck of a “ five-day 
boat,” to retire instantly to their closets 
and read a prayer for those at sea. Is 
it that the infinite co-ordination of the 
electric nerves of sensing and steel sinews 
of resistance that operates aboard the 
giant passenger liners of to-day, minute 
by minute from dock to dock, has be- 
guiled all sense of fear and laid the 
haunting mystery of the sea ? 

Careful French statisticians compile 
each year for the “ Bureau Veritas” a 
record of the accidents and losses suf- 
fered for a twelvemonth by the merchant 
marine of all nations from which data 
are obtainable. The yearly summary put 
forth by the “ Bureau Veritas ” is count- 
ed authoritative by all maritime men— 
owners, agents, underwriters. Few who 
loll in the palm-gardens or loiter on the 
roadways of the swift cities of ease that 
cross the Atlantic know the “ Bureau 
Veritas,” its record of the tolls gathered 
by that complacent sea down—far down— 
below the rails. 

Nine hundred and eighty-six vessels of 
the world’s merchant marine—steam and 
sail—totally lost in the year 1908, say 
these careful French statisticians; and 
this tally recognizes only steam-vessels of 
over one hundred tons’ burden. Such the 
record of complete destruction, and the 
following the count of damage not ir- 
reparable: 4,273 steamers injured by fire, 
collision, stranding, stress of weather, and 
other causes. The destruction varies from 
year to year; in 1907 there were 1,104 
total losses among merchant ships; in 
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1905 1,038 steamships and sailing-vessels 
were gripped by the sea. 

No count is kept of the men who go 
down in the ships that are lost. The 
statisticians deal only with commercial 
values. No bureau in the world finds 
profit or incentive in keeping count of the 
thousands of sea-workers who are claimed 
as toll by the sea we reckon tamed. 
Only this is taken in count: that every 
day in the year somewhere on the rest- 
less wastes of the seven seas two—in 
some years three—ships are snatched in 
greed by the power that tolerates the 
many. So the average has it. 

The sea takes most of its tithe by 
stealth. A bandage of fog about the 
navigator’s eyes, a racing current moving 
unseen beneath the masked innocence of 
flat water, a knife-edge reef, or sand that 
yields until a keel is fairly trapped— 
then destruction. Not quite four hundred 
of the 986 vessels lost in the year 1908 
were wrecked through stranding; 158 of 
these were steamships, superior as they 
were over the barks and schooners sub- 
ject to the whims of the wind. Collisions 
sent ninety craft to the bottom. Fire 
destroyed thirty-eight. Ninety-three fill- 
ed and foundered. Under the head 
“missing,” which means that not even 
careful French statisticians can divine 
the secrets of the deep, fifty ships were 
registered in the 1908 record of disaster. 

Missinge—the word in the maritime 
code that sums up the unknowable, ad- 
mits the inscrutable genius of the careless 
ocean. Tragedy is inherent, mystery is 
embodied in the term. Swift disaster 
under remote stars, lingering suffering 
beneath a pitiless sun, heroic sacrifice, 
black cowardice, prayers unavailing, curs- 
ings in madness, hopes that dwindle to 
dumb despair, the hearts of men shriv- 
eled by terror unplumbed—tales all told 
in the sinister ear of ocean alone and 
unheard by the world. 

Ships crash into ships; one of them 
at least usually survives the shock to 
bring to the nearest port tidings of the 
accident if not survivors from the craft 
that disappeared. Ships drive upon some 
savage coast; their wreckage tells the tale 
if every mouth is stilled. But what of 
eraft that sail out on ocean tracks, out 
and out to the wide port of lost ships? 
They are reported, perchance, by this 
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ship and that; then months pass; cables 
buzz in inquiry from port to port; ships’ 
captains scan the waters where hope in- 
sists that they must be. Hope snaps 
finally. 

Missing. Lost. No man will know 
where or how the sea snared these ships, 
nor what was the death that was visited 
upon their crews. 

The big freighter Naronic was one of 
these boats whose fate the insolence of 
the Atlantic keeps secret. The Naronic 
on the day of her launching was the 
largest and strongest ship of her class 
in all the merchant navies. Twin screws, 
then an innovation im freighters, gave her 
tremendous power. Eight bulkheads were 
counted as perfect protection for her hull. 
The biggest, safest, swiftest sea-carrier 
was what shipping-men called her. The 
Naronic made six round trips from Liver- 
pool to New York, justifying the boasts 
of her owners on each trip. Then one 
day in February she nosed out of her 
berth on the Mersey, full laden and fully 
manned, bound for New York. Captain 
William Roberts was her commanding 
officer; a crew of sixty worked her, and 
fourteen cattlemen were booked as pas- 
sengers. The 5,780-ton ship was weeks 
overdue when the first whisper of disaster 
came sifting in from the Atlantic. The 
British steamer Coventry put into Brem- 
en, out of Fernandina, with word that 
when about five hundred miles southeast 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland, it had one 
morning passed a life-boat, riding bottom 
up on the long swell. The name on the 
stern of the capsized boat was hidden by 
the water. Later on the same day the 
Coventry passed a second life-boat, float- 
ing upright but almost awash. A sea 
anchor, made of oars and a spar, was drag- 
ging astern at the end of a painter. On 
the stern, just above the wash of the 
waves, were the black letters “ Naronic.” 
The water-logged life-boat was unoccupied. 
No other trace of the Naronic was found 
until five months later, when another of 
her life-boats was picked up off the Azores. 
This, too, was empty. 

Steamship men tried to reconstruct the 
moment of disaster that had blotted 
from sight this biggest and safest boat 
of her class. The place where the 
Coventry had sighted the drifting life- 
boats was approximately 1,200 miles 


northeast of New York and twenty-five 
miles south of the east-bound winter track 
across the Atlantic. There could not have 
been a collision, because no other boat 
plying in that vicinity had been missed, 
not even a Banks fisher. Icebergs had 
not been sighted on the winter track, 
consequently it was not probable that the 
ill-fated steamer had rammed one in a 
fog or snow-squall. The sea anchor on 
that second life-boat sighted by the Cov- 
entry gave the only faint support to 
speculation. 

Those oars and that bit of spar shipped 
ever the stern, mute testimony to some 
despairing effort of men in peril, meant 
only one thing—a storm, or rather, the 
spending of a storm, for no life-boat could 
keep upright in a winter storm on the 
Atlantic. .A storm, then, it had been, 
said the men who tried to read the rebus 
of the sea; such a storm as raises the 
waves of mid-Atlantic to a height of 
fifty, sixty, even seventy feet from crest 
to trough. The Naronic had been over- 
whelmed by one of these waves and, 
stanch as she was, had wallowed for a 
while, then dropped like a plummet. 

Sometimes the sea has sardonic pleas- 
ure in revealing part of its secret even 
while withholding the knowledge that 
men most seek. A case in point ic the 
wreck of the Rio Janeiro outside the 
Golden Gate on February 22, 1901. This 
old ner had weathered many a typhoon 
on the Chima Sea, had baffled the fury 
ef mid-Pacific gales, when suddenly, al- 
most within smelling distance of her own 
tarry berth in San Francisco, she was 
snatched under. It was during the last 
night out on the ship’s homeward run 
from Yokohama that a heavy fog barred 
entrance to San Francisco harbor. The 
ship tarried outside, waiting for the fog 
to lift with the morning. Her crowded 
saloon was kept alight until after miid- 
night, the songs, speeches, and jests of 
folk who found themselves happy in the 
acquaintance of eighteen long days serv- 
ing to speed the hours. Near six o’clock 
in the morning Captain Ward, believing 
the fog would lift in season, put his ship 
cautiously through the smother. Nearer 
and nearer he drew to the black fists of 
the hills that hold back the land to make 
a waterway, but still the fog did not lift. 
He kept groping onward. 
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The life-savers of the station at Baker’s 
Beach, by the gateway of the harbor and 
within the limits of the city of San 
Franciseo itself, were shocked into action 
by the hoarse bellowing of a whistle that 
morning. Through the eerie spaces of 
the fog the roaring of the whistle came, 
and with it a confusion of cries, all un- 
earthly in that white world of mist. The 
life-savers ran out their boat, but before 
it had jumped the surf-line the insistent 
eall of terror stopped abruptly in a 
gurgle, and the fog pressed down upon 
the more dreadful weight of silence. 

They pulled people out of the water, 
these life-savers and the fishermen who 
had put over to the sound of the whistle. 
A few here, a few there; but only a small 
remnant of those who had been on the 
sentient, living ship ten minutes before 
was rescued. Of the Rio there was not 
a trace except jumbled deck débris which 
cluttered the water. She had torn off her 
bottom plates on a reef and plunged into 
deep water. Nor did the sea ever reveal 
that ship whose wild cry for help sounded 
at the very elbows of the life-savers. 
Though divers surveyed the bottom of the 
Golden Gate until the pressure of deep 
water sent them bleeding to the surface, 
and salvage companies grappled for days 
and weeks, the tides that stream through 
the cleft at Tamalpais’s foot hid the 
wreck of the Rio beyond man’s finding. 
As a taunt they cast upon the beach, 
nearly a year after the disaster, a gold 
watch-ease engraved with the name of 
Captain Ward. 

A thoroughly modern liner forges across 
the ocean at express speed, carrying near 
a villageful of passengers, half of them 
coddled in luxury, all of them secure. 
The giant hull beneath their feet is 
honeyeombed into water-tight compart- 
ments, operating automatically. The first 
spark of fire in the wrong place is the 
signal for the banging of steel doors 
against the flame and the almost instant 
smothering of it by steam. Should a pro- 
peller shaft break or a screw drop off, a 
reduction of speed—that’s all. Off a fog- 
bound coast two little sensitive receivers 
next the outer skin of the ship on port 
and starboard pick up through the water 
the throb-throb of a submerged light- 
house bell and carry to a dial in front 
of the captain’s eyes indication of its 
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position. The swift antenne of the wire- 
less are ever shooting ahead, behind, feel- 
ing other giants in the ocean path, touch- 
ing the shore at all times. With such a 
ship safety from the ocean’s wiles is 
brought to as high perfection as the ex- 
perience and ingenuity of marine engi- 
neers can achieve. Though a Republic 
collides and sinks after ali aboard her 
are saved, and a Dakota is hurled on the 
rocks by a treacherous Japanese current, 
of such aristocrats among ships the rec- 
ords of the statisticians of marine dis- 
asters are not often compiled. 

It is the workers of the sea who pay. 
Lame tramps, rotten in hull and palsied 
in engine, hiccough their way from port 
to port, luck and death casting dice for 
the men in them at every turn of the screw. 
Ancient barks and schooners staggering 
under top-heavy deck-loads risk the Hat- 
teras gale and the Formosa typhoon. The 
trawlers of the North Sea and the Banks 
fishers off Newfoundland snatch a pre- 
carious living when the sea is sleeping, 
then turn and attempt to run when the 
swift anger of the sea strikes at them. 
Little coastwise steamers, whose owners 
risk their all on one voyage, yet balk at 
a shoestring requisition from their cap- 
tains, play with the inshore current set, 
not daring to nose out where the big 
winds blow. Whalers and sealers walk 
into ice traps, trusting in the fetish of 
the Great Longhaired Sulphurbottom to 
take them out. 


“Just a pack o’ rotten plates puttied up 

with tar, 

In we came, an’ time enough, ‘cross Bil- 
bao Bar. 

Overloaded, undermanned, meant to 
founder, we 

Euchred God Almighty’s storm, bluffed 
the Eternal Sea!” 


Brief are the obituaries of the common 


: workers of the sea who have essayed too 


many times the sunny, smiling water- 
paths, only to feel at last the sullen stroke 
of the element they have tempted. For 
these plebeians of the world’s merchant 
marine there is little money and less 
ingenuity expended on a wide margin 
of safety. They are not expected to carry 
luxurious passengers five decks above a 
sea which they in their crass innocence 
eall a pond; these plebeian workers are 
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expected to carry only cargoes. Further- 
more, ships and cargoes can be insured 
against loss; captains and crews have 
value only as they labor day by day, and 
they can always be replaced without loss. 

Almost none of the freight steamers, 
big or little, that were built twenty years 
ago have the protection of bulkheads 
against collision or the sharp rasping of 
a reef. Most of these older boats have a 
single collision bulkhead in the bow, as 
if the theory of probabilities were that in 
any collision they would do the ramming. 
Gashed in any spot behind their collision 
bulkheads, these ships are as helpless as 
they would be with the hull construction 
of a ferry-boat. None but the most mod- 
ern freighters have the “ inside skin” or 
double hull that safeguards the giant 
steamships of the passenger service. A 
Mauretania might have a rent the length 
of the ship put in her lower hull plates 
and still make port; a tottering old vaga- 
bond out of Vladivostok would sink if 
it collided with a sampan off Shimo- 
noseki. Captain Ebenezer Hogue, of the 
Castle Drummoch, who says he stuffed a 
hole in the side of his ship with bean- 
cake he was carrying from Dalny to 
Nagasaki, and who swears by the ten 
little Buddhas of Chinampho that when 
the bean-cakes swelled with the water they 
ripped the side of his ship “like rippin’ 
open an envelope, b’gad!” had only the 
rudiments of imagination, after all. 

The fate of the Islander tells the story 
of how small a strain of circumstance 
suffices to give the sea its toll of unsea- 
worthy ships. The Islander was a freight 
and passenger carrying nondescript which 
was pressed into service at the time the 
gold fever set a tide of adventurers 
streaming toward Alaska. She plied be- 
tween Victoria, B. C., and Skagway, 
carrying on each up trip as many pas- 
sengers as could be jammed into her 


ancient saloon. It was on the morning: 


of August 15, 1901, before the sun was 
up, that the Islander, then off Douglas 
Tsland on a return trip from Skagway, 
struck what the Atlantic captains would 
eall a “growler”—an iceberg almost 


awash. She met the ice directly bow on. 
The shock shook sleeping passengers out 
of their berths. A sailor who was stir- 
ring in the forecastle at the time of the 
collision heard a muffled ery of terror 
sound directly beneath his feet. He raced 
down into the hold and threw open the 
door of the vessel’s ccllision bulkhead 
in the bow—the only bulkbead division 
in the whole hull. A wall of water, car- 
rying on its crest the dead body of the 
stowaway who had screamed, toppled out 
of the bow compartment into the unpro- 
tected hold. As the sea swiftly gathered 
the rocking ship closer in its grip, mad- 
ness ruled the decks. The 108 passen- 
gers had deposited $400,000 in dust and 
nuggets with the purser when the Islander 
left Skagway. Now, with the deck boards 
exploding under the pressure of the 
water-driven air below, the passengers, 
goaded by a gold lust even stronger than 
fear, fought the purser and one another 
for the canvas sacks in the purser’s safe. 
The sea snatched the ship from under 
their trampling feet. Sixty-seven of the 
total number aboard perished. 

They course the tracks of seven seas, 
these dingy, laboring tramps—these over- 
laden, wallowing barks. In fair weather 
and in foul they .go and come. The 
Aleutians plot to trap them with fog. 
Sable Island notes their approach and 
whispers to all its hurrying currents that 
they may throw out their tentacles to 
snare. The yellow waters of the China 
Sea feel their keels and league with the 
hot winds in racking typhoon. To the 
men who have carried shifty cargoes of 
California wheat past the williwaws of 
Magellan Strait, who have threaded the 
gravevard of ships at Belle Isle and 
fought the crooked tides of Hiogo, the 
sea is not a pond, nor running schedules 
things to be posted to decide smoke- 
room wagers. The sea is a crafty, moody 
Presence, capable of treacherous deceit 
and unrelenting cruelty. The sea is 
a blind, impenetrable mystery, whose 
shrouds of veiling mist never disclose the 
shape of something terrible beyond un- 
derstanding. 
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BY EDWARD 


E have been out to Orange 
W County to spend a week-end 

with the Peytons. They are 
about our age, but differ from us in con- 
dition in that they have adequate means 
of support. Archie Peyton got them by 
inheritance, and they are very ample and 
enable Archie and Eleanor to have all 
the desirable things and do everything 
they want to. They try conscientiously 
to live up to their opportunities, making 
pretty hard work of it, but that’s natural, 
for it is hard work. They went abroad 
in the summer, and now they are provid- 
ing country lodging and food and sport 
for their available friends. The sport is 
golf and tennis and road exercises, re- 
lieved by dabs of riding after hounds, for 
the Orange County Hunt meets out in 
their country. Eleanor says it’s nice, ex- 
cept that they have to invite too many 
people who have had too much to eat 
and are trying to get thin, whereas it 
would be more satisfactory to be invit- 
ing people who have had too little to eat 
and were trying to get fat. 

That’s not why they asked us, for we 
had been living on our parents all sum- 
mer and were quite plump. They have 
got motor-cars, horses, butlers, valets, 
chrysanthemums, greenhouses, and all 
the apparatus of pride. For us on sixty 
dollars a week it is rather expensive even 
to nibble at it. We can’t do it often, but 
we saved money living on our parents, 
and the fall is a grand season, and to fill 
one’s lungs with the air of it and one’s 
vision with autumn colors is worth some 
fiseal strain, and it always does me good, 
too, spiritually even more than physical- 
ly, to get over a little easy country on 
a horse. Besides, Archie is my client, 
and that’s important. I have discovered 
that one of the great seerets of pros- 
perity and advancement in this world, 
especially in the profession that I affect, 
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is to have one’s coevals grow up and 
prosper and have business, especially law 
business, that somebody must be paid to 
do. When people have these opportuni- 
ties of lawful gain to bestow they seem 
to like to bestow them on _ habitual 
friends, provided that they have any 
and can persuade themselves that they 
are competent. A great deal of oppor- 
tunity goes by association—is bound to. 

To be honest, I did not make all these 
discoveries solely on my own _ hook. 
Though they’re simple enough. Major 
Brace expounded some of them to me 
after dinner. He gave me great encour- 
agement in the effort to exist. Pro- 
motion, he said, cometh neither from the 
East nor the West, but from the ceme- 
tery, so it was almost sure to come to 
any one that could hold out; and in the 
long run a man who was sober, compe- 
tent and diligent, and intelligent about 
his associations couldn’t very well miss 
it. There were so many advantageous 
jobs to distribute and each generation 
had them in turn, as the world and what 
is in it eame to be its property. More- 
over, as things go now and with us, each 
generation has a lot more things and op- 
portunities and good employments than 
the generation that preceded it, not only 
absolutely, but per capita, because the 
increase of wealth and business is out- 
running the inerease of population. It 
wasn’t a scramble, the Major insisted, 
for a share in a limited quantity of 
goods, but fer an unlimited quantity, and 
the harder the seramble the more there 
was to distribute. 

All that came out of a discussion 
whether we should restrict our wants or 
try to satisfy them. Try to satisfy them, 
the Major said. Effort in that direction 
enriches and develops civilization. It 
tends to inerease the supply of com- 
modities. It is not the satisfied people, 
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nor the people who are content to go 
without, that make civilization go for- 
ward, but the unsatisfied ones, who want 
a lot of things they have not got, and get 
out and go after them and build rail- 
roads and factories and improve agri- 
culture and invent machinery and multi- 
ply automobiles and take an interest in 
aeroplanes and try to accumulate money 
and keep it employed. 

“Are you doing all those things, 
Major?” said I. 

“Me? Ohno! I belong to the police. 
My job is to help to keep order and pro- 
tect property. I never had one of the 
large - sized appetites for commodities— 
just food, clothes, shelter, money in the 
bank, and something to give away, and 
protection against rainy days, and enough 
to keep my wife and children off the 
Charity Organization when I get run over 
by a motor-car—that’s all I want. You 
see, I’m a lazy man and like to read 
the newspaper and invite my soul, and 
everything I can’t get by working five 
or six hours a day I go without. Don’t 
take me for a pattern. I haven’t got 
the progress of civilization really at 
heart.” 

“The express- drivers help it on, I 
suppose, Major, when they strike for 
more pay.” They were striking at that 
time. 

“No doubt. All that should help dis- 
tribution, provided the funds they are 
all striking to share exist in sufficient 
quantity. Distribution is next in impor- 
tance to production. You’ve got to have 
something to distribute, and strikes are 
not immediately helpful to production, 
as you may have noticed, but the organ- 
ization of labor ought to be helpful to 
distribution. Only nowadays when an 
important strike is won the cost of it is 
immediately shifted onto the general 
public by a gentle elevation of prices.” 

The Major is a lawyer and practises 
considerably as a trustee, and is doubt- 
less more concerned with the philosophy 
of business than if his energies were en- 
listed in selling goods and wresting a 
profit out of it. “ Mankind can be eased 
considerably in this earthly competi- 
tion,” he went on, “by great increases 
of production, great extensions of agri- 
eulture and manufacturing and trans- 
portation, and great economies in all of 


them, provided that distribution fairly 
keeps pace with production.” It comes 
nearer to doing so, he thought, than all 
the exhorters and socialist people admit, 
because products have to find a market; 
but when it comes to that, this is a fairly 
roomy world, with many mouths and 
backs in it, and transportation is cheap 
and markets are world-wide, and goods 
as yet don’t necessarily pile up on any 
of us because there are a lot of them 
produced. 

And so the Major argued in effect that 
one way to help bring on the millennium 
was to increase the production and dis- 
tribution of commodities. I suppose 
that is one way. There must be some 
connection between the millennium and 
civilization. The millennium isn’t going 
to swoop down on a world that has no 
meat in the house and where half the 
people live in trees. It is true that it 
was not a lack of commodities that drove 
Eve to eat the apple and brought on 
working for a living, and most of us 
realize that man cannot live by bread 
alone, and that with binsful of commoai- 
ties on every corner free for the taking 
the world would not be saved nor the 
folks in it satisfied and happy. What 
an interesting simplification of wants 
would happen in that case, and how 
quickly people would come to ascertain 
what they really needed and refuse to 
be loaded up with anything else! Still, 
there is a connection between human 
progress and wants and the commodities 
that appease them. A_ missionary’s 
daughter told me once about her fa- 
ther’s experience with the South-African 
blacks. Now and then he would make 
a convert, and always, if it was a thor- 
ough jeb, the convert would begin to 
reach out after civilization—some clothes, 
a bigger dwelling—presently, I dare say, 
a top-hat. It wasn’t all mere acquisi- 
tiveness, either, for some of the incidents 
of conversion were inconvenient, especial- 
ly the troublesome domestic readjust- 
ment called for by the theory of the 
sufficiency of one wife. Of course the 
millennium may swoop down and find us 
running about in skins or less, and living 
on roots, but I bet it won’t. It is much 
more likely to be welcomed by flocks of 
aeroplanes to an enormously productive 
earth, worked for all it is worth by peo- 
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FURTHER 


ple intelligent enough to have abolished 
poverty and solved the problem of dis- 
tribution. 

What does man want here below, any- 
bath, 
job and fair 
himself. He 


the newspaper already. 


way ¢ Room and food, clothes, a 


and a 
better 


newspapt - oppor- 


tunities to has got 
In this country, 
at least, there are enough né wspapers to 
go around, and in the cities any one who 


himself 
There is 


declines to buy one can supply 
out of the first 
nothing so cheap as 


ash-barrel. 
newspapers, and 
that is a consequence of the pressure of 
The 


tiser pays all but a cent’s worth of the 


commodities on the market. adver- 
cost of the newspaper, and would gladly 
pay that, no doubt, but for the fear of 
arousing the reader’s suspicions. How 
much this has to do with the fact that 
[ hear of likely young men who come 
out of the nurseries of learning and look 
wistfully at the newspapers and fail to 
see attractive jobs on them and go away 
and do something else I don’t know. It 
may be that likely young men never did 
troop in large swarms into newspaper- 
usually looks better to 
them because men get rich at it, 


ing. Banking 
and law 
because a knowledge of it is no hindrance 
in any calling. 

The supply of rooms and baths is not 
so nearly equal to human needs as the 
supply of newspapers, but it is gaining 
Out there at the Pey- 
house, for example, it has caught 
up. In all the newer 
hereabouts the great feat- 
ure is room and bath. In a Long Island 
house just completed that I 
last spring 
there 


on the population. 
tons’ 
country houses 


architectural 


inspected 
before the family moved in, 
were between twenty and twenty- 
There were three in the 
with a liability to guests if the 
wife 


five bath-rooms. 
family, 
own r’s 
rested. 

erable 

Church 
we are 


ever succeeded in getting 
I thought this marked a consid- 
forward stride in civilization. 
unity still hangs back a bit, but 
getting pretty strong on plumb- 
ing, and the millennium may find us with 
a bath apiece. 
The Peytons 
rooms, 


hadn’t so 
their 


bath- 
not so 


many 


because house was 


large as the Long Island house and they 
had to save part of it for clothed appear- 
ances, but they had many, and Cordelia 
and I admired them very much. 
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New York flat 
for the appreciation 
air, and 


six-hundred-dollar 
makes marvelously 


in a 
of space, light, running water. 
Of house 
had all these blessings and, besides, was 
delightfully 
lished with very pleasing adornments. 
“No doubt, Cordelia,’ said I, “you 
might have had a set of things like this 
had shown 
“ Possibly,” 


too. 


course the Peytons’ country 


fresh and clean and embel- 


if you a little timely judg- 
said Cordelia; “ this 


How many bath-rooms 


ment.” 
is a nice set, 
shall wy 

“ One—two six; six will do us, 
I think, with a little management and a 
few extra sets of bath-robes and slippers. 
We don’t want to keep a plumber. To 
have more than a dozen makes a home 
too much like a hotel.” 

But there are a number of things that 
we shall before we have even one 
house with even six bath-rooms in it. I 
do not greatly covet a superfluity of bath- 
rooms, though enough of them is one of 
the great luxuries of our time. 


need, Peregrine?” 


four 


want 


Ilot wa- 
ter is one of the leading valuables of life 

one of the things that help to reconcile 
humanity to civilization and to offset its 
interference with such privileges as liv- 
ing 
papers. 


out-of-doors and not having news- 
That has long been appreciated. 
I believe the Greeks liked hot water and 
made provision to have it. Certainly the 
Romans liked it and went in strong for 
baths. The English liked it and 
had it in fair quantity, along with daily 
cold water. We Americans 
delight in it and have more of it already, 
I suppose, than any people ever had be- 


fore, and our supply is constantly in- 


have 


deluges of 


creasing and constantly spreading from 
the cities to the country. It is cheap, as 
things go, and there is fair prospect that 
there will eventually be 
around. To have a universal supply of 
hot water and and a long 
start toward a universal supply of what 
we call education is doing not so ill as 
things go. for the six bath- 
We have one now. 


enough to go 


newspapers 


I can wait 
rooms, or even three. 

One is a great blessing. 
our egotism that makes us more or less 
indifferent to what is not ours and ean- 
not be for the present. What most of 
us want is the next thing—the thing al- 
We don’t think 
about the things that are altogether be- 


i suppose it is 


most within our reach. 
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yond the scope of our fortunes. We do 
not covet them, nor are we jealous of our 
neighbors who have them, unless we con- 
clude that we have too little because 
they have too much. If the competition 
seems to us fair, we rather like to see 
prizes go to those who can win them, 
for a life with prizes in it for winners, 
even material prizes, looks richer and 
more attractive to most of us than a life 
planned on the principle of a division of 
the gate-money among all who come in. 

Do you notice how strong the pro- 
pensity is among all the fairly comfort- 
able people to consider their own con- 
dition and their own standards as normal 
and truly desirable, and those of other 
folks, whether they have more or less, 
as a little off? I think that propensity 
is a wonderful provision for human hap- 
piness. We value, as a rule, what seems 
the best thing obtainable for ourselves. 
Whether it is abundance or a stimulating 
degree of privation, we incline to think 
it is a good thing for us and a better 
thing than other people have who have 
something different. 

“ Cordelia,” said I while we were talk- 
ing about the bath-room, “you might 
have got a better set of things with some 
other man, but he would not have the 
experience or the discipline that I shall 
have by the time I have acquired the 
set of things that you ought eventually 
to get with me.” There you are! We 
think we’re better off than the Peytons 
because we haven’t got so much as they 
have and better off than the Goves be- 
cause we’ve got more (mostly prospec- 
tive) than they have. We are the stand- 
ard. We laugh at ourselves, but surely 
it’s a fine thing to have so strong a bent 
toward toleration of things as they are, 
and expectation of being pleased with 
them as they’re going to be. I suppose 
it is just a different form of this same 
self-satisfaction that makes the teetotal- 
ers want to vote away everybody’s grog. 
and the college authorities insist that all 
the boys shall want to be high scholars 
like themselves, and the appeased women 
deprecate the agitations of the unap- 
peased for woman suffrage. 

Probably Cordelia and I are excep- 
tionally resigned to our condition, more 
so than the average of mankind. Yes, I 
suspect that is so, but T suspect also that 


it is only a provisional resignation. We 
reached out and got the next thing—each 
other. That was highly satisfactory 
and a good deal better than if we had 
waited for something else. But this 
reaching out for the next thing seems 
to be a continuing process, and I suspect 
it has to go on till stopping-time, and 
that satisfaction in life is pretty closely 
geared to the ability to maintain it ef- 
fectively. That is not altogether a sooth- 
ing reflection, but I don’t know that it 
is desirable that all reflections should 
be soothing. A fair proportion of them 
ought to be stimulating. I observe that 
I read the writings of the efficient when 
my energies are high, and when they are 
low find solace in those of the lazy—only 
they must not be too lazy to write. 
Some of the very best writers were lazy, 
and struggled with it. Maybe it’s hard 
work to be a writer, but then it’s hard 
work to be much of anything. But that’s 
nothing! Nobody wastes sympathy, or 
ought to, on hard workers, provided they 
get in fair measure what they go out 
after. And one of the greatest things 
they get is increased ability to work 
hard. This is not entirely my discovery. 
It was suggested by an aged friend, but 
as far as I have experimented with it I 
think it is so. Of course the suggestion 
was accompanied by a reminder in quota- 
tion marks that life would be endurable 
except for its pleasures, but that’s not to 
be accepted too confidently. It depends 
on the pleasures and whether they please 
or not. There are a lot of things that 
are labeled “pleasure,” and most of 
them are price-marked in more or less 
forbidding figures, but the considerable 
satisfactions of life seem to be conditions 
of the mind which may be related to 
living conditions that cost money, but 
which are not themselves price-marked 
in figures that are at all plain. There’s 
polo, a good, lively pleasure and fairly 
high-priced and consumptive also of 
time, but-I judge the main value of 
active sports of that sort to aspiring men 
is indirect. They contribute to a physi- 
eal efficiency which is useful just so far 
as it promotes mental efficiency—sanity 
and activity of mind, spontaneity of 
thought and speech and power. No 
doubt for some men sports are a form of 
discipline. They train some spirits to 
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FURTHER REFLECTIONS 


exertion and make for energy and sup- 
ply driving force for work, but, dear me, 
they take a lot of time and tend to con- 
sume more energy than they furnish. 
They are fine for boys, soldiers, English- 
men, and people with a disposition to 
grow fat, and an excellent vacation em- 
ployment for some people, but I suspect 
there is an economic warrant for the dis- 
position of the common run of American 
adults to intrust the transaction of their 
active sports to persons who can give 
their whole time to them and whose skil- 
ful exertions it is restful now and then 
to watch. 

I remember my classmate Hollaway 
saying one day of a group of sporty 
young gentlemen whom we were dis- 
cussing, “ The things that seem to amuse 
them would not give me pleasure.” That 
was true. Hollaway liked to think. 
That was the way he had most of his 
fun. He was willing to put in enough 
physical exertion to make his machinery 
run smoothly, and liked, as a rule, to do 
it quickly and have it over, but he got 
his fun out of what went on in his head, 
and in talk. He practised and enjoyed all 
the mental processes, observation, cogi- 
tation, consideration, reflection, rumina- 
tion, imagination, and the rest, with 
resulting and accompanying discourse. 
Nobody around had more fun than Hol- 
laway. Somebody said he had a “ happy 
activity of the soul.” Maybe that is out 
of Emerson. Pll ask Cordelia, who con- 
fesses to some acquaintance with Emer- 
son. But, anyhow, the happy activity of 
the soul is good to have and not visibly 
price-marked nor denied necessarily, like 
the opera and polo, to the impecunious. 

Going out to visit the Peytons was an 
enlivening change and gave us new 
topics for discourse and reflection, but 
the best of it was to talk about it with 
Cordelia. I like the tranquillity of being 
married—married, that is, to Cordelia. 
Visiting the Peytons is a bit of embroid- 
ery on the fabrie of life, but coming 
home to the flat and staying in all the 
evening, and reading as many of the con- 
temporary periodicals as I can manage to 
get hold of and get time to explore, and 
talking to Cordelia—that is the very web 
of life. I seldom have the sense of justi- 
fication in life so strongly as in these 
domesticated discourses with Cordelia. I 
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have got her to reading the contemporary 
periodicals and the newspapers and keep- 
ing some track of what is going on in the 
world. I don’t know what kind of radi- 
cals we will turn out to be if we keep 
our minds on that diet. But I get the 
other point of view down-town, where 
my employment is largely to assist my 
boss to help gentlemen with property to 
adjust the management of their concerns 
to laws contrived with intent to retard 
their processes of acquisition. It is nip 
and tuck in these days between the 
gentlemen who make the progressive 
political periodicals and the gentlemen 
who control the railroads and banks and 
trusts and their employees, to determine 
who is going to run the country. As 
things are, the country is to run, after a 
fashion. The wheels do turn and pro- 
duction and distribution are accomplish- 
ed. To be sure, the wheels screech more 
or less, and the production is pretty 
wasteful compared with what the pro- 
fessional economists say it might be, and 
the stream of distribution runs so lumpy 
that it makes you laugh; but a fair pro- 
portion of the Lord’s will seems to be 
done, and hopeful people caleulate that 
the proportion is increasing, though you 
might not always think so to read the 
progressive periodicals. A large part of 
the happy activity of nature consists of 
the big creatures eating the little ones, 
but we complain awfully about it when 
we think we see it going on in human 
society, and the law, whose humble but 
aspiring servant I am, was invented to 
check it. Everything that is invented to 
check that propensity tends to develop 
an appetite of its own. The law, the 
church, the walking delegate, all have in 
them the ingredients of voracity, and I 
dare say the same ingredients are latent 
in the progressive periodicals. Who has 
the brains to govern will govern, and the 
mere substitution of lean masters for fat 
ones is not necessarily an advantage. I 
suppose it is largely our own conscious- 
ness of that that restrains us from tak- 
ing the country away from the interests 
and giving it to the periodicals; and be- 
sides, of course, it is harder, because the 
interests hang on so to what is theirs, 
and the law, which is me, finds so many 
obstacles to detaching them. 

Well, practising law all day below 
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Canal Street in the interest of the inter- 
ests, and reading the progressive periodi- 
cals all the evening—there’s such a raft 
of them—in the interest of righteousness, 
altruism, and the people, ought to make 
me avery broad-minded person—so broad- 
minded probably that I shall lose sense 
of direction and fetch up in the driver’s 
place on a Brooklyn street-ear. 

And yet probably not, with Cordelia 
as a partner. I have consulted her about 
going to the Assembly. Not that any- 
body wants me to go there, but it looks 
interesting. I wish my boss would em- 
ploy me to go there and see that I did 
not starve. But he couldn’t very well. 
I would be a legislator in the employ of 
an employee of the interests, and all the 
fun would be gone. Father and father- 
in-law might finance me, but neither of 
them is that much of a patriot. If I 
were employed by one of the periodicals 
there would be less scandal in that, but 
that’s not a practical thought. I dare 
say that I shall have to make consid- 
erably more progress in the practice of 
my profession before I can go to Albany, 
and by that time I shall have become too 
valuable to myself and dependent asso- 
ciates to be spared to go there. After 
all, I got married, and I suppose that is 
as fatal an indiscretion as a person of 
my attenuated means should permit him- 


self at this stage of his endeavors. It is 
about polities very much as it is about 
getting married—if you wait till you’re 
ready, you can’t. It seems as if every- 
thing had to be shot on the wing. We 
ought to be governed by people of in- 
dependent means. They are the only 
people who can afford the employment. 
Sut most people who have independent 
means have a point of view to match, and 
there you are—it isn’t quite the point of 
view of a large proportion of the governed. 
Just so contradictory things are, and yet, 
after all, it’s that that makes the game. 

My, my! We have been married 
nearly a year, and have not yet re- 
pented. Our circumstances improve a 
little from month to month. 3esides 
The Firm’s regular contribution to my 
maintenance, I pick up odd jobs now 
and then on my own account. Father 
and father-in-law take occasional chances 
in the lottery of my accomplishments by 
sending me bits of business, and I pick 
up other bits from other people. I have 
even made literary compositions, and 
tried, not always fruitlessly, to sell 
them. That is a good enough game, 
if one dared give himself to it, but, ex- 
cept as compounded’ with _ polities, 
economies, or publie S¢ rvice of some 
sort, it leads away from law, so I don’t 
follow it hard. 


Invocation 


BY RICHARD 


LE GALLIENNE 


IIE blcom upon the grape I ask no more, 
Nor pampered fragrance of the soft-lipped rose, 

I only ask of Him who keeps the Door— 

To open it for one who fearless goes 
Into the dark, from which, reluctant, came 
I{is innocent heart, a little laughing flame; 
I only ask that He who gave me sight, 

Who gave me hearing and who gave me breath, 
Give me the last gift in His flaming hand— 

The holy gift of Death. 
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Journeys End 


BY EMERY 


YOUNG man of perhaps nine- 
A and-twenty—a personable young 

man, one might say, not wishing 
to apply a more flattering adjective to 
his frank, pleasant face and_ well- 
proportioned body—was dressing in No. 
9 of the Globe House, Fisherville. 
No. 9 was to the Globe as is the royal 
suite to a Continental hotel. That is 
to say, it had a brass bedstead, a patent 
rocking-chair, a Brussels rose-b spatt red 
carpet, and its two lace-curtained win- 
dows gave on the industries if not the 
beauties of Main Street. It was the 
chamber traditionally given to the so- 
journer of importance. Its present oc- 
cupant, however, seemed unimpressed by 
the elegance of his surroundings. He 
swore vividly as he contorted himself in 
futile efforts to evade the glare of the 
huge hanging kerosene-lamp on the mir- 
ror—a noisome system of illumination 
which defied him to lay a straight part 
in his hair or adjust his white cravat. 
As he swore he coughed, a racking, ill- 
natured cough. In the midst of his em- 
bellishments he abruptly desisted and 
threw himself into the patent plush 
rocking-chair which he had dragged, to 
the point of scorching the varnish, close 
to the air-tight stove. His bones ached 
wretchedly; little chills crept insidiously 
up and down his spine; his ears were 
filled with far quinine roarings, as a sea- 
shell; his cheeks burned with fever. 

He crouched in utter abasement of 
body by the red-hot stove, his mind beset 
by the garish activities of fever. “ Lord 
Heaven, I’m done with this!” he mut- 
tered. “Oh, I’m done with it all right. 
I'd rather go out and break stones. I 
hate it! To-night, to-night, by all that’s 
holy, I'll write Veeley that it’s all off. 
I can’t stand for it any longer.” His 
eyes sought greedily the irreproachable 
bed. “Oh, rotten—how rotten I feel! 
If I could just—no, it’s mo good. I 
couldn’t get up again if I did.” He made 





POTTLE 


a weak, ineffectual attempt at tying his 
cravat. His hands dropped and his head 
sank forward into them. “I’m pretty 
near all in, every way.” 

After all, the events we deal with most 


frequently in our existences are of neces 


sity small events—small at any rate in 
the eves of the Mover of the W orld. sut 
for all that they often assume to us pro- 
portions gigantically overpowering—the 
blackest tragedy, the most exuberant joy. 
Life for each of us, life in the large ab- 
stract, is based on no more and no less 
than the life each of us happens to live 
Therefore if Gaspar Lyde, in the patent 
rocking-chair of No. 9, told himself 
that he could bear no more, he had 
reached, by what commonplace paths we 
shall see, a very tragic moment. 

He continued to cower by the stove, 
heedless of the hour and his uncompleted 
toilet, a prey to desperate imaginings 
that flew through his head like wild birds 

old futilities, old disappointm«e nts, old 
dreams, hideously distorted, all of them, 
by the subtle connections of spirit and 
the body that sullenly refused to function 
in its customary ways. And the sum he 
made of it was that—to repeat his own 
comprehensive phrase—he was all in. 

There was a knock on the door; gain- 
ing no response, it repeated itself. “ Oh, 


come in!” grumbled Lyde. Beasley, the 
proprietor of the Globe, entered with 
an affectation of ceremony. “ Excuse 


me, Mister—er—Mister, but Mr. Pleas- 
ants is down there waiting to take you 
up to his house to supper.” He eyed his 
guest curiously. 

“Tmn!” murmured Lyde. He lifted 
his head aggressively. “It’s mighty cold 
in this room.” 

Beasley stared. “ My Lord!” Tis eyes 
eloquently besought the crimsoned belly 
of the stove. “TI guess you ain’t feeling 
very good, are you, Mister Lyde?”’ 

“T guess not. Who'd you say was 
there ?” 
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‘George Pleasants. He says you're to 
eat up to his house.” 

“ Damn—all right. Tell him I'll come 
down at once. You couldn’t send me up 
a drink of hot whisky, could you?’ 

Beasley grew suddenly, embarrassedly 
confidential. “ Excuse me, but you see 
there ain’t no license in the village this 
vear. I could give you some all right— 
between you and I, l’ve a little mite o’ 
poison for my own use—but George is 
supervisor, you know, and, going to his 
house, he might smell it on you—and 
—and—”’ 

“ Never mind—make it a hot lemonade 
then.” 

Beasley retired apologetically. “TE 
you’re around next winter, sir, we'll fix 
you out, don’t you worry. It’s the wimin 
that’s done this to me.” 

“ Next winter,” muttered Lyde, forcing 
himself to movement. “ There won’t be 
any next winter for me in this hole—or 
any other, maybe.” 

Some time later the young man diz- 
zily descended to the bar and office to 
join his host. “Glad to meet you, sir; 
if you're ready, we'll walk along up to my 
house and see what they’re going to do 
about the supper question. Beasley says 
youre not feeling first-rate, so I guess 
a little hot food ‘11 do you good. It’s a 
fine night, and there’ll be a big crowd 
out to hear you lecture, Mr. Lyde. 
Fisherville always knows a good thing 
when it sees it. And ‘ Veeley’s Voy- 
ages’ is a drawing card. Well, we'll go 
right along.” 

God—swallowtails!’ commented the 
frequenters of the Globe, in a hushed 
voice, as the lecturer was escorted forth. 


There was a grateful sense of home in 
the big, old-fashioned Pleasants house, 
despite the commingled horrors of Vic- 
torian and “modern art” furniture—a 
friendliness, a welcome, a comfortable 
note of content, which was, after all, so 
Lyde imagined on his entrance, the note 
of its possessors. His chills had given 
place to blazing fever, at the moment 
infinitely more tolerable physically, how- 
ever disastrous it might later prove. His 
head swam in the mounting tides of light 
and heat and greeting which engulfed 
him. It was only with the sharpest effort 
that he could fix his mind on his duties. 


There was ample Mrs. Pleasants in rus- 
tling silk garments, such a cheerful com- 
passion in her—“ Why, George says 
you're kind of sick—now isn’t that too 
bad! You must let me give you some- 
thing. You know I’m a mother to every 
boy—and you’re not so far away from 
being one, I guess, even if you are such 
a great traveler. Is he, George?” There 
was an- angular, brown-bearded, minis- 
terial person of solemn affability, and— 
did they say that meek, pink-cheeked lit- 
tle woman was his wife? And a most 
dignified lady with prematurely gray hair, 
gold pince-nez, and reserved, intellectual 
manners. Then a girl—a very nice girl, 
too, she vaguely seemed to him, but it 
was all of the haziest. If ‘only they 
wouldn’t talk to him, or at any rate ex- 
pect him to answer. How silly people 
were to want to converse! Much better 
to lie down and sleep. What difference 
could it make to them whether he had 
a good journey, whether he liked Fisher- 
ville, whether he had a cold, whether he 
was graduated from Harvard, whether 
America seemed better or worse after 
Europe? It was a relief when supper 
was promptly announced, at half after 
six to give the lecturer plenty of time 
to reach “the Hall” at eight o'clock. 
At least he could sit down, though the 
idea of food appalled him. 

They put him between Doctor Parks, 
the Presbyterian minister, and Miss 
Burke, the preceptress of the High 
School. The latter had, the preceding 
year, spent six strenuous, compact, tab- 
ulated weeks in Europe, and was the 
only person in Fisherville at the time 
who had traversed the deep. Doctor 
Parks was a profound student of works 
of travel. Therefore in point of social 
position it seemed that nothing could be 
more fitting than this arrangement. 

The early moments of the meal were 
of a simple, hospitable character, domi- 
nated largely by Mrs. Pleasants and her 
husband, both in high good humor and 
ingenuous satisfaction at gracing their 
board with, as it were, these piéces de 
résistance of culture. As president of 
the Fisherville Lecture Course, Pleasants 
rather felt it incumbent on him to as- 
sume a ponderous dignity of speech, 
though his specialty was telling funny 
stories. He referred several times to 
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previous mental feasts of the winter, in- 
clining to the opinion that General 
Skenk’s “ Reminiscences of War Time” 
had been the gem of the series—an opin- 
ion politely but emphatically squashed at 
onee by Doctor Parks, who affirmed that 
indubitably the Rev. Gordon’s “ True Man- 
hood and Womanhood” had the 
noblest contribution. This was seconded 
Miss Burke. in, but 
said he guessed Mr. Lyde was going to 
give them something pretty fine to-night. 
This the the 
tunate young man, who vainly strove to 
overcome his vertige and comport 
self befitted him, fortified to 
extent by three cups of Mrs. Pleasants’s 
famous coftee. 

“Of 


his hostess. 


been 


by Pleasants gavi 


foeused group on unfor- 
him 


as 


some 


course he is!” heartily declared 
“T love to hear about peo- 
And so does Mary. She’s 
crazy to leave her poor old father and 
mother and gallivanting the 
ocean—aren’t you, Mary?” 

“ Oh, mother, I sha’n’t desert you yet.” 

Lyde raised his leaden eyes to the de- 
lightful the table, raised 
them and let them stay there fascinated. 
Something in the calm, fresh, blithe face 
of Mary, so simple, so blooming, above 
the whiteness of her blouse with its soft 
rolling collar, soothed and rested. 


ple’s travels. 
zo 


over 


voice across 





INQUIRED MISS BURKE, SOPHISTICATEDLY 


“Tf only she could have gone with me 
last summer,” said Miss Burke, 
note of reproof. 


with a 


“Qh, she'll go some day—won’t she, 
George ?”’ 


“We'll see, daughter, how you behave.” 
“Travel,” remarked Doctor Parks, as 
one elucidating a novel thought, “is one 
of the most important of our educational 
factors. Don’t you find it so, Mr. Lyde?” 
Mr. Lyde murmured something. 
“Miss Burke right there where 
vouwre going to talk about to-night,” put 
Mrs. Pleasants, but somewhat 
confused in her phrasing. “ Those Ital- 


was 


in sincere 
ian lakes.” 

“ Really.” 

“My reading convinces me that it is 
a country rich in natural beauty,” said 
Doctor Parks. “ Tlow find it 
compares with our own lake region, you 
two travelers?” 

“ Weli—I—” hesitated Lyde, dismally. 

“Tt’s more poetic, isn’t it, Mr. Lyde?”’ 
said Miss Burke, authoritatively. 

“ Oh—oh yes, more poetic.” 


do vou 


“To the lover of nature there is poetry 
every beautiful 
responded the doctor. 

Lyde helplessly, mutely besought Mary’s 


eyes. 


in scene,” mellifluously 


They were warn with sympathy. 
“ Where did you stay on Como?” inquired 
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Miss Burke, sophisticatedly, as one for- 
eign traveler to another. 

‘1 beg pardon ¢” 

“Where did you stay? What place?” 

“Oh, what place? Oh, at—at Bellagio.” 

‘So did I. Isn’t it lovely? So quaint 
and Italian. The washerwomen were so 
picturesque on the shores of the lake. 
They wash all their garments, Mrs. 
Pleasants, right on the beach in front of 
the village.” 

“Merey!” exclaimed Mrs. Pleasants, 
‘I don’t see how they ever get their 
things clean with no boilers!” 

“What is the length of Lake Como, 
sir?” asked Doctor Parks, respectfully. 

“ About ten miles, I believe.” 

“Why, Mr. Lyde, I should have 
thought it was three times that!” 

“1 believe it is.” 

Miss Burke looked slightly bewildered 
and a little disdainful. She began to 
think she mightn’t enjoy the lecture, 
after all. 

“Speaking of lakes,” put in Pleasants, 
“vou ought to see ours, Mr. Lyde—three 
miles from here. Pretty fine.” 

“Oh, he’s just bought a place down 
there, and that’s all he thinks of,” ex- 
plained his wife. 

“ Eighty acres, sir, of the finest fruit- 
land, grapes, apples, and peaches. And 
a good house, too. I’m trying to persuade 
Mary to marry a likely young fellow to 
run it for me.” 

Mary blushed delightfully. “Is that 
all ’'m worth to you, dad?” she laughed. 

“You travelers aren’t much in the 
farming line, I suppose,” added Pleasants. 

“T’d rather farm than travel any day,” 
said Lyde, abruptly. He was sorry he 
had said it when he saw Mary’s eyes 
cloud with disappointment. “ That is,” 
he added, vaguely—“ that is, of course 
travel is a very fine thing.” 

“What is the largest city near the 
Italian lakes?” demanded Doctor Parks, 
who had a _ diseoncerting passion for 
statistics. 

“ Florence.” 

“* Milan,” firmly corrected Miss Burke, 
her head high. 

There was an awkward moment. 

Mary was the rescuer. “ Miss Burke, 
did you go to Germany ?” 

“ Just a look, Mary, at it,” responded 
that lady, proud to assert her rights. 


“We landed at Rotterdam, from there 
through Holland —just the important 
cities, you know; Cologne, a day or two 
in Nuremberg, and then Munich, then 
back to Belgium, a week in Paris; 
Switzerland, the famous places, you know; 
the Italian lakes ”—with a cold look at 
Lyde—* and down to Florence; back 
again to Milan and Paris, and across to 
England and Scotland—and home.” She 
shot an eye of triumph at the dazed 
young man. 

“Six glorious weeks,” felicitously com- 
mented Doctor Parks. “Miss Burk 
made splendid use of her time and op 
portunities.” 

“Tt was all planned out beforehand, 
doctor.” 

“Exactly. Speaking of Milan, what 
is the population of that city, Mr. Lyde?” 

“T don’t remember,” he sighed. 

‘Six hundred thousand, I think,” sup 
plied Miss Burke, neatly. “It is a great 
industrial center.” 

“We mustn’t be greedy,” added Mary, 
gently. “Tle’s going to tell it all to us 
later. We're making you talk ‘shop,’ 
aren’t we, Mr. Lyde?” She smiled 
sympathetically across to the young man, 
who received the favor with desperate 
gratitude. 

“Tle hasn’t eaten a thing,” lamented 
Mrs. Pleasants. “I’m going to maké 
him a hot drink before he goes to the 
Hall.” 

“A bad cold is a source of great dis- 
comfort, if not danger,” said the doctor. 
‘TI advise you to take some good remedy 
at once. I have found that Warfield’s 
Pills are most efficacious for such 
maladies.” 

“Oh, I'll be all right to-morrow,” Lyde 
murmured. “ You’re all so kind. I—I 
don’t know what to say.” 

They all protested, except Miss Burke. 

After a century of social torture the 
supper was over, and they began their 
preparation for departure. Mary came 
up to Lyde with a pretty air of protec- 
tion and friendliness. 

“T’'m awfully sorry you're ill,” she said. 

Lyde smiled painfully. ‘“ I—it doesn’t 
matter. I’m ashamed to seem such a 


fool. i. you're 80 kind.” 


She laughed. “Don’t call yourself 


names, please. And you’re not—a fool. 
You couldn’t have done all those beauti- 
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It IS BEAUTIFUL TO BE AT 


ful things if vou were. Oh, I’m so glad 
to hear about it all. Remember [’m 
listening and wishing I had been there 
too. It’s my dream.” 

Perhaps it was this balm of Mary’s 
which continued to sustain the lecturer 
that night in his “glowing descriptions 
of the Northern Lakes of Italy,” as the 
Fisherville Record later characterized 
them. But when it was over Gaspar Lyde 
fainted on the platform, and o!d Doctor 
Lloyd had trouble enough to bring him 
back to consciousness and transport him 
to the Globe. 

“ Typhoid,” 


next morning. 


briefly said the old doctor, 


“By gosh!” eried Beasley, aghast, 
“and him in No. 9!” 


Spring came early that vear to Fisher 
ville, came with a flood of fragrance, 
white blooms, gay tendernesses. The 
ending of May was so mild and mellow, 
the wonted sharpness of its airs forgotten 
in the graces of summer, that Gaspar 
Lyde was allowed to stay out in the open 
sunshine most of the day. On a certain 
afternoon soon after dinner—dinner in 
Fisherville is at half after twelve 
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HOME, SAID GASPAR, DREAMILY 


propped with cushions, he reposed on 
the “lounge” on the Pleasants’ eca- 
pacious “back porch.” There was a 
splendor of sun over the encroaching 
garden, and the garden itself, a sweet, 
artless place, was a tangle of old- 
fashioned roses just coming to blossom; 
insects hummed with droning industry; 
robins bickered; from far came _ the 
primitive noises of the village activities. 

Beside the young man sat Mary 
Pleasants, reading aloud from the Letters 
of Robert Lowis Stevenson. From time 
to time he closed his eyes in the blissful 
weakness of contented canvalescence. 
When he did so Mary’s gaze strayed from 
the book to his pale, pinched face in a 
great compassion—compassion and May 
are delightfully hazardous companions to 
a young female. And from time to time 
he let his eyes rest worshipfully on his 
companion. At these moments she pur- 
sued her reading diligently. 

Old Doctor Lloyd and Mrs. Pleasants 
and a trained nurse from Buffalo had 
saved Gaspar Lyde. But they had had. 
as the doctor put it, “ about the toughest 
tussle of it” that he cared to go through 
with. Twice the Reverend Parks had 
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been constrained to ask the prayers of 
his flock for “the stranger within our 
gates, grievously altlicted and nigh unto 
the Borderland.” It was March when he 
fell ill, and it was not until early May 
that he was able to be moved from the 
Globe to the Pleasantses’. For Mrs. Pleas- 
ants had insisted on completing the cure 
of “that poor boy” under her own 
mother-eye. And so it was there, with 
Mary beside him, that Lyde was grad- 
ually and surely knitting soul and body 
together for the old, ever-renewing issues 
of life. Just now he felt too exhausted, 
too lacking in energy of will, to face 
those issues. It was infinitely more de- 
lightful to lie in the sun, with Mary at 
his side, and to talk of themselves. 

She ceased her reading, her voice full 
of wistful cadences. “ He seems so sim- 
ple, so gay, so gallant always,” she 
sighed, “to have journeyed over the 
world with him, how perfectly satis- 
factory it must have been. ‘ Better to 
travel happily than to arrive. With 
such a companion one might manage to 
do both, I think.” 

Lyde did not answer. They sat in 
silence for some time, their eyes fixed on 
the garden, as on the common symbol 
of the diverse imaginings of their hearts. 

“Tt is beautiful to be at home,” said 
Gaspar, dreamily. 

“Tt is beautiful to see all the gardens 
over the seas,” dreamily replied Mary. 

Their eyes met; they smiled at each 
other ingenuously. 

“You’re at home.” 

“You’re the happy traveler.” 

Lyde’s face betrayed a trouble. He 
shifted uneasily in his chair. “ You'll 
travel some day,” he said, brusquely. 

“Oh, I must,” she declared, her voice 
eager. “The things to see! To feel! 
The pictures, the people, the palaces, the 
sunsets, the new countries! Sometimes 
it all comes over me with such a longing 
—you can’t understand. Oh yes, you 
can, but not the others. It makes me 
feel a—a pig—to be so—different. But 
it’s true! and I’m almost ready at times 
to—to run away!” 

“You can’t run alone,” he said, 
rather shortly. 

She laughed ruefully. “Oh, as for 
that—I sha’n’t run at all.” 

Gaspar turned to her, his eyes all 


desolate. She, too, seemed so simple, so 
gay, so gallant of heart—with her slim, 
softly curved, vigorous body in its glis- 
tening white skirt and blouse, her sweet, 
eager face—bonnie, as the Seotch would 
have characterized—her bright masses of 
hair parted on her brow and plaited at 
the neck with a great black bow. “ You’ll 
marry,’ he said, in a low tone, “and 
travel to your heart’s content.” 

“You mean a grand wedding journey,” 
she mocked, “and then back again to 
fulfil my wifely duties while my husband 
goes out and earns money? Beautiful! 
Oh no! I don’t think Id like that. 
Between you and me, [ wouldn’t go with 
Miss Burke last year—though daddy said 
I might. It seemed too much like—like 
—well, going to Niagara Falls.” 

Lyde chuckled. “ Oh, I can understand 
that.” He added, in an altered voice, 
“ But when one loves, it—so they say 
it doesn’t matter where you are.” 

“T wonder,” she _ replied, vaguely. 
Another long silence fell on them. “ No, 
one couldn’t go alone. But it would be 
worse—wouldn’t it?—to be with some 
one that didn’t really understand—all the 
little things, you see, the colors, the 
lights, the life of the people. I never 
realized it so much as the night of your 
lecture. Ail the inside part, I mean, 
that one can find in travel. To wander 
about contentedly, just where one liked, 
and then come back home when one is 
tired. That’s the only way.” 

“To do that means leisure and money,” 
he said, disconsolately. “A lot of both. 
And it isn’t a very useful kind of life.” 

“Oh—useful!” she was youthfully 
contemptuous. 

“Well, life—one’s life—ought to be 
useful. Men have to work; that’s the 
law of living.” 

“One would work,” she confidently 
retorted. “But you, surely you like 
travel ?”’ 

He hesitated, his face reddening. “1? 
Yes—TI like it.” 

“Well, then, you travel-and you work. 
There you are.” 

“But I’ve no home.” 

“You will have some day. And I’ve 
no travel.” 

“You will have.” 

She shook her head sadly. “T’m afraid 
Fisherville isn’t adanted to filling that 
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need. My place is here with my parents. 
The chances for a ‘traveling marriage’ 
are slim.” 

Lyde locked out over the garden. 

“ But—it’s mighty good here.” 
“Oh, I love this old place. Don’t 
think me unhappy. But I have my little 
dream. Oh, I'd rather stay here till I 
die than accept a compromise. I want 
all or nothing.” 

“You mean,” he interpreted, piteous- 
ly, “that you wouldn’t like to marry 
unless you could have—” 

‘I mean I'd like my dream come 
true.” 

“But one falls in love,” he insisted, 
“and then 

“Toes one? Well?” she smiled, gayly. 

Lyde’s eyes deliberately met hers in a 
long, mute, impassioned appeal. Her 
wide, innocent gaze slowly changed to 
startled apprehension; her cheeks red 
dened; her lips slightly parted. 

“Mary.” he murmured, and timidly 
put out his hand. “ Mary.” 

“Oh,” she cried, in a little, bewildered 
voice. Then precipitately she fled from 
him—out into the garden, down th 
rose-bordered paths, and on into th 
apple-orchard. 

The young man dropped back on his 
pillows, very pale, very disheartened. His 
eyes closed. “I must go away from 
here,” he told himself, repeatedly. al 
must go away from here. I’ve no right 
to stay.” 

Pleasants found him there half an 
hour later, and hushed his noisy steps, 
thinking Lyde was asleep. 

“Tm not asleep, Mr. 
Don’t go.” 

“How’s the invalid to-day? Those 
womenfolks have left you all alone, have 
they? Nice nurses! Where’s my good- 
for-nothing Mary? Feeling better?” 

“Yes, a good deal. I—I must b 
going away now. ITve been on your 
hands too long. I—” 

“Nonsense! Doctor Lloyd says you 
can’t stir out of this town for at least 
a fortnight more. Why, we love to have 
you here, my boy. And you’ve got to 
go down and see that famous place of 
mine on our lake. You’re so fond of 
foreign lakes, I guess we can show you 
one to beat ’em all. I’ve just come up 
from there. Nice place I’ve got, I tell 


Pleasants. 
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you. But I’ve got to have a man to run 
it. Want a job ¢” 

“ Yes, I’d like it!” 

Pleasants’s loud laugh echoed through 
the garden. ‘ Guess you’re better suited 
to talk about nature than to work it. 





“NICE PLACE I'VE GOT, | TELL Yor 


very man to his trade. ... Hello, Mary- 
kins; where’ve you been? This young 
fellow says he wants to run my place 
on the lake. What do you say to that?” 

“T’m afraid he wouldn’t get on with 
his boss.” 

“Tmpudence! Come here and kiss me 
for that. He says he doesn’t like it here 
and wants to go away. How’s that for 
gratitude ?” 

Mary turned involuntarily to Lyde, her 
face overshadowed with swift distress. 
In another instant she controlled her 
emotion. “ He must do as he thinks best, 
daddy, mustn’t he?” 

“ Oh — please —I—I—”  stammered 
Lyde, wretchedly. 

Mary left them and went quickly into 
the house. 


Lyde was so silent at supper that Mrs. 
Pleasants became worried and began to 
have visions of a relapse. He had all 
the difficulty in the world to assure her 
that nothing more serious than fatigue 
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‘I walked too long in the 
garden, maybe,” he explained. “It’s 


Was on him. 
disgusting to be so helpless.” However, 
it offered a pretext for going early to 
his room. He said good-night with all 
the cheerfulness he could muster, but 
his eyes avoided Mary’s. Once in his 
chamber, he sat down and unflinchingly 
took stock of his state of mind and of 
heart. It was a painful, discouraging 
process, 

Out of it all he determined, in the un- 
compromising clarity of his serutinies, 
two salient facts: he loved Mary, and he 
loathed “ Veeley *g Voyages.” Furthermore 
it distinctly appeared that he must give 
up both. Having arrived arduously at 
this point, he took up his pen and wrote 
a letter to Veeley, relinquishing his posi- 
tion as aide-de-camp to that illustrious 
man. Thus the half of his duty was 
expeditiously done—that is, if one could 
with any sense of mathematics call it 
a half. It seemed then to Lyde like the 
thousandth part. Not that in cutting 
himself off from his only visible means 


of livelihood he did not recognize the 
gravity of the act. There remained, 
then, Mary 

Hours after he had gone to bed he 
lay wide-eyed in his moonlit room, the 
soft sounds of darkness floating in to him 
in mournful cadences through the open 
windows. ‘The beauty of the spring, of 
the night, the immortal passion in his 
heart, it was all unbearable. What place 
had sacrifice in such hours? He loved 
her—and perhaps she loved him. Over 
and over he repeated it, each new ad- 
mission kindling the bright flame. He 
loved her; perhaps she loved him. 

Eagerly he relived the days, the mo- 
ments, of the past months. Tis heart 
had kept jealously every tiny event of 
their intercourse—love’s intimacies; a 
look, a smile, a silence, a poem read 
aloud, a dropped flower, a confidence, a 
ray of sunlight on her hair. Now he 
brought them all forth in miserly exulta- 
tion. At its height the wonderful wave 
broke and washed him back on the bar- 
ren sands of living. He must give up 
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Mary. And because of his bodily weak- 
ness, and because there is no anguish in 
this world like the anguish of young love, 
he buried his face in his pillow and 
sobbed. Oh yes, the anguish of young 
love in combat with a New England 
-onscience is a tragic experience. 

The next morning Lyde crept off after 
breakfast to the apple-orchard and sat 
n the friendly wooden settee beneath 
“William Tell”—so Mary called the 
gnarled patriarch of the trees. Every 
association here was of her. This bench 
had been the objective-point of their 
daily walks. He recalled their gay 
satisfaction the first time his wavering 
legs had been able to accomplish the 
distance, and Mary’s whimsical solicitude 
for him. Ah, significant omen of sorrow, 
there on the ground lay the faded spray 
of roses she had worn yesterday in her 
belt. He picked up the drooping blos- 
soms with pious touch. 

In the full light of day he could face 
with a manlier judgment his problem, 
although it lost no drop of its gall. 
Obviously the thing to do was to depart, 
and that at once before matters grew 
worse, for him or for Mary. Just what 
Mary’s real attitude was he dared not 
imagine. If she did not care at all, so 
much the better for her. But if she 
did care—well, it was preferable to be 
hurt now in the beginning, a sudden 
blind hurt, to being hurt later on when 
she had entirely given over her heart, 
to being deceived, disillusioned, robbed of 
her faith. So he reasoned, on the rare- 
fied heights of sacrifice. In any case he 
was under the falsest pretenses to her, 
and so whatever he might do could not 
make the situation much more difficult. 
“T’d like to get away and not have to 
say a word to any of them,” he told 
himself, savagely, and cursed the weak- 
ness of body that defeated his desire. 
“ Anyhow, Tll go to-morrow if I have 
to go on a stretcher!” 

His head dropped forward into his 
hands; elbows propped on knees, he sat 
motionless, eyes closed, heedless of the 
warm, loving breath of spring which 
enfolded him. Heedless, too, of the girl 
who stole softly behind him—the per- 
sonification of that warm, loving spring 
breath. 

She stood with shining, compassionate 
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eyes, her hand stretched out, trembling, 
as if to touch his dark, bowed head. A 
little smile quivered about her lips. 

For the first time the tide of love was 
rising in Mary’s heart with divine free- 
dom, the mingling desires of girlhood 
and womanhood, ancient, immortally 


young. She stood entranced in the 
miracle of her emotions. Al’ this won- 


der, this mystery of appeal—soul and 
body! All this for that dark head bowed 
down to shut out the glamour of the 
spring day! 

“Gaspar,” she whispered. “ Gaspar.” 

Lyde started to his feet. In dumb 
distress he faced her, his hands clench- 
ing in his struggle not to take her in 
his arms. 

“It—it’s a nice morning, isn’t it?’ he 
stammered. 

The little smile on Mary’s lips flick- 
ered and went out. Her eyes were hurt 
and questioning, but she did not speak. 

“T’m going away,” he got out, abrupt- 
ly, brutally, in a strange voice. “I’ve 
got to.” 

Slowly, piteously, the horrible humilia- 
tion of it overwhelmed her; her cheeks 
burned, her body burned with shame; 
unwilling tears blurred her eyes. For 
a moment she remained helpless before 
him; then eame the instinct of the 
wounded animal. She ran. 

“My God, oh, my God!” groaned 


Lyde. 


Despite the pleadings and_ gentle 
threats and apprehensions of Mrs. Pleas- 
ants and her husband, Lyde stuck to his 
decision to leave them the next day. 
He had stayed too long, they had been 
too kind, he declared. He spoke vaguely 
of important “business.” Oh, he was 
quite able to travel. He must see Veeley 
before Veeley sailed for Europe in the 
first days of June. After, he would go 
to his aunt’s cottage at Gloucester. His 
explanations and insistences were in- 
coherent but stubborn. 

Mrs. Pleasants went privately to Doe- 
tor Lloyd to ask his advice. “ Anne,” 
said he, “when these young fellows take 


it into their heads to do a thing, it’s 
better to let ’em do it. He’s weak yet, 
but he’s well out of the woods. 
Mary ?” 
“Mary? 


How’s 


Oh, she’s all right. She’s 
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got a little headache to-day and is in 
her room. This warm weather, I guess.” 

“Tlumph!” responded the old doctor, 
with a shrewd glance in his eyes at the 
serene face before him. “ Taken quite a 
notion to him, Mary has, eh?’ 

“We all have. He’s just as nice a 

ung man as I want to know.” 

“ Oh—is he?” 

* Doctor, you needn’t think I don’t 
know what you mean by those looks! 
You know perfectly well I’m no match 
inaking mother. But I do say that if they 
took a notion to each other, I shouldn't 
object much—nor George, either, I guess. 
The only thing I'd hate would be that 


/ 


traveling. And Mary’s wild as a hawk to 
get into it! Ud have a fit to think of 
he ron th« ocean.” 


“ Needn’t worry vet, Anne, if he’s 


‘] guess I needn't worry anyway. I’m 
ontent to ke p my Mary as long as she’ll 


stay happy with us 
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The excitement of the day and the 
strength of his emotions had so exhausted 
Lyde that by twilight he was compelled 
to lie down helplessly in his room and 
submit to the ministrations of Mrs. 
Pleasants. 

“ There! Now don’t you stir till 
supper-time,” she scolded, affectionately. 

He forced a smile. “If I could hav 
another mother, I’d choose you, Mrs. 
Pleasants.” 

She beamed. “ Now what a nice thing 
to say! And I know your mother must 
have been a fine woman. Dear me, how 
1 always wanted to have a son! Four 
virls and never a boy! You mustn’t 
forget that this is to be a kind of home 
to you, whenever you want a rest from 
those travels of yours, Mr. Lyde.” 

“ Gaspar, please.” 

** Gaspar, then.” 

‘No, I won’t forget—anything,” he an 
swered, gravely, as she bustled gently away 

Half an hour later Mary descended 
listlessly for a breath of what she loved 
to term “the coolth.”” She was pale, and 
her eves bore signs of tears. “I don’t 
understand, I don’t understand,” she told 
herself, over and over, as she strolled up 
and down the lawn. “What is it? 
What does it mean?” For the hundredt] 
time she went bewilderedly through th 
labyrinth seeking es 
eape. How vividly sh 
saw his eyes, heard his 
voice, as he said Mary 
—the first time le 
ealled her Mary. And 
then the dreadfulness 
of this morning! 
“ Why ?” desperately 
she dema nded. 
“Why? Why?” 

In the midst of her 
hopeless questioning 
there appeared at the 
gate a large, blond, 
bland gentleman in a 
frock-coat and Pana- 
ma hat. With much 
manner he accosted 
her in an _ unctuous 
tone. 

“T beg your pardon, 
but is this the resi- 


dence of Mr. Pleas- 
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“Yes: I am his daughter. My father 
is not—” 

“Precisely. 1 am happy to meet you, 
Miss Pleasants. My name is Veeley 
Vineent Veeley. And, if I am not mis- 
taken, you have in your charge my young 
friend Lyde.” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Lyde is here. After his 

illness we thought the hotel wasn’t quite 
the best place for—” 
He has written me glow- 
ing accounts of your wonderful hospi- 
tality. It was a noble act, Miss Pleas- 
ants, a noble act.” 

Mary smiled, in spite of herself. “Ii 
was nothing. It has been a _ pleasure 
to us.” 


7 Precisely. 


“He is a very worthy young man,” 
proceeded Mr. Veeley, growing more con- 
fidential. “A young man I prize highly, 
for his moral and mental capacities. 
His work this year has been most suc- 
cessful. I count on him. When my field 
began to extend itself so rapidly in the 
past two years, I cast about for an as- 
sistant. I found Lyde. 
him with me. 


| hope to keep 
Up to this time I have 
not been able to let him accompany me 
on my summer tours in foreign lands, 
but 

‘You said—?” gasped Mary. 

‘IT haven’t been in a position to take 
him abroad with me, I said, until this 
year. Now, being professionally in a 
near-by city, I’ve run over between trains 
to see how he is, and to tell him to pre- 
pare himself for the voyage.” 

‘You mean,” she slowly, hesitatingly 
asked, “that Mr. Lyde has not been 
abroad at all?” 

“Unfortunately for him, no. He has 
up to this time missed the delights of 
travel.” 

“ The—the—the lectures?” 

“ Naturally mine,” said the great man, 
pridefully. “He has a genius for ren- 
dering my descriptions almost phenom- 
enal. And when he, too, has seen the 
glories of the Old World, his ability will 
be doubly enhanced. His illness, poor 
fellow, was a misfortune, but luckily, 
coming toward the close of the season 
he gestured amply. “And what a lovely 
retreat he has found.” 

Mary did not reply. 

Mr. Veeley absorbed the perfume of a 
rose. “ Delicious, like the roses of Como. 
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So my young friend made a favorable 
impression in your town? Good. I have 
counseled him to say nothing of his in- 
experience in travel on his tours. But 
with you, of course—friends—he has 
spoken openly. And so I have no hesita- 
tion in laying bare the secrets of our lit 





““My NAME IS VEBLEY—VINCENT VEELEY 


tlé prison-house.” He laughed sonorous- 
ly, lifting his head to scent the evening 
airs. As he did so his eyes caught the 
figure of Lyde appearing at his chamber 
window. “Ab, there you are, Gaspar, 
you rascal! Come down here at once and 
let me look at you!” 

The instant she was free of him, Mary 
sped to the bench under the soothing 
hadows of “ William Tell.” She began 
to weep excitedly, but suddenly in the 
midst of her woe she changed to hyster- 
ical laughter. “Oh, what will Miss 
Burke say!” The violent emotional 
state continued alternatingly till her over- 
wrought nerves had in a measure re- 
lieved themselves of their tensions. Then 
she sat up straight, adjusted her hair, 
wiped her eyes, and with a grave, wistful 
face put herself to the serious processes 
of thought. “Now I understand,” she 
made out, finally. “ Now it’s quite clear.” 
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And so inconsequent are the conclusions 
of love that, despite the pathetic frag- 
ments of her golden shattered dream, she 
smiled into the gathering dusk. 
Gaspar.” 


“ Poor 


Mary did not turn to the sound of the 
coming footsteps, though she knew well 
When he stood 
before her miserably, she affected a calm 
indifference and gazed placidly at the 
glowing sky of evening. 


enough they were Lyde’s. 


“Well, now, you know,” he began, 
abruptly. “I heard him tell you from 
the window.” 


“WON'T YOU SAY YOl FORGIVE BEFORE 
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Mary did not reply. 

“Tm glad of it. Im sick of being 
an impostor. Now you know, and | 
don’t blame you for anything bad you 
think of me. I was going away becaus 
the thing made me sick. It was bad 
enough before, Lord knows, always hav 
ing to put up that old bluff to everybody, 
and talk a lot of silly stuff about Europe, 
and having your nerves on edge every 
minute for fear you’d make a gaff and 
give away the whole show; but with you 

oh, I can’t tell you how awful it’s been! 
You care so for all those things—travel 
and art and all that. So would I—if ] 
had the right to do so. 
I—I let myself in at the 
beginning—and then after- 
ward I was a coward, that’s 
it, and didn’t have th 
courage or the sense to 
tell you. You see, I—I 
got to care for you.” 

Still Mary regarded ab 
solutely the sunset. 

“1 know what you think 
of me. I don’t blame you 
I haven’t any excuse. [I 
I’m sorry I— Well, Ill 
he gone to-morrow. In 
glad I couid tell vou be 
fore I went. I 
choked up painfully. 
“ Good-by.” 

She turned to him for 
the first time; her voic 


* his voie 


was sweetly patronizing. 

“T hope you'll have a 
very pleasant summer in 
Europe, Mr. Lyde. Bon 
vouaae.”’ 

The harassed young man 
stifled the oath on his lips. 
“Tm not going to Eu 
rope,” he replied, shortly 
‘And Ive chucked th 
Veeley job. I’ve told hin 
so just now.” 

“ Yes ?” — still sweetly ; 
“T hope you'll find som« 
thing equally suited to 
vour—talents.” 

Lyde ground his teeth. 
‘IT don’t know what I'll 
find. I’ve never made a 
success of anything. It 
ae? seems as if there was a 
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concerted effort on the part of circum- 
stances to put me into the wrong pigeon- 
hole. It began with my mother, who had 
the gilded dream that she had produced 
a genius. And to please her I went into 
things that never made the slightest ap- 
peal. Always failure; and now I’m 
thirty and have got nothing. If they'd 
let me alone and allowed me to run the 
homestead, as I wanted to do! I’m born 
for the country. I’m a countryman.” He 
came a step nearer. “ Won’t you say you 
forgive before I go? I’ve no right to 
ask it—but if you understood—” 

Mary remained silent. 

He hesitated a moment, his face scarlet 
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with embarrassment and chagrin. Sud- 
denly he turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

“ Gaspar!” 

He did not look back. 

“ Gaspar!” 

He was almost out of the orchard now. 

Mary ran after him down the path, a 
swift glimmer of white against the green. 
She caught his hand in hers, and pulled 
him about till she had his face. A lovely 
smile crinkled about her parted lips. “I 
should think that the least you could do 
now,” she said, reproachfully, “as long 
as you're not going to travel, would be 
to stay here and... keep me company.” 


Morning Song 


BY EDMOND 


RICKETT 


FAY the sun shines, the hills are gay 
With gorse and fern and heather, 
The streams and birds and the winds at play 
Are singing all together: 
Oh, haste, then haste, 
Too short the time to waste, 


And the long, 


long pain 


Of a love that is vain 
Shall die in the summer morning. 


The pixie’s voice in the waterfall 
Peals out in rippling laughter, 
Saying: Yield not to love at all, 


For sorrow comes 


thereafter. 


Oh, haste, then haste, 
Too short the time to waste, 


And the dull 


distress 


Of thy loneliness 
Shall die in the summer morning. 


Clad all in mist, on 


the highest peak 


The mountain witch is waving; 
Aspire! she sings: for the heart shall seek 
In vain to dull its craving. 
Oh, haste, then haste, 
Too short the time to waste; 
Thy prayers shall cease 
And the hope of peace 
Shall die in the summer morning. 
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HE poet came in with a very alarm- 

ist air and said, “ Have you seen 

that paper by Havelock Ellis on 
‘Love and the Woman’s Movement ’?” 

“No,” we said, inattentively. “ What 
is it about? How is love related to the 
*Woman’s Movement ’?” 

“ Anything,” the poet answered, “that 
is connected with love is related to every- 
thing connected with women, and the 
woman’s movement is naturally related 
to love. Mr. Ellis thinks if that move- 
ment gets far enough it is going to end 
in the abolition of romantic love, through 
the intellectual revolt of women, and the 
return of the race to the classical motive, 
the Greek motive, the Roman motive in 
marriage, with the good of the family 
and the State for the matrimonial ideal, 
instead of the happiness of the youthful 
couple.” 

“Well, what is the objection to all 
that?” 

It was either the editor who speke or 
the philosopher who sat behind him, like 
his shadow cast there; who was, in 
fact, often interchangeably substance and 
shadow with him. 

“You must allow,” whichever it was 
that spoke, pursued, “that love as the 
basis of marriage is a good deal of a 
failure.” 

“T allow nothing of the kind,” the poet 
vehemently dissented. “I deny the very 
premises of Mr. Ellis’s argument. I deny 
that even among the Greeks and Romans 
love was not regarded as a plausible rea- 
imperative incentive to 
matrimony; and the poets will bear me 
out in my contention.” 


son— yes, an 


“Oh, the poets!” the philosopher 
scoffed: or was it the editor? 
“ Well, then, the historians. The poets 


were the first historians, anyhow; Homer, 
you'll certainly allow, was before Herodo- 
tus. There is evidence all through the 
epics and tragedies and comedies that 
people married for love among the an- 
cients; I mean the young ancients. The 





Anthology is full of it, and there are lots 
of mortuary inscriptions bearing the ten- 
derest testimony to the affection of hus- 
bands for their wives, and even of wives 
for their husbands.” 

“There is a good deal of truth in what 
you say,” the editor and philosopher 
jointly conceded, “though not, perhaps, 
so much as you think or would like to 
believe; that affection may have grown 
up after marriage. Of course, as a poet 
you are vitally concerned in the preserva- 
tion of romantic love as the ideal in mar- 
riage. If it were once disestablished, you 
would be laid off half the time and as a 
novelist you would be out of a job alto- 
gether. You are a novelist as well as 
a poet ?” 

“Tn the pressure for large-selling fic- 
tion, and the small demand for poetry, 
am often obliged to turn from verse to 
prose for business reasons; but I am al- 
Ways a poet even when I write fiction. I 
am a romantic novelist.” 

“Precisely. Romantic love is a vested 
interest as well as a cult with you, and 
we do not blame you for rushing to the 
defense of it as the ideal in marriage. 
But let us know the exact grounds of 
your disagreement with Mr. Ellis, who, 
we must warn you, will be apt to carry a 
great many advanced women with him, 
advanced in thought as well as in age. 
Tf he denies that the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of the Assyrians, or the hieroglyphs 
of the Egyptians, or the sacred writings 
of the Hebrews afford any proof that ro- 
mantie love, or what we know as the 
common or garden passion of love, was 
considered an unanswerable argument for 
marriage among the young people of those 
nations, and that the literature and art 
of the free peoples of -antiquity are equally 
wanting in it, then when and how does 
he say the wership of it came in and 
began to possess the earth ?” 

“With the rise of chivalry. He holds 
that till some men began to respect the 
weakness of women and to protect them 


— 
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from the brutality of other men, they had 
little notion or none of the necessity or 
propriety of marrying for love. That was 
one of the motives, but not the main mo- 
tive, he seems to think; and I deny his 
facts as well as his postulates. Take the 
Stone Age itself, to begin with! Did the 
man of that epoch go out and club a 
particular girl into insensibility and drag 
her to his eave, with the notion of making 
a happy home for both because he loved 
her, or did he do it with the intention of 
founding a family and serving society 
igainst the hordes of race suicides? The 
question is absurd! He loved that par- 
ticular girl passionately; he adored her; 
he felt that he could not live without 
her; he wanted her and no other woman 
for his wife; and in his primitive, in- 
articulate way he offered her his hand 
and heart.” 

“Wery likely,” the philosopher sug- 
gested, “Mr. Ellis might admit all you 
say, while he would make you observe 
that when people began to pick up from 
the Stone Age and get along in civiliza- 
tion as far as the Bronze Age or the 
lron Age or the Nickel Age, they began 
to act upon less selfish motives for matri- 
mony, to marry for monetary and social 
and patriotic considerations. The ego 
ceased to be the ideal of cultivated peo- 
ple; a gentleman looked upon himself 
primarily as part of a family, a gens, a 
city, a nation, and only secondarily as 
suitor for the hand of a certain pretty 
girl.” 

Lightning began to flash from the eyes 
of the poet and novelist; they blazed like 
incandescent lamps. “ And he would say, 
I suppose, that Christianity was a sort of 
reversion to barbarism, to egoism, since 
it brought back the individual to the su- 
preme place in his own regard, with a 
conscience which could not be given into 
the keeping of others, and a heart which 
could not be satisfied by the fulfilment of 
duty to the family or the city in the 
superlative affair of life.” 

“Tt would be rather daring of him, of 
course; and yet, wasn’t it? I mean if 
Christianity was the precursor of chiv- 
alry, and chivalry was the source of ro- 
mantic love.” The philosopher put up his 
hand to delay the retort of the poet. 
“Tsn’t it one of the most cogent non- 
reasons of the anti-suffragists that if 
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women get the vote, men will stop giving 
up their seats to them on cars and tak- 
ing off their hats in elevators? Hasn’t 
chivalry always offered its beneficiaries 
courtesy instead of justice and honor in- 
stead of equality?” 

“Do you call superiority inequality?” 
the poet hotly demanded. 

“ What do you call it?” the philosopher 
asked in turn, and while the poet gasped 
for words he went on: “ Women have had 
too much of the superiority that love 
gives them and too little of the equality 
that law refuses them.” 

“Come, come!” the editor interposed. 
“Tsn’t all this rather beside the question ? 
Though, by-the-way, what is the ques- 
tion ?” 

“In the Socratic method the question 
was anything Socrates chose to ask,” the 
philosopher said, “but we will not be so 
absolute, as Hamlet says of the grave- 
digger. The question is whether the 
passion of love, as it prevails among the 
youth of both sexes, is the true or best 
ground for marriage. Of course, I mean 
the idolizing or idealizing love of the 
poets and novelists. The question is 
whether it is not often, and perhaps 
oftenest, a misleading rather than a true 
index of the union which produces the 
home, the city, the nation.” The phi- 
losopher, after the fashion of his kind, 
went on to restate and overstate the case, 
while the poet helplessly fumed in tacit 
protest and denial as he waited for his 
innings. In the mean time we softly 
murmured in the well-known words of 


“Locksley Hall”: 


“* With a little hoard of maxims preaching 
down a daughter’s heart. 
They were false guides, the affections; 
she herself was not exempt; 
Truly, she herself had suffered—perish in 
thy self-contempt!’” 


“Yes, what do you say to that?” the 
poet burst in. 

“Tt doesn’t sound exactly like argu- 
ment,” the philosopher returned. “ But 
I should say whatever Tennyson himself 
said in ‘ Locksley Hall Fifty Years After- 
ward.’ Or was it sixty?” 

“Yes, and drew from Gladstone one 0) 
the most scathing rebukes that was ever 
visited upon « recreant!” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” the philosopher 
dreamily replied. “They were both old 
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men and perhaps equally unconvincing. 
T’ll allow that Gladstone was right if 
you'll allow that Tennyson was. At their 
age they could not really have felt very 
keenly about it.” 

“You are not getting on,” we imter- 
posed. “At this rate you will never ar- 
rive at any practicable conelusion. The 
simple fact is that the passion of love is 
in the world, and the question is whether 
it shall be used for getting married or 
for—worse ?”’ 

“Ob, is that the question?” the phi- 
losopher commented, as it appeared to us 
rather cynically, so that we had to take 
a tone of rebuke with him. 

“Yes, and a burning one. What shall 
be done with the passion of romantic love 
now that we have got it im the world?” 

“Yes,” the poet put in, rather ir- 
relevantly, “who sent it into the world? 
Who created it?” 

“T suppose whoever created the other 
passions: fear, hate, greed, avarice; there 
are a lot of them.” 

“ And you compare the passion of love 
with those passions and assign them the 
same divine origin?” 

“Yes; don’t you! If you suppose a 
Creator, you must suppose that He created 
everything.” 

“This,” the poet gasped, “is er—er— 
pessimism.” 

We should have used a stronger word 
ourselves, but we were reluctant to inter- 
fere in so fruitful a controversy, and we 
only said, “ We imagine that the main 
difference between you is that the poet 
would contend that the passion of love 
as popularly accepted came directly from 
the creative hand, and the philosopher 
would hold that it was largely an inven- 
tion of romance, of chivalry, or what- 
ever.” Neither of the disputants denied 
this, and in their provisional assent we 
found the ground for proceeding: “ Hav- 
ing realized that we live in a world where 
this formidable element prevails, we have 
to determine where we stand with regard 
to it. That is the Ibsenian lesson of life, 
the moral of the whole drama of exist- 
ence—to know where you stand. Tf we 
allow that love as a guide to marriage is 
largely a failure—” 

“But I don’t allow it; I deny it!” the 
poet interrupted. 

We went back for quantity. “If with 


the experience of these States alone, 
where almost every marriage is a love- 
match, there is an average of one divorce 
to every seven and a half marriages, we 
must confess that leve is not quite an 
infallible guide to marriage, not a home- 
maker of the highest order. At the same 
time we probably all feel that marriage 
without love is rather a repulsive no- 
tion—” 

“T feel nothing of the kind!” the phi- 
losopher retorted almost as vehemently in 
his turn as the poet himself. “I main- 
tain that mutual esteem, social and pe- 
euniary equality, similarity of tastes, 
identity of race and religion, are pre- 
disposing causes to a life-long union al- 
together more reliable and respectable 
than that precipitated by your vaunted 
passion of love.” 

“Our vaunted passion of love?’ we re- 
turned, and in our resentment we Megan 
to feel ourselves more and more differ- 
enced from the philosopher. “You mean 
the poet’s vaunted passion of love.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” the philosopher 
said, and he laughed as if to have asked 
any serious consideration of the passion 
were to have abdicated some part of our 
claim to be taken seriously. “I thought 
you were going to turn sentimentalist.” 

“T aceept the taunt, the stigma, gladly, 
proudly,” the poet said. “ Not only is the 
future happiness of mankind bound up in 
the worship of that passion as the heart 
of the home and the central impulse of 
the race, but it is the record of its life, 
the embodiment of the human story in 
nine-tenths of the literature of all lan- 
guages. If the passion of love were once 
disestablished, so to speak, this immense 
mass of literature would fall into desue- 
tude, it would be forgotten and would 
ultimately perish.” 

“ And a good riddance to bad rubbish,” 
the philosopher declared. “ Nine-tenths 
of that nime-tenths of literature is truck, 
mere truck. Your idolized passion of 
love has played the tyrant in all the arts. 
It has assumed to be not only the su- 
preme interest, but the only interest 
worth looking after in works of the im- 
agination. All other human interests and 
motives are subordinated to it. Usually 
it is bronght in unblushingly at the very 
beginning, but sometimes, when it seems 
as if human nature were going to be 
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given a show, the pestilential pair steal 
up at opposite points on the horizon and 


‘begin to emit the heat of their passion; 


and a malarial blight steals over the 
prospect. The spring of reasonable action 
dries up; the persons of the drama be- 
come mere puppets worked by wires 
round the poisonous pair and having no 
other aim in life than to contribute to 
their infatuation for each other.” 

“ Aren’t you putting it rather strong- 
lv?” we deprecated, though we really al- 
ways enjoy a good, strong denunciation 
of average fiction. 

‘Not at all,” the philosopher declared. 
“Tt’s quite as bad as that, and in poetry 
it’s worse for the most part— sensual 
caterwauling,’ Huxley called it.” 

“Yes,” the poet hissed, “and what has 
become of Huxley and the rest of th 
gnostics? Who reads them or speaks of 
them, while untold millions in all parts 
of the habitable globe nurture their faith 
in human nature, in life here and here- 
after, on the love-stories that embody the 
race -story.” 


< 


‘ 


‘You must allow,” we said to the phi- 
losopher, with an effort of impartiality, 
“that if romantic love were disestab- 
lished, beauty would largely perish.” 

“Tt depends upon what you under- 
stand by beauty.” 

“ Well, ‘ beauty is truth, truth beauty,’ ’ 
we quoted. 

“Then I should say it was not beauty 
which would perish, but stuff and non- 
sense. The truth is not in that false 
ideal, and therefore not beauty. If mar- 
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riage itself is not to perish, that ideal as 
a motive to it must go.” 

“ Monstrous, monstrous!” we heard the 
poet murmuring prelusive to some vio- 
lent outbreak; and we hastened to inter- 
pose with a suggestion which we venture 
to leave to the reader. “ Why not take 
a middle course? Marriages of arrange- 
ment by parents and guardians are not 
much more successful than love-matches, 
and they will never be accepted by the 
Germanic races, though the Latins seem 
resigned to them. But why not take a 
leaf from the Swiss statute-book in the 
matter of divorce? There it is legislated 
that if the happy couple have got tired 
of their bliss and wish to be s parated, 
they must come three times, at several 
months’ intervals, before the magistrate, 
who will grant them a divorce only in 
the event of their final perseverance. Th« 
same principle can easily be applied to 
cases of the romantic passion. When the 
lovers think that is the trouble with them 
and wish to get married, it could easily 
be arranged that they should appear in 
the county or city clerk’s office and take 
out their first papers as for naturaliza- 
tion. After two years they can come 
again, and then at the end of five years 
the marriage license can be delivered to 
them. In this way all the errors of haste 
and judgment can be safeguarded, and 
the lasting happiness of the pair can be 
secured. Perhaps the intervals need not 
be so long. In some cases a succession 
of weeks or even days would suffice to 
bring reflection and forbearance.” 
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HE twentieth- century American 
T defies classification. The same re- 

mark might be made of a twen- 
tieth-century Englishman or Frenchman, 
but in England and France it would be 
easier to find some kind of a label, 
if only a badge of office or party or 
social rank, to apply to a man eminent 
enough for recognition at all. 

Eminence is not so segregate as it 
was in the last century. What a man 
stands for collectively gives him distinc- 
tion. We have not characteristic per- 
sonalities, and are not likely to have, that 
stand out individually as, in their several 
fields, Lincoln, Mark Hopkins, Emerson, 
Whitman, and Mark Twain did in the 
last century. 

The late William James seems of the 
twentieth century, as the still living 
Bergson of France seems; and James, 
though allied to his French contem- 
porary in some essential phases of his 
philosophy—notably in the unsophistical- 
ity of it—expresses that philosophy in 
characterically American terms. 

James’s frank adoption of the term 
“Pragmatism” as designating his phi- 
losophy brings his thought of life and 
of the world into distinct harmony with 
the American tendency to measure every- 
thing according to its uses, or, as James 
does not mind saying, its “ cash values ”— 
to emphasize the pragmatic consideration, 
though of course his reference is to the 
coinage of life-experience. Worship is 
worthship, and value is rooted in valence, 
connoting also valiance. James is con- 
sistently American, then, when he brings 
all things that go to the making of faith 
and romance into the field of living ex- 
perience and asks what they cre worth 
there—what are their uses and values. 
His view of truth as living, as organical- 
ly expressed, is especially pertinent to 
twentieth-century development through 
vast organization which everywhere trans- 
lates individual into collective uses, and 
makes wealth commonwealth. 


To hoard, to secrete, to exclusively 
possess anything, is along the way to 
death and burial, and is contrary to the 
frankness, openness, and abundance of 
Nature. All forms of repression, civil, 
social, and religious, close or interrupt 
living currents and produce static con- 
ditions and an aartificial civilization. 
Among Western peoples the American 
has sufiered least from such conditions, 
and has, more than any other, and more 
naturally and spontaneously, realized 
freedom of action and expression. At the 
beginning of the new century this peo- 
ple, more clearly than any other, has a 
sense of the worth of liberty as pro- 
motive of all other worth. The value 
of freedom is initial to all oppor- 
tunity and availability in living lines 
illuminated by Reason. The tyrant’s op- 
portunity is for self -aggrandizement, 
blind seizure, brutal exploitation. It in- 
cludes by exclusion and alienation. It 
is the truth of life that gives freedom 
to life, and the vision of that truth dis- 
closes creative values, nutritive and re- 
productive through correspondences and 
affinities. Thus the living truth has not 
only individual integration, but collective 
embodiment. 

It is this freedom, thus realized and 
embodied, which is generating a new kind 
of sociability in the American people— 
new only because, for the first time in 
human history, sociability is released from 
inveterate artificial restraints, and is be- 
ginning to find its own laws and to evolve 
spontaneously its own issues. Both the 
laws and the issues are as inexplicable 
and as inevitable as those of Nature. 
Take, for example, this law—that if a 
man seeks something just for himself, 
even his own salvation, he is cut off from 
everything and becomes a mute and a 
surd, whereas if he is openly concerned 
in the world outside of himself, as the 
child is, then that world is joined to him 
with all its powers and accordant with 
him in all its harmonies; he is nourished 
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from all sources and grows into a universe 
as open to him as he is to it. This uni- 
versal law existed always, the expression 
of an eternal verity, becomingly artic- 
ulated therefore by the Lord—he who 
loseth his life shall find it; but it is only 
now, in the fullness of human freedom, 
that this law and this truth are clearly 
manifest in organic operation, socially 
accepted and illustrated. 

This growth of the soul into Nature 
and humanity—a complex litany with 
catholic response—is a limitless incre- 
ment. Freedom is its condition, because 
freedom is openness—from the frank 
openness of the elementary tentacle to 
the deep inbreathing of the spirit. De- 
mocracy is essentially and ultimately the 
unhampered expression of a people’s de- 
sire—of the needs and uses of a people 
incorporate for unlimited assimilation 
and growth. 

Twentieth-century sociability for the 
American people, therefore, means vastly 
more than can be indicated in conven- 
tional terms, such as we use in diseussing 
forms and methods of government or of 
arbitrary associations for special ends, or 
even of educational institutions. It is a 
sociability which is constantly creating 
new capacities and correspondingly new 
powers, transcending all the hitherto 
formed, or reformed, channels of human 
activity. The wine of this new sociability 
cannot be put into the old bottles. All 
our political charts were made with refer- 
ence to static conditions. Our Federal 
Constitution was adapted to peculiarly in- 
dividualistie views of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, following the old 
English maxim that a man’s house was 
his castle—views of property and privi- 
lege as private and secretive, emphasizing 
the idea of separateness. This organic 
law imposed an elaborate system of checks 
upon the political expression of the pop- 
ular will, and these checks were by the 
wisest of the founders of the republic 
deemed necessary in then existing condi- 
tions. The idea of commonwealth was 
partial—a res publica selectively dis- 
tributed—and no other or more complete 
realization of the idea seemed possible. 

Our evolution of a real democracy has 
proceeded independently of political re- 
strictions. It has been social and, we 
see now, creatively social. It must be 
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confessed that such freedom as was given 
to the people under the old forms of gov- 
ernment established by the fathers, and 
that even so partial a conception of com- 
monwealth as was entertained by them, 
were permissive conditions of this social 
evolution. A fixed autocracy or oligarchy 
would have imposed bonds which could 
have been loosened by revolution only. 
The removal of the old limitations of 
manhood suffrage has conferred upon all 
male citizens, as political factors, equality 
of dignity and power. Popular sovereign- 
ty is at last an indisputable political fact, 
for all that a political fact may mean. 
Its imperatives are not, as in a civil or 
criminal code, simply negative—how far 
they may be positive in administrative 
operation is shown by our recently de- 
veloped municipal governments. 

The extent to which the execution of 
these positive imperatives is more and 
more being withdrawn from legislative 
and as directly as possible delegated to 
administrative commissions shows not 
only our advanced collectivism, our fuller 
realization of the idea of commonwealth, 
but a growing popular dissatisfaction 
with the procedure of legislative bodies, 
because so large a proportion of law- 
makers seem to be more concerned with 
their own political fortunes and with 
partisan politics generally than with the 
wants of the people, wants felt inde- 
pendently of polities. 

This phrase, “the wants of the people,” 
spreads out into a large proposition, even 
if confined to values which lie within the 
scope of governmental ministration. But 
we have reached a stage of social evolvu- 
tion in which collectivism, or, as we like 
to eall it, sociability, becomes, as we have 
said, creative. In the ordinary channels 
of commerce and industry, food, clothing, 
and material comforts of every kind are 
distributed by a complex system of reci- 
procities, the ministrants having no ac- 
tual personal acquaintance with those 
ministered to; it is a very vital sort 
of ministration, and we are happy if 
wicked combinations, in making the pro- 
duction and distribution efficient and 
facile, have imposed no unreasonable cost 
upon the consumer, and if our legislators 
have not put any undue restraint upon 
the trade. Whatever mechanism may be 
involved in the production and in the 
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transmission of such values, the processes 
seem almost physiological, and, if. they 
are in no way obstructed, certain laws 
seem to control them, as inevitable as 
the laws of Nature; and we even see the 
operation of that law of life that only 
by giving can we receive. Yet this is 
the lowest plane of sociability. 

Formerly this use of the term “ socia- 
bility ” would have seemed strange, as 
the term was confined to actual personal 
association or acquaintance. It implied 
too little intimacy and perhaps too much 
amenity to be applied to family inter- 
course. It was hardly applicable to 
religious meetings engaged in ceremonies 
of the faith, so rarely were the forms and 
tension of such exercises sufficiently re- 
laxed; but it was just the term for the 
secular gatherings of church members, as 
in sewing societies, and for general as- 
semblings of members of secret societies 
detached from the close and secretive 
operation of their ritual. The almost 
religious obligation of hospitality to 
strangers and prisoners of war deprived 
sociability of its spontaneity, which was 
most evident in wholly casual and object- 
less intercourse, involving neither loyalty 
to friends nor honor to enemies. 

We have to-day a different kind of 
sociability because of our collectivism, 
which has reinforced the individual man 
by removing his secretiveness, opening 
him out to the world through the com- 
plexity of his wants, material and spirit- 
ual, and through the infinitely diversified 
exercise of his faculties. The person- 
al contact and acquaintance are not nec- 
essary to this ultra-modern sociability. 
Powers operate at a distance, the only 
continuity being that of accordant vibra- 
tion, as in wireless telegraphy; and this 
illustration suggests what modern science 
has done in facilitating and expanding 
an unlimited correspondence, while it is 
itself a most interesting kind of cosmic 
sociability—an openness in which are dis- 
closed subtle elements which become ali- 
ments for human assimilation, so that 
man does not live by bread alone, but by 
every word which proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. The pastures of the hu- 
man soul are limitless. All new knowl- 
edge makes for greater openness, for more 
eager assimilation. 

In all this clarity and expansion there 


is still personal association, wider and 
more varied than ever before, and more 
powerful because it is inspired by the 
new sociability, which cireumscribes and 
interpenetrates families and all other in- 
timacies, breaks up clans, sanitates holy 
charnel-houses, drives men out of dens 
into the open air, makes public opinion, 
displaces gossip with intelligence, brings 
publicity into affairs, translates private 
into public wealth—all this by the opera- 
tion of laws not written in statutes, yet 
compelling these where they are pertinent 
and necessary. But the new sociability 
is not dependent upon personally con- 
ducted social groups—it expresses the 
will of the unspecialized people, an or- 
ganic will, not defined by special or- 
ganizations and labeled “ societies.” In 
the case of the American people it is a 
will which works with freedom, submit- 
ting to no formal or academic definition 
of its desires or to any dictate determining 
what its desires should be, and protesting 
only against unreasonable obstruction. 
Freedom of action and of expression, 
utmost openness of vision for the ap- 
preciation of values, and openness of 
ways for the attainment of these val- 
ues give a people life, and, while they 
do not confer infallibility of judgment, 
they create that living experience which, 
in its sure alchemy, ultimately corrects 
mistakes and resolves difficulties. Taking 
the people as a whole, academic taste 
and culture may lie beyond the scope of 
this alchemy, but vital refinement is a 
hopeful issue. The things the people 
want may not be invested with old 
glamours and subtleties, but in their hum- 
ble and simple guise they are very real 
things, not hitherto the general posses- 
sion of mankind—and not the least of 
these is the desire for the world’s peace. 
We have used the phrase, “the un- 
specialized people.” Of course all evolu- 
tion proceeds through specialization, but 
through creative rather than arbitrary 
or conventional specialization. The peo- 
ple is not the aggregation of its numerical 
units; it is not “the composite citizen” 
—it is a living organism, with a living 
growth. While it forever creates and 
inspires a new individualism, it tran- 
seends individuality. Through its corre- 
spondences it reaches out beyond itself and 
becomes one with Nature and with all life. 
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GEORGE 


R. HOPPER was a philosopher, but, 
alas for philosophy, Mr. Hopper was 
also in love. Nature had made him 
short, and a sedentary life had left 

him stout, so that when he moved around his 
bird-store, with a slow deliberation which 
must have been very soothing to the canaries 
and the chaflinches, it was hard to believe 
that there were times when he thought in 
empires and sighed in lovelorn madrigals. 
But Minerva knew differently, and so did 
Dr. Faust. 
Minerva was the owl which occupied the 
cage of honor at one end of the counter, 
Dr. Faust was the parrot which graced tli 
large cage opposite. At night, when the 
blinds were drawn, Mr. Hopper would often 
sit between this attentive pair reading Mar 
cus Aurelius or Swinburne and talking first 
to Minerva and then to the doctor. 
‘Now I could have thought of 
things, too,” complained Mr. Hopper one 
night, looking up from a volume of the noble 
Mareus and addressing Minerva. “ Yes, 
I could have 
than he did. 


and 


these 


and 


thought of them even deeper 
But suppose [ finish my 


time) 
ican Machiavelli. What then? any- 
body will want to read it haven't 
the name. People will say, ‘Who is this 
man Hopper who has written the American 


Hardly 


1 
pecause | 


Mr. HOPPER WOULD OFTEN SIT BETWEEN 
CXXIII.—No. 736 —80 


THIS ATTENTIVE 


WESTON 


Vachiarelli?’ 
| keep a 

Minerva 
* No,” said the 


that | 


And 
bird-store 
blinked her eves. 
philosopher, “and I 
blame them so much 
The most exciting things 1 did 
to sell three canaries, two bird-cages, stull 
a squirrel, and open another barrel of dog 
biscuit. Put Machiavelli in a bird-store and 
he would have been buried by circumstances, 
too, Well, such is life.” 
And having uttered this 
mary of all the philosophies, he 
Veditations of M. 
attention to Swinburne, 
chair around to face Dr. 
. Unrequited affection,” 
wagging his head over the 
ce r the poets are 
If [ hadn’t gone 


when they find out that 


don’t 
myself 
to-day 


know 


were 


unconscious sum- 
closed the 
and turned his 
first 
Faust 
said Myr 
book > 


singing 


furelius 


moving his 


Hopper, 
‘No won- 
about it. 
in so strong for philosophy, 
I think I would have gone in for 
Why, | could write on unrequited 
Doctor,” said Mr. Hopper, 
terms as would bring 

of a—of a blue-jay.” 

He put the book down and walked 
the store. 

‘And, after all 
her?” he asked, 
Doctor’s cage. 


always 


poetry. 
affection, 
feelingly, * 
tears to the 


in such 
eyes of a 


who am / to think of 
stopping in front of the 
‘I’m only her tenant. There 


PAIR READING MARCUS AURBLIUS 
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she lives above the store and never gives 
me a second thought after | have paid my 
month’s rent. Buys a little catnip every 
once in a while for her Angora cat, and 
thinks more of the cat than she does of me. 
And that’s my life. I can’t be a philosopher 
or a Machiavelli because | haven't the oppor- 
tunity, and I can’t show my regards for Mrs. 
Stebbins because I’m not supposed to have 
any 

And after he had given a sigh that woke 
up half the birds in the shop, he stood still 
and listened to a heavy tread overhead. 

That’s him,” he said, turning a jaundiced 
eye to Dr. Faust. “ He’s calling on her twice 
a week now—him and his little fox-terrier 
First thing we know they'll be married, and 
that will be the end of that.” He dropped 
his voice to a sly, revengeful note. “If I 
could only get him to eat the biscuits which 
he buys for his terrier—!” He hastily turn 
ed his thoughts from the contemplation of 
strychnine and prussic acid and drew a num 
ber of unfinished manuscripts from under- 
neath the counter. 

Now. what shall I work on to-night?” 
he reflected. *‘Here’s The Drawbacks of 
Npeech, Based on Observing the No-called 
Dumb Animals and Birds. Shall I give that 
a go? And here’s The American Machia 
vrelli or, Only the Ntrongest Survive. I 
guess I'll tackle the American Machiavelli 
to-night. Somehow I feel in the humor 
for it.” 





4 WORRIED-LOOKING MAN STRODE INTO 
CARRYING AN EVEN MORE WORRIED-LOOKING 


He was sharpening a pencil (from his 
expression it might have been a dagger), 
when he heard a commotion in Mrs. Steb- 
bins’s rooms overhead. 

“Has something happened to him?” Mr 
Hopper hopefully asked himself, his head on 
one side like that of a listening robin. 
“Has he gone and fallen off a chair, or set 
fire to himself, or something?” The next 
minute there was a knock on his door, and 
when Mr. Hopper unlocked it a worried 
looking man strode into the shop carrying 
an even more worried-looking fox-terrier 
under his arm. 

‘You'll have to leave him,” said Mr. 
Hopper, speaking with great dignity after 
he had completed his diagnosis. “In addi 
tion to the scratches and con-tu-sions this 
hind-leg seems out of joint I'll have to 
bandage it and keep my eye on it for a week 
or two before he can run around much.” 

The worried-looking man had hardly left 
when another knock sounded on the bird 
man’s door. Again he unlocked it, and his 
landlady entered, tenderly carrying a basket. 
\ bright-eved, bright-faced widow of forty 
was Mrs. Stebbins, but when she placed her 
burden in Mr. Hopper’s hands she was too 
upset to speak. She pointed to the panting 
bundle of fur that lay in the bottom of the 
basket and sank into the chair by the side 
of the counter. 

Again Mr. Hopper made his diagnosis, 
and when at last he shook his head there 
was a very ominous 
atmosphere in the 
bird-shop. 

“TI should judge, 
ma’am,” said Mr. 
Hopper, in tones which 
Talleyrand would have 
envied, “that a dog 
has done this.” 

“Yes, and would 
have killed her if J 
hadn’t hit him with 
the poker. You do 
whatever you can, and 
if anything happens 
to her—” 

“If anything hap 
pens to her,” thought 
Mr. Hopper as Mrs. 
Stebbins left, “he will 
never call to see her 
again—he nor his fox 
terrier, either. : 

The door closed. 
Mr. Hopper locked it 
and returned to the 
basket on the counter. 
He looked at Minerva, 
and Minerva looked 
back at him. He 
turned and gazed at 
Dr. Faust, and the 
Doctor returned his 
glance with an_ in- 
terest which can only 
THE SHOP be described as in 
FOX-TERRIER tense, 
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Mr. Hopper drew a 
long breath. 

“Well,” he said to 
himself, “what are you 
going to do?” 

On a shelf in the cor 
ner was a round bottle. 
Mir Hopper looked up at 
this bottle. Part of the 
label was hidden, but 
enough was visible to 
display the following 
letters, “ Chlorof— 

“*Only the strongest 
survive,” muttered Mr. 
Hopper an only the 
strongest survive. 

He started for the 
bottle, but ended by tak 
ing a walk around the 
shop, his hands in his 
por kets. 

“ What would Machia- 
velli have done?” he de 
manded of himself as he 
walked away from the THEIR EYES MET. 
bottle. He stopped 

* But I'd feel so 
plaguey mean whenever [ thought of it,” he 
replied, walking back to the bottle. 

‘But you wouldn't have to keep thinking 
about it, would you?” he demanded as he 
walked away again. 

“1 would think of it,” he answered, walk 
ing back, “every time I saw a cat.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t have to keep look 
ing at cats, would you?” he demanded, walk 
ing toward the door. 

“No,” he said, returning to the corner. 
‘But I'd think of it every time I saw 
Mrs. Stebbins.” 

‘You're a fool!” he fiercely told him 
self. 

‘I know it,” said he. 
been my trouble.” 

He sat down in his chair behind the coun 
ter and groaned. Minerva was watching him 
with all the wisdom of the ages in her big. 
round eyes, and Dr. Faust was ironically 
biting the bars of his cage and chuckling 
to himself. 

“Now let us reason it out like Marcus 
\urelius would have done,” said Mr. Hopper, 
taking a new grasp on things. “If I make 
this cat well, Mrs. Stebbins will forgive him, 
especially when she finds out how hard she 
hit the dog with the poker. But if the cat 
dies, she will never forgive him.” 

He blinked his eyes like another Euclid 
working out an _ intricate mathematical 
proposition. 

“And that,” announced Mr. Hopper 
“and that would leave me. I could give 
her another cat, with my compliments, just 
as good as this one. And this one I could 
stuff. Somehow I wouldn’t feel so bad about 
chloroforming it, either, if I knew I was 
going to stuff it.” 

Mr. Hopper looked quickly from Minerva 
to Dr. Faust. 

“ And here I was just complaining about 


“That’s always 
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THEIR HANDS MET, THE BLINDS WERE DRAWN 


having no opportunities like Machiavelli 
had,” he said. 

Dr. Faust chuckled. 

And it isn’t as if it would hurt the cat,’ 
he said, turning to Minerva 

Very solemnly Minerva looked at him, and 
very solemnly she blinked her eyes 

“It would put the poor thing out of its 
misery, too,” said Mr. Hopp f deserting 
Talleyrand in favor of Mr. Pecksniff With 
this last reflection he arose and walked tow 
ard the bottle. “ What is the life of a cat,” 
he asked himself—* what is the life of a cat 
compared to a man’s whole future hap 
piness ? 

But, nevertheless, his step lagged as he 
neared the corner shelf, and he had stopped 
to frame a few more Machiavellian argu 
ments when a plaintive “ Meow!” ascended 
from the basket. Mr. Hoppe r seized the 
lethal bottle, and, running to the back room, 
he opened the window and poured the an 
esthetic into a pot of last year’s geraniums 
which was outside. Thus removed from 
temptation, he hurried back to his patient. 

“ There,” he said an hour later, “ you'll 
get over it now all right—poor little puss!” 
And, gathering up the bandages and things, 
he thoughtfully added, “ When a man gets 
fat like me I guess he can’t very well be 
a Machiavelli.” 


Ten days passed Every morning and 
every evening Mrs. Stebbins came down to 
note the progress of her pet, and every 
evening she stayed a little longer. On the 
tenth night while she was there the owner 
of the fox-terrier came in to see how his 
pet was getting along. Mrs. Stebbins 
promptly left the store, her head on high. 

“Has he gone?” she asked, returning half 
an hour later, just as Mr. Hopper had pulled 
down the blinds. 
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las who gone, Mrs. Stebbins?” asked 
Mr. Hopper, smiling with pleasure at his 
landlady’s unexpected reappearance. 
“That murderer!” she cried. 
Mr. Llopper’s conscience gave him a twinge 
that was like the toothache. 
‘I wouldn’t be too hard on him,” he 
faltered. 
‘No; that’s because you've got such a 
good heart.” 
But it’s a very lonely heart,” 
Mr. Hopper again 
They were leaning over the counter, she 
on one side and he on the other. Between 
them sat the eat, while Minerva and Dr. 
Faust were watching from their accustomed 
places. 
‘And an aching heart,” 
Hopper, miserably. 


faltered 


continued Mr. 
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‘Goodness me!” murmured Mrs. Stebbins. 

‘Yes, and sometimes a breaking heart,” 
declared the unhappy Mr. Hopper. 

‘Gracious sakes!” cried Mrs. Stebbins. 
beginning to look like a rosy-cheeked apple. 

You'll have to get some one to mend it, 
if that’s the case.” 

* There’s only one who can mend it, Mrs. 
Stebbins,” said Mr. Hopper, faltering worse 
than ever. “Only one, ... and that on 

.. is you > 

Their eyes met, their hands met, the 
blinds were drawn, and when Mrs. Stebbins 
ran away at last, with cheeks that left the 
apples and the roses and the peonies simply 
nowhere, Mr. Hopper looked at Minerva 
for nearly a minute and then boisterous!) 
laughed, “ Why, Machiavelli was a fool com- 
pared to me!” 





A Pedestrian 


BY MARIE 


WONDER what it’s like up where 

Th’ Grown-up people, they all walk! 
| s'pose th’ chimney-tops an’ trees 

Know what it is about they talk, 
But where it is /’m walkin’ ‘round 
It’s all jus’ grass an’ stones an’ ground, 


An’ paths of shoe-buttons that lead 
Down to a patent-leather toe, 

\n’ petticoats—they stay by you 
Jus’ ev'ry single place you go! 
Sometimes it’s bes’ to grab right hold 

\n’ hang on to a dress’s fold,— 


rhat’s if Five Fingers they aren’t down 
\-huntin’ ‘round to look for you, 

Sometimes they're all dressed up in gloves 
But they will know jus’ what to do, 

Or else th’ big flat Paving stone 

Will make you wish you'd let him ‘lone. 


LOUISE 


TOMPKINS 


Th’ Bow-wow Dogs an’ Pussie-cats 
They walk along down where you do, 
Sometimes they come right up an’ ast 
Me where I think I’m travelin’ to, 
[ put one finger on their fur 
N’en they begin to wag an’ purr! 


I guess it’s those two Trouser-legs 

1 am a-goin’ ‘long to meet, 
[ ’spect my Pa’s inside of them, 

They look some like his two big feet! 
N’en I'm thro’ walkin’,—'cause instead 
I'm up where folks has got a head! 


My Pa—he’s dreffle s’prised at what 
it is he’s ridin’ long up there, 

He thought what he’d got hold of was 
A little soft white Polar Bear! 

‘Please don’t eat him all up to-day, 

Save some for t’morrow, anyway!” 








The Power of Music 





Rema. 
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The Happiest Woman in the World 
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Mild 

O a certain club in 

Chicago belonged an 
expert bridge - player 
named Jones, who had 
the reputation of being 
pretty severe with less 
skilful partners. A 
member named Brown 
with only a smattering 
of bridge was very anx 
ious to play as Jones's 
partner for the chance 
of learning the fine 
points of the game. He 
was warned, but would 
not be deterred, and 
finally succeeded in ar 
ranging it. Later, Brown 
met some friends in the 








Comparative Areas 


Mr. Monk (rebukingly). “ When the occasion arises I always 


give my seat to a lady.” 


Hippopotamus. “ Huh! That ain’t saying much; it might “Well, but 
be worth blowing about if you had as much to give up as 


1 have.” 


To the Bitter End 
RS. BROWN-JONES. “ Mrs. Smith is op- 
posing your nomination bitterly. Can't 
you conciliate her in any way?” 
Mrs. Smiru. “It is impossible. Twenty- 
four years ago [ said that her baby was 
small for its age.” 


billiard - room, and one 
of them asked him how 
he enjoyed the game. 

“ First rate,” replied 
Brown, with some pride. 
wasn’t 
Jones disagreeable to 
you in any way?” pur- 
sued the friend. 

‘Not in the least. He was awfully nice 
all the way through.” 

“And he didn’t say anything to you?” 

“Why, no. Oh yes, he did say something 
once when I happened to make a misdeal. 
He said: ‘What's the matter? Can’t you 
even deal?’ ” 








LMU STEEL 


Art 


Mrs. 8S. “ Oh, what a beautiful face 
Panter. “ That, madam, is your 
Mrs. 8. “ What a perfect likeness! 


! Who is it?” 
daughter.” 
I think 'll have you paint me, too.” 
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Exclusive 
“Oh, Jack. 1 am alad we waited till the end of the sea 


son! It's so nice having the occan ali to ourselves 


The Main Trouble 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


HERE’S lots o’ things that childern has to do ‘most every day, 
Like never bein’ impuhlite in what they do or say, 
\n’ never eatin’ with a noise, or plaguin’ little girls, 
Or makin’ faces at ‘em, or a-pullin’ at their curls 
An’ i could be as good as pie, an ‘most as good as you, 
If | could just remember to remember what to 


A boy he knows th’ proper things, but when they’re proper-est 
W’y, like as not his memory is runnin’ galley-west 

\n’ so his folks they scold at him an’ send him off to bed 
Buheause o’ somepin’ he has done or somepin’ he has said 
Why can’t they understand that he would always be polit: 
If he could just remember to remember what is right 


Rememberin’ is easy, though—just to remember things 
You know it’s time to get right up right when th’ ecall-bell rings, 
But who’d get up at all if nothin’ said *twas time to wake 

You see there’s lots o’ bothers an’ the difference they make! 

I'd be th’ banner boy of all, do right th’ whole day through 

If I could just remember to remember what to do 


If I could just remember to remember when I should 

W’y, then ‘most any one can see I always would be good, 
But when I keep forgettin’ to remember how to act 

I don’t think I need all the blame, an’ that’s a certain fact! 
I'd be as good as any one on earth, no matter who, 

If 1 could just remember to remember what to do 











Boppy. “ Say, Mary, did you know that Captain Hank had been in the Arctic regions 
trying to find the North Pole?” 
Mary. “ No; I didn’t even know he'd lost it.” 
Preparation they ain’t. That’s all there is between us, 
“ RE you still taking a cold plunge every ain & it ow,.s’elp me, if you'll eat two of 


morning?” 
“ No, I quit doing that to save time.” 
“Why, a cold plunge. doesn’t take more 
than a minute or two.” 
‘IT know, but I used to spend three-quar 
ters of an hour curled up in bed hesitating.” 


A Unique Proposition 


ENGLAND lawyer tells of an oe- 
when he defended a commission 
dealer in fruit in an action brought for 
the recovery of a sum paid for a consign- 
ment of oranges which the plaintiff declared 
to be unfit for human food. The defense 
alleged that, although the oranges were 
moderately soiled in appearance, as the 
plaintiff’ knew when he bought them, vet 
they were perfectly wholesome. The oranges 
were In court 

The plaintiff, quite a character in his way, 
conducted own He was skilfully 
cross-examined, and the ease was so obvious- 
ly going against him that once or twice 
he retorted hotly, causing the judge to 
threaten to commit him for contempt. At 


NEW 


casion 


his 


case. 


length the plaintiff grew desperate, and, 
turning to the opposing counsel, he de- 
manded, hoarsely: 

“ Now, it stands this way, don’t it? You 


say them oranges is good to eat, and I says 


them oranges and vou ain’t sick immediately 


afterward, I'll lose my case.” 

His Honor at once saw the propriety ot 
the suggestion. A hurried consultation took 
place. Counsel suggested that it was the 


lawyer’s duty to submit to the experiment. 


The lawyer refused. The dealer himself was 
then asked if he would risk it. 

“What will happen to me if I don’t 
asked he. 

‘You'll lose the ease,” replied both his 
legal advisers. 

“Then,” he exclaimed, hurriedly, “ lose 
the case, lose it.” 


Repenting at Leisure 


ARIE had been naughty at the dinner 

table and her mother had sent her into 
the next room to remain until she was sorry 
for her behavior. 

Marie cheerfully complied. 
expression of repentance 
time had elapsed, her 
an adjoining room: 

“ Marie, dear, aren’t you sorry?” 

No answer. On a repetition of the ques- 
tion, however, Marie replied, with a sweet 
and patient dignity: 

“Mamma, please don’t ask me any more. 
I'll tell you when I’m sorry.” 
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THI INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL GRANT 





